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ADVERTISEMENT. 


1HE  following  pages  were  written  for  no  temporary 
or  party  purposes.  Before  the  present  crisis'  com- 
menced, they  were  not  only  begun,  but  almost  com- 
pleted. Their  object  is  to  aid  in  bringing  about  a  total 
change  in  the  present  principle  of  society  regarding  the 
production,  accumulation,  and  distribution  of  wealth, 
and  to  substitute  new  principles  of  action  more  tending 
to  universal  comfort  and  happiness.  As  long  as  the 
present  principle  of  action  remains,  crisis  will  succeed 
to  crisis,  at  intervals  more  or  less  distant.  The  advo- 
cates of  the  present  principle  of  social  exertion,  acknow- 
ledge, and  maintain  the  necessity  of  such  ever-recurring 
calamities,  as  one  of  the  laws  of  our  social  existence. 
They  aim  but  at  palliatives. 

It  is  time  to  cast  aside  the  little  expedients  of  the 
day  and  of  the  year,  and  to  seek  for  a  radical,  a  perma- 
nent cure  of  the  evils  that  afflict  society.  The  periodi- 
cal periods  of  crises,  recurring  at  irregular  intervals,  in- 
separable from  the  present  principle  of  action,  strike 
every  vulgar  eye.  The  permanent,  every-day,  chronic, 
evils  of  the  system,  even  during  the  times  of  meretricious 
splendor,  and  between  the  intervals  of  its  paroxysms, 
are  equally  afflictive  to  the  contemplative  mind.  A  new 
principle  of  action  inherent  in  the  organization  of  all, 
compatible  with  all  useful  existing  motives,  but  hitherto 
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not  only  unexcited  but  repressed  by  unwise  institutions 
and  acquired  habits  and  opinions,  must  be  called  forth  : 
a  principle  which  will  embrace  equally  the  happiness  of 
the  Idle  and  of  the  Industrious  Clesses,  which  will  pro- 
duce more  abundantly  all  the  good  imputed  to  the 
present  principle,  and  which  will  for  ever  avert  its  per- 
manent as  well  as  its  periodical  evils. 


March  1st,  1826. 


LABOR  REWARDED, 


THE  CLAIMS  OF  LABOR  AND  CAPITAL  CONCILIATED 


TO  THE  INDUSTRIOUS  CLASSES. 

MY  FRIENDS, 

I  AM  not  what  is  usually  called  a  laborer.  Under  equitable 
social  arrangements,  possessed  of  health -and  strength,  I  ought 
to  blush  in  making  this  declaration.  For  about  the  last 
twelve  years  of  my  life  I  have  been  living  on  what  is  called 
rent,  the  produce  of  the  labor  of  others.  Finding  wretched- 
ness in  idleness,  fond  of  the  pleasures  of  activity  and  success- 
ful effort, — meditating  on  the  injustice  of  those  complicated 
social  arrangements,  the  creatures  of  chance,  ignorance,  and 
partial  interests,  the  result  of  which  is  to  throw  the  whole  of 
the  means  of  enjoyment,  without  the  reality  of  enjoying,  into 
the  hands  of  the  idle,  and  to  take  from  the  industrious,  the 
producers  of  all  things,  these  means  of  enjoyment, — I  have  en- 
deavoured by  voluntary  mental  labor  to  raise  myself  to  an 
equality  of  usefulness  with  the  productive  classes.  On  these 
grounds,  therefore ;  and  devoting  the  means  of  exertion  and 
enjoyment  with  which  your  ever-recurring  industry  has 
supplied  and  supplies  me,  to  an  investigation  of  the  best  mode 
of  promoting  your  happiness — which  comprehends  the  hap- 
piness of  every  individual  of  mankind — I  presume  to  call  you, 
if  not  my  fellow-laborers,  at  least,  I  hope,  my  friends. 

The  title  of  this  address  to  you  has  been  suggested,  as  you 
will  perceive,  by  a  late  excellent  pamphlet  called  "  Labour 
defended."  The  object  of  that  pamphlet  has  been  to  show 
that  labor  and  materials  are  the  sole  constituents  of  wealth, 
that  capital  is  the  mere  creature  of  these  two ;  that  capital,  the 
creature  of  these  two  original  means  of  production,  is  not  en- 
titled to  the  same  consideration  with  them  ;  that  most  of  the 
effects  commonly  attributed  to  capital,  arise  from  co-existing 
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labor ;  .that  the  holders  of  capital  are  therefore  unentitled 
to  the  same  remuneration  with  the  producers  of  wealth,  or 
with  the  active  contributors,  whether  by  mind  or  muscle,  to 
the  common  happiness. 

But  the  pamphlet  goes  beyond  this.  Page  28,  line  4,  as  well 
as  in  other  places,  it  is  asserted  :  "  those  who  live  on  profit 
"  and  interest,  have  no  just  claim,  but  custom,  to  any  share  of 
"  the  national  produce."  Between  these  two  propositions  there 
is  a  fearful  chasm.  That  those  who  live  on  profit  and  inter- 
est are  not  entitled  to  &  greater  remuneration,  are  not  entitled 
to  as  great  a  remuneration  as  the  real  producers  of  wealth,  may 
by  many  be  admitted.  But  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  any 
share  of  the  national  produce,  will  perhaps  be  conceded  by 
few.  All  the  reasons  and  illustrations  contained  in  the  pamph- 
let come  simply  to  this  ;  that  inasmuch  as  those  who  live  on 
the  interest  or  profit  derived  from  capital  do  not  themselves 
personally  aid  in  the  production  of  wealth,  they  ought,  on 
that  account,  to  be  debarred  from  sharing  any  part  of  that 
wealth,  the  product  of  the  national  industry. 

It  is  evident  that  this  reason  would  exclude  all  but  the  pro- 
ducers of  physical  wealth  from  any  share  of  the  national  pro- 
duce. But  this  inference  would  be  inconvenient  to  the  writer 
of  the  pamphlet :  he  would  himself  be  thereby  excluded  not 
only  from  a  greater  or  as  great  a  share  of  remuneration  as  the 
physical  producer  of  wealth,  but  from  any  share  at  all  of  its 
produce.  Though  the  author  styles  himself  fia  labourer,'  it  ap- 
pears that  he  is  not  a  physical  producer:  he  thinks,  and  writes 
usefully ;  and  by  such  exertions  conceives,  and  in  my  opinion 
rightly  conceives,  that  he  is  justly  entitled  to  a  share  of  the 
national  produce.  To  what  sort  of  a  share,  we  shall  see  by  and 
by.  I  do  not  think  him  entitled  to  a  larger  share  than  the  actual 
producers :  he  evidently  thinks-  himself  entitled  to  a  much 
larger  share  than  the  actual  physical  producers ;  while  to  the 
owners  of  capital  he  would  give  no  share  at  all.  He  is  a 
mental  laborer.  He  will  permit  me  to  examine,  by  and  by, 
the,  as  I  conceive,  preposterous  claims  of  mental  laborers  to 
an  exorbitant  portion  of  the  products  of  physical,  or  muscu- 
lar, labor,  with  as  much  freedom  as  he  has  taken — and  most 
sincerely  do  I  admire  him  for  daring  to  use  that  freedom — in 
examining  the  claims  of  capitalists  to  the  shares  which,  by 
various  expedients,  they  now  appropriate  to  themselves,  as 
they  have  always  done,  of  the  products  of  labor. 

Now  on  what  principle  is  it  that  this  mental  laborer  claims 
to  himself  any  portion  of  that  wealth  which  the  operative 
classes  produce?  He  produces  no  wealth;  neither  directly  nor 
indirectly  produces  it.  If  .then  capital,  because  it  is  itself  not 
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the  producer  of  wealth,  but  the  creature  of  labor,  and  merely 
one  of  the  constituent  parts  of  wealth,  is  therefore  not  entitled 
to  any  share  of  the  products  of  labor ;  wherefore  should  men- 
tal labor  claim  any  portion  of  those  products  ?  Does  mental 
labor,  the  writing  of  novels  or  books  on  political  economy,  di- 
rectly and  independently  produce  wealth  more  than  capital  pro- 
duces it  ?  Why  then  should  mental  labor  receive  that  reward 
which  is  denied  to  capital?  What  other  good  reason  can  be 
given  that  mental  labor  should  be  rewarded,  except  that  it 
tends  to  increase  the  common  mass  of  happiness  ? 

Here  then  the  principle  of  excluding  from  a  share  in  the 
produce  of  labor  all  those  who  are  not  concerned  in  the  pro- 
duction of  it,  is  plainly  abandoned.  Another,  a  paramount, 
principle,  is  covertly  admitted, —  the  tendency  of  modes  of  action 
or  states  of  things,  to  increase  happiness,  or  promote  prepon- 
derant good.  Without  the  aid  of  this  paramount  principle, 
mental  labor  must  be  excluded,  as  well  as  capital,  from  any 
share  in  the  products  of  labor.  With  the  aid  of  this  principle, 
capital,  or  those  who  live  on  profit  or  interest,  may  be  ad- 
mitted as  well  as  mental  labor  to  a  share  in  the  products  of 
muscular  industry.  Whether  they  ought  or  not,  remains  to 
be  ascertained  by  investigations  of  consequences  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  utility.  One  branch,  though  a  very  important,  per- 
haps the  most  important,  branch  of  utility,  is  the  production 
of  physical  wealth :  but  it  is  not  the  only  branch.  Wealth  is 
only  useful  as  it  tends  to  happiness  :  there  are  other  sources 
of  happiness  besides  wealth.  It  is  not  therefore  conclusive 
against  the  claims  of  capital  to  a  share  of  the  national  produce, 
that  it  does  not  itself  produce  wealth.  No  more  does  any 
species  of  mental  labor  or  pleasure-producing  accomplishment 
produce  wealth. 

Does  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  think  that  mental  laborers 
are  entitled  to  as  much,  or  to  a  greater  share,  of  the  products 
of  labor  than  the  operative  laborers  themselves  ?  He  thinks 
them  entitled,  I  presume,  to  a  much  greater  share  of  these 
products  than  the  producing  classes,  even  to  as  much  as  their 
influence,  resting  on  their  mental  labor,  can  command.  He 
wishes  to  shove  capitalists  out  of  the  field  of  competition  al- 
together. But,  it  is  only  that  he  himself  and  his  associates 
may  step  into  their  vacant  places.  His  associates  are  the 
mental  laborers,  literati,  men  of  science,  writers  and  actors  of 
plays,  musicians,  and  all  those  classes  which  contribute  any 
thing  deemed,  whether  right  or  wrong,  by  the  operative 
classes,  conducive  to  their  pleasures  or  well-being* 

Now  it  does  not  seem  so  clear  to  me  as  it  does  to  my  friend 
the  mental  c  Labourer,'  what  great  advantage  it  would  prove 
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to  the  operative  classes  to  award  enormous  shares  of  the  na- 
tional produce,  ten  times  or  perhaps  a  hundred  times  more 
than  the  industrious  themselves  enjoy,  to  philosophers  and 
fabricators  of  amusement,  rather  than  to  capitalists.  Ranging 
myself  amongst  mental  laborers,  I  should  conceive  that  we 
ought  to  be  very  well  satisfied  to  receive  as  large  a  portion  of 
the  national  produce  from  the  producers  of  it,  as  they  them- 
selves, under  equitable  arrangements,  might  receive.  I  can- 
not perceive  what  great  claims  we,  mental  laborers,  can  pre- 
sent to  the  sympathy  and  approbation  of  the  operative  or  in- 
dustrious classes,  for  our  victories  over  the  claims  of  capitalists, 
if  we  demand,  as  the  reward  of  our  triumph,  that  we  should 
be  installed  into  those  situations,  enabling  us  to  command  the 
products  of  the  labor  of  hundreds  or  thousands  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  which  we  have  indignantly  refused  to  the  owners  of 
capital,  the  accumulated  products  of  labor.  When  the  ope- 
rative classes  shall  have  acquired  knowledge,  they  will  per- 
ceive that  it  is  not  only  their  interest  to  refuse  any  portion  of 
their  honey  to  mere  drones,— should  capitalists  or  any  other 
classes  be  found  on  inquiry  deserving  no  more  honorable 
titles,— but  to  take  care  that  the  distribution  of  their  honey, 
even  amongst  the  different  classes  of  *  laborers,  mental  or  muscular 9 
shall  be  made  on  equitable  principles,  or  such  as  will  tend  to 
the  production  of  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  happiness. 
It  will  be  then  their  interest  to  find  out,  to  institute,  and  main- 
tain, such  arrangements,  political  and  other  social  arrange- 
ments, as  shall  accomplish  this  equitable  distribution. 

In  almost  every  position  that  my  friend  and  fellow-laborer 
has  advanced  in  his  "Defence  of  Labour"  against  the  idle  claims 
of  capitalists,  founded,  as  their  writers  foolishly  allege,  on  the 
wealth-creating  properties  of  mere  capital,  he  has  my  con- 
currence. All  the  industrious  are  indebted  to  him  for  the 
step  he  has  made.  But,  he  has  but  opened  the  subject.  He 
has  blown  up  one  of  the  capitalists'  weak  points  of  defence. 
Their  more  prudent  and  only  just  claims  to  any  share  of  the 
the  national  produce,  remain  to  be  discussed.  It  will  perhaps 
be  seen  that  under  the  system  of  "  Labor  by  Individual  Com- 
petition," which  the  *  mental  Labourer*  evidently  advocates,  it 
would  not  only  be  unjust,  but  it  would  be  evidently  imprac- 
ticable, to  deprive  capitalists  of  any  share  of  the  national  pro- 
duce. The  "  Co-operative  System  of  Industry"  alone  can 
carry  his  wishes  into  effect  without  injury  to  any.  Under 
this  system,  all  laborers  become  capitalists,  mental  as  well  as 
muscular  laborers.  There  is  therefore  evidently  no  need,  un- 
der this  system,  of  a  set  of  capitalists  distinct  from  laborers, 
any  more  than  there  would  be  of  physicians,  were  it  possible 
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so  to  educate  all,  as  that  every  person  should  be  able  to  take 
care  of  his  or  her  own  health. 

So  completely  at  a  loss  is  the  « Labourer,'  and  so  candidly 
does  he  admit  it,  for  any  means  to  carry  into  effect,  under  his 
system  of  competition,  his  project  for  the  exclusion  of  capi- 
talists from  any  share  of  the  national  produce,  that  he  says, 
page  24? :  "  But  though  this,  (that  the  whole  produce  of  la- 
"  tour  ought  to  belong  to  the  labourer,)  as  a  general  propo- 
"  sition,  is  quite  evident  and  quite  true,  there  is  a  difficulty  in 
"  its  practical  application,  which  no  individual  can  surmount. 
"  There  is  no  principle  or  rule,  as  far  as  I  know,  for  dividing 
"  the  produce  of  joint  labour  among  the  different  individuals 
"  who  concur  in  production,  but  the  judgment  of  the  indivi- 
"  duals  themselves ;  that  judgment,  depending  on  the  value 
"  men  set  on  different  species  of  labour,  can  never  be  known, 
"  nor  can  any  rule  be  given  for  its  application  by  any  single 
"  person.  As  well  might  a  man  say  what  others  shall  hate, 
"  or  what  they  shall  like."  Again,  page  25 :  "I  know  no  way 
"  of  deciding  this,  but  by  leaving  it  to  be  settled  by  the  unfet- 
"  tered  judgments  of  the  labourers  themselves.  If  all  kinds 
"  of  labour  were  perfectly  free,  if  no  unfounded  prejudice 
"  invested  some  parts,  and  perhaps  the  least  useful,  of  the 
"  social  task  with  great  honour,  while  other  parts  are  very 
"  improperly  branded  with  disgrace,  there  would  be  no 
"  difficulty  on  this  point,  and  the  wages  of  individual  labour 
"  would  be  justly  settled  by  what  Dr.  Smith  calls  the  *  hig- 
"  gling  of  the  market.'  Unfortunately  labour  is  not,  in  ge- 
"  neral,  free ;  and  unfortunately  there  are  numbers  of  preju- 
"  dices  which  decree  very  different  rewards  to  different  spe- 
"  cies  of  labour  from  those  which  each  of  them  merits." 

Perfect freedom,  then,  of  labor,  and  equal  knowledge,  are  two 
of  the  things  wanting,  (we  may  find  others,)  which,  under  the 
Competitive,  and  every  other,  System  of  Industry,  are  neces- 
sary to  secure  to  every  different  species  of  labor,  mental  or 
muscular,  its  appropriate  reward.  But,  a  mighty  obstacle  here 
presents  itself.  Is  not  the  Competitive  System  itself  an  insur- 
mountable bar  to  this  perfect  freedom  of  labor  and  to  this  equal 
diffusion  of  knowledge  ? 

The  advantages  of  competition,  supported  by  its  ever-atten- 
dant servant,  want,  or  the  dread  of  want,  in  the  developement 
of  activity  and  production,  over  the  old  system  of  labor  by 
force,  or  slave-labor,  are  quite  apparent.  But  competition  is 
now  called  upon  to  stand  comparison  with  another  principle, 
as  inimical  as  itself  to  force,  and  more  inimical  to  fraud,  re- 
taining all  its  real  benefits,  and  casting  all  its  evils  away. 

Without  the  aid  of  the  "  higgling  of  the  market,"  without 
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waiting  for  that  happy  time — at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  cen- 
turies in  the  opinion  of  the  most  sanguine  economists — when 
the  Competitive  System  shall  have  worked  out  by  the  strife  of 
good  and  evil,  this  perfect  freedom  of  labor,  and  this  equal 
diffusion  of  knowledge ;  it  may  be  useful  now  to  follow  the 
hardy  example  of  the  '  Labourer/  and  to  apply  that  scrutiny  to 
the  claims  of  all  different  species  of  labor,  mental  or  muscular, 
to  shares  of  the  national  produce,  which  he  has  applied  to 
the  claims  of  capitalists.  If  we  have  now  enough  of  know- 
ledge to  justify  us  in  estimating  and  putting  aside  the  claims 
of  capital  to  any  share  of  the  national  produce,  may  we  not  be 
permitted  to  hope  that  we  have  some  means  of  judging  to  what 
proportion  of  the  national  produce,  mental  and  all  other  species 
of  laborers  may  be  entitled  ?  While  the  claims  of  capital  are 
openly  and  freely  discussed,  shall  we  permit  all  other  claims 
on  the  products  of  labor  to  be  screened  from  all  discussion 
but  the  future  "  higgling  of  the  market,"  when  perfect  freedom 
of  labor  and  equal  knowledge  shall  every  where  prevail  ?  The 
claims  of  capitalists  have  not  been  left  by  the  '  Labourer/  to 
the  mysterious  "  higgling  of  the  market,"  because  it  is  not  the 
interest  of  the  productive  laborers,  the  great  body  of  mankind, 
that  any  such  vague  pretexts  should  shield  their  claims  from 
inquiry.  No  more  shall  the  claims  of  mental  laborers  or  of 
any  other  species  of  laborers  whatever,  of  real  or  imaginary 
utility,  be  shielded  from  the  most  broad  and  uncompromising 
inquiry  under  such  idle  pretences.  We  will  endeavour  to 
supply  to  the  present  or  future  "  higglers  of  the  market,"  the 
means  of  forming  a  rational  estimate  of  the  value  of  all  pre- 
tensions to  excessive  shares  of  the  products  of  their  labor,  to 
shares  larger  than  those  which  they  themselves  enjoy.  We 
will  also  endeavour  to  show  them  the  means,  without  this  so- 
vereign remedy  of  the  "  higgling  of  the  market,"  of  defeating 
these  pretensions,  and  of  causing  to  be  distributed  to  every 
one  those  shares  which  tend  most  to  the  happiness  of  all.  We 
will  take  especial  care  that  the  productive  laborers  shall  not 
henceforth  toil  their  weary  hours  of  life  for  the  pampering  of 
philosophers,  poets,  political  economists,  buffoons,  and  dealers 
in  spiritual  wares,  or  in  feats  and  implements  of  human  butch- 
ery. A  sorry  exchange  the  productive  classes  would  make 
— an  exchange  of  masters  only — pampering  a  new  host  of  con- 
ceited swaggerers,  with  their  varied-coloured  merits  in  their 
bonnets,  instead  of  the  old  stupid  herd  of  capitalists.  The 
game  of  the  ins  and  the, outs  has  been  too  often  played  by  un- 
principled politicians  on  the  productive  classes.  They  will 
not  be  fooled  with  the  same  game  between  wit  or  genms,  and 
capital ;  capital,  the  outs,  wit  or  genius  the  ins. 
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The  author  of  "  Labour  defended,"  observing  (p.  19)  on  the 
tendency  of  capital  in  modern  times  to  succeed  to  the  influence 
of  the  old.  feudal  aristocracy,  says :  "  In  all  errors,  which  are 
"  generally  adopted,  there  is  a  tolerable  substratum  of  truth. 
"  In  the  present  case  the  substratum  of  truth,  is  this :- — There 
"  was  a  time  in  society  when  Capital  and  Capitalists  were  of 
"  most  essential  service  to  it.  On  the  establishment  of  towns 
"  in  Europe,  and  on  the  introduction  of  manufactures,  into 
"  them,  they  became  the  refuge  of  all  the  oppressed  and  en- 
"  slaved  peasantry  who  could  escape  from  their  feudal  tyrants. 
"  The  capitalists  and  manufacturers  who  inhabited  them  were 
"  also  skilled  labourers,  and  really  gave  employment  and  pro- 
"  tection  to  the  peasantry.  They  taught  them  useful  arts, 
"  and  hence  became  invested  with  the  character  of  benefactors 
"  both  to  the  poor  and  the  state.  They  were  infinitely  better 
"  than  the  feudal  barons  with  whom  they  were  compared ; 
"  and  the  character  they  then  acquired,  they  now  retain.  The 
"  veneration  men  have  for  Capital  and  Capitalists,  is  founded 
"  on  a  sort  of  superstitious  and  transmitted  notion  of  their 
"  utility  in  former  times.  But  they  have  long  since  reduced 
"  the  ancient  tyrant  of  the  soil  to  comparative  insignificance, 
"  while  they  have  inherited  his  power  over  all  the  labouring 
"  classes.  It  is,  therefore,  now  time  that  the  reproaches  so 
"  long  cast  on  the  feudal  aristocracy,  should  be  heaped  on 
"  capital  and  capitalists ;  or  on  that  still  more  oppressive  ari- 
"  stocracy,  which  is  founded  on  wealth,  and  which  is  nourished 
"  by  profits." 

It  seems  inaccurate  to  say  that  the  capitalist  and  moneyed 
aristocracy  have  supplanted  in  Britain  the  old  feudal  aristo- 
cracy, or  inherited  its  power.  Both  species  of  aristocracy,  the 
capitalist  and  the  feudal,  the  old  aristocracy  of  open  force  and 
the  new  aristocracy  of  chicane,  have  formed  a  coalition  against 
the  Industrious  Classes.  The  old  aristocracy  of  force,  has 
been  too  wise  to  force  capitalists  into  the  ranks  of,  into  sym- 
pathy with,  the  industrious :  their  contest  with  the  industrious 
classes  for  the  preservation  of  their  assumption  of  the  powers 
of  legislation  without  delegation,  and  of  their  other  insulting  and 
purely  mischievous  privileges,  all  upheld  by  their  hereditary 
powers  of  legislation,  by  their  progeniture  and  entail  system, 
would  be  then  too  unequal.  Mere  brute  force  and  the  foole- 
ries of  escutcheons,  could  not  long  maintain  themselves  against 
the  union  of  the  industrious  classes  with  capital,  activity,  and 
knowledge.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  any  one  of  the  industrious 
succeeds  by  any,  or  any  combination,  of  the  numerous  expe- 
dients of  amassing  individual  wealth,  which,  after  the  first  hard 
steps,  the  system  of  competition,  regulated  by  the  aristocrat!- 
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cal  law-making  committee  of  the  Idle  Classes,  so  profusely 
holds  out  to  them,  in  acquiring  that  wealth  and  its  attendant 
influence ;  the  clumsy  old  feudal  portals  are  thrown  open  to 
receive  him ;  he  is  rebaptized  with  some  ridiculous  epithet 
meaning  nothing,  and  is  admitted  into  the  club  of  hereditary 
law-makers.  The  new  baron  of  chicane  is  amalgamated  with 
the  old  baron  of  force.  By  means  of  their  dependants,  ex- 
pectants, and  men  of  business,  whom  they  amusingly  call  the 
representatives  of  the  people  (of  the  people,  or  industrious 
classes,  of  China  as  truly  as  of  Britain  and  Ireland),  these 
mongrel  titulars  proceed  in  the  trade,  or  mystery,,  of  law- 
making  :  i.  e.,  supported  by  an  immense  military  force,  paid 
and  nourished  out  of  the  toils  of  the  Industrious  Classes,  they 
control  the  actions  and  seize  on  the  products  of  the  labor  of 
the  industrious  in  whatever  way  and  to  whatever  extent  their 
caprice,  prudence,  fears,  or  wisdom  (call  it  which  you  please, 
the  name  of  the  thing  signifies  nothing)  may  dictate  to  them. 
As  soon  as  capitalists,  by  the  immensity  of  their  acquisitions 
and  the  incidents  of  competition  which  they  must  have  passed 
through  in  acquiring  them,  have  not  only  utterly  lost  all  sym- 
pathy with  the  industrious,  but  have  acquired  a  sufficiently 
lordly  antipathy  to  them,  their  poverty,  ignorance,  and  man- 
ners, as  to  forget  any  similarity  of  species  with  them,  they  are 
sufficiently  elevated  in  mind  to  be  admitted  into  the  law-making 
club,  to  be  called  "  one  of  us."  What  can  be  expected  from 
such  a  system,  but  what  it  exhibits  ?  To  perpetuate  to  them- 
selves and  their  wretched  descendants  these  tremendous  pow- 
ers, under  the  name  of  upholding  glorious  Constitution,  or 
some  similar  cant  phrase,  is  the  avowed  object  of  all  their  law- 
making.  The  interests,  the  happiness  of  the  Industrious 
Classes,  are  avowedly  made  of  secondary  consideration,  to  the 
preservation  of  their  peculiar  privileges — when  even  at  rare 
intervals,  any  gleamings  of  sympathy,  fear,  prudence,  or  wis- 
dom break  in  upon  the  body  of  the  law-making  club.  The 
happiness  of  the  Industrious  Classes,  the  overwhelming  majo- 
rity, ought  to  be  the  primary  object  of  legislatipn,  the  sole  ob- 
ject, because  it  includes  the  real  happiness  of  all.  Every  pri- 
vilege, every  institution  abstracting  from  that  happiness,  ought 
to  cease.  Until  the  industrious  classes  acquire  knowledge, 
and  cause  the  laws  to  be  made  by  their  men-of-business  alone, 
their  happiness  will  be  ever  a  secondary  object  with  law- 
makers. Some  idol  Constitution,  Religion,  National  Glory, 
Commerce,  &c.  &c.,  will  be  always  set  up  as  the  primary  ob- 
ject. It  is  not  in  human  nature  that  it  should  be  otherwise. 
Were  the  industrious  classes  or  any  number  of  them  put  into 
the  places,  and  liable  to  the  influences  of  the  present  combined 
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and  ruling  barons  of  force  and  chicane,  they  would  act  exactly 
as  they  do. 

Such  free  competition  this  mongrel  system  of  privileged 
classes  permits,  as  is  compatible  with  its  existence,  unfolds  all 
its  rewards  and  honors,  colonial,  church,  army  and  navy,  fis- 
cal, legal,  &c.  crowned  with  the  ultimate  hope  of  hereditary 
law-making  (as  contra-distinguished  from  legislation)  to  all  the 
apostates  from  the  industrious  classes,  the  men  of  merit,  who 
emerge  by  their  wits,  by  exchanges,  or  by  chance,  from  the 
drudgery  of  their  fellows.  Capitalists  and  men  of  talent  equally 
call  it  the  noble  race  of  emulation,  their  glorious  privilege 
under  their  happy  and  equal  system,  of  attaining  to  the  highest 
honors  and  profits.  That  the  new  aspirants  have  equal  chances 
with  the  old  privileged  possessors  of  sharing  the  plunder  of 
the  industrious  classes,  the  prizes  of  competition  and  forced 
abstractions,  is  a  ludicrous  falsehood,  No  matter  :  the  mere 
possibility  of  entering  into  the  ranks  of  the  Idle,  if  not  of  the 
privileged  Idle,  Classes,  and  of  separating  themselves  from 
their  degraded  laborious  fellow-creatures,  is  enough  to  work 
upon  the  acquired  habits  of  antipathy  of  the  men  of  competi- 
tion. Thus  is  the  system  supported.  The  feudal  aristocracy 
and  the  aristocracy  of  wealth  have  coalesced ;  and  those  last 
admitted  into  the  unholy  coalition  against  the  happiness  of 
the  great  majority  of  their  fellow-creatures,  are  frequently  the 
most  bitter  enemies — like  slaves  selected  for  slave-drivers  in 
slave-polluted  districts — of  the  Industrious  Classes,  of  whose 
hardships  they  so  lately  partook.  Yet  such  is  the  necessary 
result  of  competition,  instigated  under  the  pressure  of  want, 
and  nourished  at  every  step  by  the  gratifications  of  antipathy — 
of  which,  pain  or  evil  to  others  forms  an  essential  ingredient : 
it  eradicates  all  feelings  of  benevolence. 

But  an  extension  of  this  coalition  still  more  appalling  to  the 
Industrious  Classes,  is  in  progress.  By  means  of  the  spirit 
of  competition,  and  by  means  of  the  rewards  of  competition, 
all  the  superior  talents  that  may, spring  up  amongst  the  indus- 
trious classes,  are  to  be  allured  into  the  ranks  of  the  mingled 
aristocracy  of  force  and  chicane,  the  feudal,  and  the  moneyed 
or  capitalist.  Of  what  avail  to  the  industrious  classes  though 
the  capitalist  aristocracy  were  put  down ;  supposing  for  a  mo- 
ment that  such  an  operation  were  practicable  under  the  system 
of  labor  by  individual  competition  ;  what  would  be  the  gain  to 
the  industrious  classes  if  mental  laborers,  under  the  name  of 
men  of  merit,  supplied  their  places,  and  reaped  those  prizes 
which  capitalists  now  enjoy,  or  rather  possess  ? — for  real 
enjoyments  they  do  not  afford.  But  this  contest  between 
the  men  of  merit  and  capitalists,  both  admirers  of  the  sy- 
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stem  of  competition,  cannot  last ;  though  an  occasional  men- 
tal laborer  may  raise  the  cry  of  war  against  capital.  No,  no; 
the  old  feudal  aristocracy,  the  genuine  sons  of  force,  become 
cunning  if  not  wise,  will  not  only  continue  to  buy  off,  by 
sharing  their  prizes  with,  the  capitalists,  but  will  also  enlist 
into  their  coalition  against  the  'industrious  classes,  all  those 
of  commanding  talent  amongst  them  whom  they  can  imbue 
with  the  spirit  of  competition.  Almost  all  existing  talent  is 
enlisted  under  the  banners  of  competition,  and  is  only  panting 
to  attain  the  envied  lot  of  capitalist  or  feudal  distinctions. 
This  is  the  real,  present,  pressing  evil,  against  which  the  in- 
dustrious classes  have  to  guard.  Let  but  the  future  talent 
that  may  spring  up,  that  is  springing  up,  amongst  them,  re- 
nounce the  pernicious  hopes  and  false  pleasures  of  antipathy, 
let  it  remain  true  to  sympathy  with  the  lot  of  its  fellow-la- 
borers and  fellow-sufferers,  let  it  look  forward  to  raise  its  own 
happiness  in  union  with  that  of  all  the  industrious,  let  it  keep 
back  from  the  disgraceful  proffered  coalition  with  the  ari- 
stocracy of  force  and  chicane ;  and  that  aristocracy,  powerful 
and  cunning  as  it  is  merely  in  consequence  of  the  ignorance 
and  antipathies  of  the  industrious,  will  vanish  before  it,  will 
see  its  own  littleness  and  wretchedness,  and  yield  its  vain 
pretensions,  and  unite,  though  the  last  to  unite,  in  rearing  the 
temple  of  universal  happiness. 

In  the  actual  state  of  our  social  arrangements  there  are 
three  modes  of  acquiring  wealth :  ]  st,  by  production ;  2d,  by 
voluntary  and  satisfactory  exchanges  ;  3d,  by  force  or  fraud, 
separate,  or  combined.  Succession,  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  sub-divisions  of  exchanges  or  transfer.  Of  all  these 
modes  of  acquiring  wealth,  or  at  least  of  accumulating  any 
thing  beyond  the  immediate  means  of  existence,  production 
has  been  the  least  efficient,  has  played  the  least  conspicuous 
part  on  the  theatre  of  human  exertion.  By  means  of  mere  in- 
dividual production,  no  fortune  ever  has  been,  ever  could  be, 
accumulated.  So  great  is  the  love  of  enjoyment,  being  indeed 
the  only  rational  motive  to  production,  that  were  one  laborer 
able  to  produce  four  times  the  quantity  of  another,  almost  the 
whole  of  this  increased  production  would  be  devoted  to  selfish 
or  social  enjoyment,  and  not  to  accumulation.  Were  ex- 
changes tending  to  command  the  labor  of  others  not  permitted, 
or  voluntarily  relinquished,  what  would  be  the  use  of  large  ac- 
cumulations of  food,  clothing,  houses,  furniture,  &c.  ?  A  mo- 
derate portion  would  provide  against  the  casualties  of  want 
from  temporary  incapacities  of  exertion.  Beyond  this,  ac- 
cumulation would  go  to  ruin,  and  would  be  the  ambition  of 
none  but  idiots.  But  suppose  that  the  whole  of  the  produc- 
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lion  of  a  very  skilful  and  able  laborer,  over  and  above  the 
average  consumption  of  his  class,  were  by  him  accumulated, 
— what  progress  would  he  thereby  make  in  acquiring  what 
we  call  a  fortune  ?  Forcible  seizure,  fraudulent  or  voluntary 
exchanges,  have  always  been,  and  still  are,  the  only  efficient 
means  of  acquiring  large  masses  of  individual  wealth.  In  the 
earlier  ages  of  men,  open  force  exercised  by  superior  strength, 
was  the  title,  the  claim,  to  the  accumulations  of  wealth,  to  the 
productions  of  labor :  slaves  were  compelled  to  produce  for 
freemen  of  the  same  colour  with  themselves,  conquered  peo- 
ple for  the  conquerors,  the  governed  for  their  rulers  and  their 
associates.  As  force  preyed  upon  the  weak,  fraud  allied  for 
the  most  part  with  superstitious  terrors,  preyed  upon  the  ig- 
norant. The  feudal  and  theological  systems,  the  systems  of 
force  and  fraud,  sometimes  at  war  sometimes  at  peace  with 
each  other,  ruled  the  affairs  of  men,  and  consumed  all  the 
products  of  labor  that  were  not  necessary  to  keep  the  la- 
borers in  existence  and  in  working  condition.  In  the  midst 
of  these  contentions  of  force  and  fraud,  the  system  of  Industry 
resting  on  knowledge,  has  been  gradually  working  its  way. 
In  every  part  of  Europe  the  system  of  industry  is  partly  esta- 
blished. In  no  part  of  Europe,  or  of  the  world,  is  the  system 
of  industry,  as  it  ought  every  where  to  be,  predominant  over 
the  systems  of  force  and  fraud.  Wars  were  formerly  waged 
for  rapine  or  superstition.  During  latter  ages,  they  have  been 
frequently  waged  under  the  sincere  ignorant  belief  of  procu- 
ring commercial  advantages  by  them.  So  much,  however,  are 
the  old  systems  of  force  and  fraud  interwoven  in  our  present 
social  arrangements,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  transaction  of  life, 
in  which,  even  at  the  present  day,  force  or  fraud  do  not  take 
a  share.  Free,  voluntary,  exchanges,  founded  on  equal  know- 
ledge of  the  parties,  even  by  the  admission  of  the  'Labourer' 
himself,  no  where  prevail.  For  the  partial  advances  that  the 
Industrious  have  made  towards  the  only  just  system  of  indus- 
try,— that  of  voluntary  exchanges  founded  on  equal  means  of 
knowledge  and  skill,  on  an  equal  command  of  the  means  of 
production,  and  on  equal  freedom  from  all  mental  or  physical 
restraints  of  law,  superstition,  or  public  opinion, — they  are  in- 
debted to  the  researches  of  the  philosophical  moralists  and 
economists  of  late  ages,  whose  efforts  have  been  to  trace  the 
consequences  of  actions  and  regulations,  to  limit  the  empire  of 
force  and  fraud,  and  to  cause  knowledge  to  be  diffused.  All 
public  and  local  revenues  of  almost  all  countries,  are  levied  by 
mere  force,  in  contempt  of  the  consent  of  the  producers.  In 
all  transactions  in  which  monopolies,  privileges  of  any  kind, 
or  any  species  of  unequal  law  favoring  the  rich,  have  any 
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share,  force,  the  ultimate  supporter  of  the  laws,  is  a  partner 
in  the  transaction.  Ecclesiastical  dues,  when  voluntarily  paid, 
(except  where  equal  and  universal  education  and  entire  free- 
dom of  inquiry  prevail,)  are  founded  on  fraud,  the  abused  cre- 
dulity and  fabricated  ignorance  of  the  payers :  when  invo- 
luntarily paid,  they  are  of  course  mere  spoliation  by  supe- 
rior force.  From  the  intricacies  of  production,  the  difficul- 
ties of  ascertaining  value  and  quality,  from  the  inequalities  of 
knowledge  and  skill,  there  is  scarcely  a  transaction  of  barter 
or  exchange  in  which  the  over-reaching  spirit  of  competition 
does  not  mingle  fraud,  whether  by  an  affected  indifference  to 
the  exchange,  or  by  undervaluing  the  thing  to  be  acquired, 
or  over-valuing  the  thing  to  be  given.  By  unjust  exchanges, 
then,  supported  by  force  or  fraud,  whether  by  direct  operation 
of  law,  or  by  indirect  operation  of  unwise  social  arrangements, 
are  the  products  of  the  labor  of  the  industrious  classes  taken 
out  of  their  hands.  The  field  for  chicane  is  unbounded  as 
the  exercise  of  the  human  faculties.  It  is  not  the  differences 
of  production  of  different  laborers,  but  the  complicated  sy- 
stem of  exchanges  of  those  productions  when  made,  that  gives 
rise  to  that  frightful  inequality  of  wealth  with  all  its  train  of 
physical  and  social  evils,  which  we  every  where  behold.  How 
strange  then  that  the  6  Labourer,'  in  his  anxiety  to  secure 
to  laborers  the  whole  products  of  their  labor,  should  have 
directed  his  attention  exclusively  to  differences  of  productive 
power  between  capital  and  skilled  labor,  and  should  have  left 
out  of  his  calculation,  or  should  have  sent  off  to  the  mere 
."  higgling  of  the  market,"  the  Regulation  of  Exchanges.  Let 
this  stupendous  operation  be  once  arranged  on  the  basis  of 
justice ;  not  by  arbitrary  enactments  of  minor  provisions  of 
law,  but  by  mutual  agreement  founded  on  improved  reason  ; 
let  simplicity  replace  the  present  complication  that  baffles  truth 
and  honesty  and  gives  almost  all  its  rewards  to  chicane,  and 
the  differences  between  the  shares  of  different  species  of  la- 
borers would  be  easily  arranged.  Twice  or  thrice,  above  or 
below  the  remuneration  of  ordinary  labor,  would  be  about  the 
extreme  limits  of  the  scale  to  which  it  would  be  necessary  to 
direct  the  attention.  But  if  all  had,  or  could  be  made  to  have, 
abundance,  where  would  be  the  use  to  any  of  this  twice  or 
thrice  ?  Now,  by  means  of  the  magic  of  exchanges,  on  their 
existing  theatre,  one  hundred  or  one  thousand  degrees  above 
the  remuneration  of  ordinary  labor  (below  it,  except  at  the  risk 
of  want  and  death  we  cannot  descend)  are  the  fantastic  limits 
to  which  the  judgement  must  be  directed.  It  is  on  the  regula- 
tion of  exchanges  then,  and  on  the  regulation  of  those  social 
institutions  or  arrangements,  which  facilitate,  which  fabricate, 
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the  possibility  of,  unjust  exchanges,  that  the  industrious  classes 
must  depend  for  realizing  the  general  proposition  that  "  the 
"  whole  produce  of  labour  should  belong  to  the  labourer."  Nei- 
ther by  force  nor  by  the  regulation  of  law,  but  by  the  volun- 
tary agreement  of  the  laborers  themselves  before  production, 
can  exchanges  be  usefully  regulated. 

Two  inquiries  present  themselves  to  our  attention. 

First.     Ought  labor  to  possess  the  whole  produce  of  its 
exertions  ? 

Second.    By  what  arrangements  can  this  end  b*  accom- 

i*  i    11 
plished  ? 

The  word  ought  here  signifies,  "  would  it  tend  to  increase 
"  the  mass  of  human  happiness,  or  to  produce  preponderant 
"  good?"  By  this  principle  all  our  inquiries  have  been  and 
shall  be  guided. 

First. — Though  justice,  and  the  law  if  following  the  awards 
of  justice,  might  secure  to  every  individual  laborer  the  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  produce  of  his  labor,  a  subsequent  moral  ques- 
tion arises,  How  would  it  be  wise  in  him  (most  conducive  to  his 
real  comprehensive  happiness)  to  dispose  of  this  produce  ?  for 
what  voluntary  equivalents  would  he  be  wise  in  exchanging  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  it  ?  Were  every  active  laborer  strictly  to 
consume  himself  the  whole  produce  of  his  labor,  what  would 
be  the  consequences?  The  aged  would  starve.  The  very  young 
would  starve.  Many  women  in  producing  and  rearing  children 
would  starve.  Those  whom  disease  or  accident  would  incapa- 
citate for  any  length  of  time  from  labor,  would  starve ;  those  few 
cases  excepted,  in  which  the  foresight  of  these  classes  might  have 
laid  up  a  store  against  such  casualties.  Now,  as  it  cannot  be  said 
of  any  individual  beginning  life,  to  how  many  of  these  casual- 
ties he  or  she  may  be  exposed  ;  a  necessity  for  mutual  co-ope- 
ration, for  the  mutual  insurance  of  numbers,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, immediately  presents  itself.  As  true  as  it  may  be  that 
every  individual  producer  ought  to  possess,  and  by  law  to  be 
secured  in  the  use  of,  the  whole  produce  of  his  labor,  so  is  it 
equally  true  that  he  ought  not  to  avail  himself  of  this  permis- 
sion of  law,  but  ought  to  share  the  produce  of  his  labor  with 
others.  The  human  race  could  not  otherwise  be  preserved. 
It  is  this  necessity  of  sharing  with  others,  of  mutual  aid,  or 
mutual  insurance,  which  has  given  birth  in  all  nations  to  the 
imperfect  associations  of  marriage,  associations  on  the  lowest 
and  narrowest  scale,  dictated  to  savages  by  necessity,  and  every 
where  exhibiting  in  the  inequality  of  their  conditions,  the  stern 
nature  of  their  origin,  the  weak  always  the  abject  slaves  of  the 
strong.  Against  the  most  vulgar  casualties  of  human  life, 
•^Arely  against  the  want  and  perishing  of  children  and  occa- 
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sionally  of  women,  do  these  associations,  hard  as  their  condi- 
tions are,  provide,  or  affect  to  provide.  Here  the  male  pro- 
ductive laborer  arranges  with  his  associate  female  in  toil,  be- 
f6re  their  labor  has  produced  any  thing,  how  the  future  pro- 
ducts of  the  labor  of  the  two,  or  of  the  family,  shall  be  distri- 
buted. This  voluntary  mutual  insurance  (were  it  voluntary 
and  not  the  legal  imposition  offeree  and  fraud  on  weakness  and 
ignorance !)  does  not,  it  is  evident,  clash  with  the  principle  of 
law  securing  to  each  individual  the  whole  products  of  his  la- 
bor :  i.e.,  securing  them  from  the  forcible  seizure  of  others,  not 
from  his  own  voluntary  arrangement  of  the  distribution  before, 
or  after,  production.  We  have  only  to  extend  this  principle 
of  foresight,  of  co-operation,  of  insurance,  and  to  render  its 
conditions  equal  and  beneficent,  to  produce  the  most  favora- 
ble results  for  human  happiness. — Of  this  hereafter. 

All  that  the  law  can  do,  or  ought  to  do,  towards  securing  to 
labor  all  the  products  of  its  exertions,  is  to  give  the  same  faci- 
lities to  all  for  production,  and  then  to  protect  every  indivi- 
dual producer  from  the  violence  of  others,  and  in  the  free  dis-r 
posal  of  these  products  for  whatever  equivalents  the  producer 
may  think  proper  to  accept.  The  claims  of  benevolence,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  a  share  of  these  products,  and  of  mental  la- 
borers or  contributors  to  amusement,  on  the  other,  are  best 
settled  by  the  agre'ement  of  the  parties,  founded  on  an  equal 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  Law  ought  to  secure  from  all  violence ; 
the  rest  ought  to  be  left  to  morality,  founded  on  equal  educa- 
tion and  equal  rights.  The  reasons  that  the  law  ought  to  se- 
cure to  every  individual  laborer  the  whole  produce  of  his  la- 
bor, are,  that  under  a  system  of  equal  justice,  of  bond  Jide 
Free  Competition,  all  other  persons  have  equal  chances  of  ac- 
quiring the  same  faculties  and  facilities  of  production  with 
the  laborer ;  that  the  most  equal  distribution  of  wealth  com- 
patible with  its  reproduction,  produces  more  happiness  than 
any  mode  of  unequal  distribution ;  that  individual  and  equal 
security,  or  the  guarantee  of  the  possession  by  all  of  the  whole 
products  of  their  labor,  is  the  most  effectual  known  method  of 
making  an  approach  to  this  desireable  equality  of  distribution ; 
that  securing  to  the  laborer  the  whole  products  of  his  exer- 
tions is  also  the  most  useful  stimulus  that  can  be  held  out  to 
the  continual  production  and  reproduction  of  wealth ;  that  all 
the  evils  of  force  would  ensue  from  withholding  from  the  pro- 
ducer and  giving  to  any  stranger  to  his  toils  the  products  of 
his  labor,  and  that  any  part  ever  so  small  withdrawn  out  of 
the  whole  produce  would,  so  far,  partake  of  the  evils  offeree, 
and  abstract  from  the  motives  to  production  ;  that  by  its  am- 
ple remuneration  it  averts  the  necessity  of  over-exertion  and 
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life- destroying  occupations,  and  affords  time  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  health,  for  intellectual  and  social  pleasures ;  that  it 
holds  out  the  greatest  incitement  to  improvements  in  the  arts 
and  sciences,  by  securing  to  the  whole  community,  amongst 
whom  intelligence,  skill,  and  leisure,  would  be  nearly  equally 
diffused,  instead  of  to  mere  capitalists,  all  the  benefits  of 
cheapness,  and  to  the  inventors  the  additional  benefits  of 
sympathy  and  reputation  to  which  such  improvements  lead*. 
It  must  never  be  forgotten,  however,  that  without  the  aboli- 
tion of  all  privileges,  of  course  of  all  privileged  castes  or  clubs 
of  men,  and  of  all  other  unequal  laws,  and  without  affording  to 
every  human  being  equal  facilities  of  acquiring  knowledge, 
and  without  also,  perhaps,  guarantying  to  every  one,  at  the 
outset  of  competition,  an  equal  command  of  capital  or  of  the 
physical  means  of  rendering  his  labor  productive  and  securing 
to  himself  the  whole  of  its  products,  the  pretext  of  law  to  ^e- 
cure  to  labor  the  whole  products  of  its  exertions,  is  a  mdre 
farce,  an  oratorical  insult  to  the  deluded  producers,  trained,  as 
they  have  been,  to  systematic  ignorance.  There  can  be  no  se- 
curity from  force  and  fraud,  direct  or  indirect,  till  all  laws  are 
made  by  those  whose  interests  they  affect,  and  till  those  whose 
interests  laws  affect  are  sufficiently  enlightened  to  permit  none 
but  equal  laws  to  be  made,  and  to  cause  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge  and  skill,  and  all  the  other  conditions  ne- 
cessary to  equal  chance  of  happiness,  to  be  afforded  equally 
to  all.  Under  any  other  circumstances,  even  repressing  force 
direct  and  indirect,  would  but  whet  the  appetite  for  mutual 
over-reaching  and  fraud.  This  is  nearly  the  situation  of  the 
productive  classes  in  the  United  States  of  North  America ; 
where — the  foul  Slave  States  always  excepted — force  is  more 
nearly  driven  from  human  transactions,  from  the  great  ope- 
rations of  the  exchanges  of  commodities,  labor  against  pro- 
duce, amusement  against  produce,  or  one  species  of  produce 
against  another,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  It  is 
there,  in  the  free  parts  of  the  United  States,  where  the  most 
favorable  specimen  of  the  system  of  Individual  Competition 
exists,  that  chicane,  in  the  exchanges  of  commodities,  or  pro- 
duce, against  the  technicalities  of  law,  the  incomprehensibili- 
ties and  vagaries  of  superstition,  and  of  commodities  against 
each  other  in  manufacturing  and  commercial  industry,  reigns 
supreme.  The  wit  is  there,  as  in  Scotland,  whetted  to  the 
utmost,  but  only  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  those  species  of 

*  For  an  extended  proof  of  these  propositions,  see  "  Inquiry  into  the 
Distribution  of  Wealth,"  Chap.  1st,  published  lately  by  Longman  and  Co., 
London. 
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force  which  are  there  abrogated,  in  order  to  give  as  little  and 
get  as  much  as  possible.  If  the  equal  and  mutual  spirit  of  over- 
reaching of  all  against  all,  tend  to  neutralize  the  excesses  of 
fraud  in  its  efforts  to  effect  enormous  accumulations ;  it  is  done 
at  the  expense  of  the  truth,  sincerity,  and  benevolence  of  all  en- 
gaged in  exchanges, — that  is  to  say,  of  the  whole  community. 
The  freedom  of  exchanges,  however,  cannot  be  limited  with- 
out infringing  on  the  right  of  the  laborers  to  possess  the  whole 
produce  of  their  labor.  Of  what  avail  to  a  laborer  to  produce 
and  to  possess,  if  he  cannot  dispose  of  any  part  of  what  he  has 
produced,  for  such  equivalents  as  he  may  deem  satisfactory  ? 
But  if  you  give  the  freedom  of  disposing  of  what  he  has  pro- 
duced to  the  laborer,  you  give  also  to  the  persons  with  whom 
he  exchanges  the  same  liberty,  of  whatever  nature  may  be  the 
equivalents  they  offer.  Whether  it  is  the  possession  or  the 
use  of  a  horse,  or  a  machine,  or  a  house,  or  the  reading  or  the 
hearing  or  the  possession  of  a  discourse,  a  poem,  a  song,  or 
any  mountebank  exhibition,  you  cannot  infringe  on  the  liberty 
of  the  offerers  of  equivalents,  ever  so  ridiculous,  without  in  the 
same  degree  infringing  on  the  freedom  of  the  laborer  desiring 
the  equivalents.  If  you  say  that  all  exchanges  of  physical 
things,  the  articles  of  wealth,  shall  be  left  free  as  being  easily 
appretiated,  while  the  exchanges  of  mental  things,  imaginary 
values,  the  equivalents  of  priests,  philosophers,  jugglers,  shall 
be  regulated,  you  preserve  to  the  acquirers  of  capital  all  their 
means  of  accumulation  and  influence,  their  dealings  being  in 
physical  things ;  but  you  exclude  from  accumulation  and  in- 
fluence mental  labor,  and  thus  overthrow  the  wishes  of  the 
'  Labourer*  who  would  leave  to  mere  capitalists  no  share  of 
the  national  produce,  because  they  produce  with  their  own 
hands  no  wealth.  If  on  the  contrary  you  give  freedom  to 
the  exchange  of  physical  produce  for  mental  or  imaginary  la- 
bor, and  restrain  the  exchange  of  material  things  for  material 
things,  you  promote  perhaps  the  theory  of  the  laborer,  but  at 
the  expense  of  the  physical  comfort  and  security  of  the  pro- 
ducer. You  cannot  abridge  the  exchanges  and  consequent 
accumulations  of  the  capitalist  without  at  the  same  time 
abridging  all  barter.  It  is  impossible  to  separate  the  charac- 
ter of  a  capitalist  from  that  of  any  other  barterer  or  "  higgler 
in  the  market."  As  soon  as  any  laborer  effecting  an  exchange, 
receives  more  than  a  just  equivalent,  more  than  will  replace  to 
him  the  original  material  (or  the  labor  of  its  production)  which 
he  gave  in  exchange ;  that  moment  the  laborer  assumes,  for  so 
much,  the  character  of  capitalist :  he  lives  for  so  much  on  the 
labor  of  others  without  real  equivalent.  If  you  say  that  you  will 
permit  the  exchange  of  the  thing,  material  for  material  ever  so 
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unequal,  but  will  restrain  the  exchange  of  the  use,  you  abridge 
merely  one  mode  of  deriving  benefit  from  capital.  You  com- 
pel every  capitalist  to  be  a  trafficker,  and  lay  a  tax  on  some  of 
the  most  convenient  species  of  exchanges.  You  destroy  how- 
ever, at  the  same  time,  the  freedom  of  exchanging,  and  of 
course  of  possession,  of  the  producer.  Why  not  permit  the 
laborer  to  exchange  for  the  use  of  a  house,  a  horse,  a  ma- 
chine, as  well  as  for  its  possession?  Your  edicts  moreover 
could  not  be  executed :  they  would  consist  of  metaphysical 
subtleties :  they  would  be  broken  like  straws :  frauds  and 
miseries  without  end  would  follow  the  attempt  to  execute 
them. 

Exchanges,  therefore,  in  order  to  produce  that  activity  and 
reproduction  which  depend  on  the  use  by  the  laborer  of  the 
products  of  his  labor,  must  be  free :  but  that  freedom  must  be 
a  real  freedom,  impartial  to  all,  not  a  sham  freedom,  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few,  and  must  be  founded  on  an  equal  diffusion 
of  knowledge  and  on  equal  freedom  from  restraint ;  i.  e.  on 
equal,  as  well  as  wise,  laws.  Remember  always  that  this 
freedom  of  exchange  may  be  exerted  as  'well  previous,  as 
subsequent  to,  production :  the  power  of  arranging  ex- 
changes previous  to  production,  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
free  use  of  the  products  of  labor.  Foresight,  and  investiga- 
tion of  consequences,  are  what  distinguish  the  wise  from 
the  foolish.  On  the  prudential  regulation  of  exchanges  pre- 
vious to  production,  by  intelligent  producers,  will  be  found  to 
depend  the  happiness  of  producers,  in  so  far  as  that  hap- 
piness depends  on  the  use  of  the  whole  products  of  their 
labor.  Hitherto,  laborers  have  been  deprived,  by  means,  di- 
rect and  indirect,  of  all  control  over  the  products  of  their 
labor  even  after  production  :  no  wonder  that,  bereft  of  know- 
ledge as  well  as  power,  they  have  never  been  able  to  raise  their 
thoughts  to  the  arrangement  before  production  of  those  pro- 
ducts. Yet  of  the  immense  importance  of  this  prudential  ope- 
ration, we  shall  be  presently  convinced.  Those,  from  whom 
had  been  always  taken,  without  equivalent,  what  their  own 
hands  had  produced,  could  little  think  of  prudential  arrange- 
ments for  the  disposal  or  distribution  of  the  future  products  of 
their  labor.  Security  in  present  use  and  enjoyment,  seem  to 
be  a  necessary  preliminary  almost  to  the  capacity  of  making 
arrangements  for  the  future.  Yet  the  moment  that  security 
in  the  present  possession  and  use  shall  have  been  obtained, 
the  interest  of  the  productive  classes — of  the  laborers — will 
irresistibly  compel  their  attention  to  that  comprehensive  wis- 
dom which  provides  for  the  future  as  well  as  seizes  immediate 
enjoyment.  Security  in  the  use  of  the  products  of  labor,  will 
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necessarily  be  followed  by  foresight  in  the  distribution  when 
produced. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that,  under  the  system  of  Individual 
Competition,  until  all  the  competitors,  until  all  the  higglers  in 
the  market,  become  equally  sharp-sighted  and  equally  benevo- 
lent, a  theatre  is  left,  always  narrowing,  perhaps,  as  real  moral 
knowledge  increases,  but  every  foot  of  it  inlaid  with  the  rugged 
materials  of  short-sighted  selfishness  and  mutual  annoyance. 
Every  man  for  himself,  is  the  basis  of  Individual  Competition. 
Every  man  for  every  man  (himself  included)  is  the  basis  of 
Mutual  Co-operation. 

All  exchanges,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  the  producers 
themselves  being  free,  those  who  have  acquired  the  talent  of 
buffoonery  or  philosophy,  like  those  who  have  acquired  horses, 
houses,  grain,  or  any  other  article  called  capital,  being  per- 
mitted by  just  laws  to  make  what  exchanges  they  can,  without 
the  aid  of  force,  and  being  permitted  by  morality,  or  at  least  by 
public  opinion,  to  make  such  exchanges  without  the  aid  of 
fraud ;  it  is  now  necessary  "  curiously  to  handle  and  closely  to 
examine"  the  principles  on  which  the  distribution  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  labor  ought  to  be  conducted,  so  as  to  produce  the 
greatest  sum  of  happiness  to  the  laborers  themselves,  so  as  to 
award  "  to  every  species  of  labor  that  reward  which  it  merits." 

The  first  question  of  all,  that  here  forces  itself  upon  our  at- 
tention, is,  "  is  any  species  of  labor,  mental  or  manual,  cheer- 
"fully  given  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  giver ,  more  or  less 
"  deserving  of  reward  than  another?" 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  "  rewarding  ac- 
cording to  merit  ?" — Merit  is  generally  applied  to  denote  those 
good  qualities,  in  the  production  of  which  the  will  is  con- 
cerned. Were  any  individual  acting  alone  unassociated  with 
others,  the  only  rational  standard,  it  would  appear,  by  which 
his  actions  could  be  estimated,  would  be  their  tendency  to 
produce  to  him  preponderant  good,  calculating  all  their  con- 
sequences, good  and  evil,  immediate  or  remote,  and  drawing 
a  fair  balance.  Those  actions  are  the  best  which  tend  to  pro- 
duce to  the  agent  the  greatest  quantity  of  happiness ;  happi- 
ness, of  which  pleasures,  physical  and  intellectual,  are  the 
component  parts.  No  intelligent  and  benevolent  being  (and 
all  beings  really  intelligent  must  be  benevolent)  would  wish  that 
any  isolated  rational  creature  should  act  otherwise.  The  will 
is  necessarily  influenced  by  the  strongest  motives  presented 
to  it;  and  those  motives  are  the  necessary  result  of  antecedent 
circumstances.  Merit,  independent  of  the  consequences  of 
actions,  is  a  chimaera. 

Suppose   this  individual  associated  with  others.      What 
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should  be  the  rule  of  his  conduct  ?  His  first  principle — to 
acquire  the  greatest  quantity  of  happiness  to  himself — remains 
unchanged ;  but  his  mode  of  action  in  order  to  attain  that 
end,  must  vary,  because  the  circumstances  surrounding  him 
have  changed.  The  consequences  of  his  actions,  are  now  far 
different  from  what  they  were:  they  affect  the  happiness  of 
others  as  well  as  his  own :  re-actions  on  the  part  of  those  others 
are  produced :  complication  of  action  and  re-action  ensue. 
Repeated  experience  proves  to  the  individual  associated  with 
others,  that  in  order,  under  his  altered  circumstances,  to  pro- 
duce for  himself  the  greatest  happiness,  he  must  enlarge  his 
calculations  of  consequences :  he  must  calculate  the  good  and 
evil,  immediate  and  remote,  physical,  social,  and  intellectual, 
proceeding  from  his  actions,  on  all  those  with  whom  he  is  as- 
sociated, or  who  are  within  the  range  of  their  influence,  as 
well  as  on  himself.  He  must  seek  his  happiness  in  connexion 
with  that  of  his  society :  he  must  ascertain  the  preponde- 
rant good  of  his  actions  as  affecting  eveiy  oney  himself  in- 
cluded, liable  to  be  affected  by  them,  and  act  so  as  to  produce 
the  greatest  balance  of  good  or  happiness.  Why  aught  he  so 
to  act  ?  Because,  by  so  acting  he  will  procure  a  greater  sum 
of  happiness  to  himself  than  by  any  other  mode  of  acting. 
This  supposes  that  all  external  force  is  removed,  and  that  his 
associates  act  in  a  similar  manner.  The  modification,  how- 
ever, of  his  conduct  rendered  necessary  by  irrational  conduct 
in  others,  will  be  very  trifling,  and  chiefly  prudential,  to  guard 
calmly  against  evil.  If  we  say  that  the  person  who  moulds 
his  conduct  on  these  principles  of  benevolence  or  enlightened 
self-interest,  deserves  more,  or  has  more  merit  than  others,  we 
mean  simply  that  he  is  wiser  in  the  regulation  of  his  voluntary 
actions,  that  he  knows  better  how  to  be  happy.  If  by  merit 
we  mean,  that  he  is  entitled  to  some  external  mass  of  happi- 
ness, unconnected  with  his  conduct  and  superadded  to  it,  we 
may  ask,  from  whence  is  this  additional  stock  of  happiness 
to  him  to  come  ?  There  is  no  other  source  out  of  which  it 
can  be  supplied,  but  the  smaller  stocks  of  happiness  of  those 
who  have  less  merit,  or  who  have  been  less  wise  in  pro- 
moting their  smaller  means  of  happiness.  Now,  who  want 
accession  of  happiness  the  most,  these  whose  want  of  wisdom 
has  kept  them  bereft  of  it,  or  those  whose  superior  wisdom  has 
already  ensured  to  them  unequal  and  superior  supplies  ?  Were 
the  means  of  happiness  at  our  command,  so  that  we  could 
superadd,  at  pleasure,  unlimited  portions  to  exalt  the  happiness 
of  what  are  called  the  most  meritorious,  i.  e.  the  most  wise  and 
the  most  happy,  there  could  be  no  possible  objection  to  such 
an  operation.  But  such  is  not  the  nature  of  things :  the  matter 
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of  reward  cannot  be  given  to  one  but  at  the  expense  of  others. 
Those  who  have  most  merit,  i.e.  most  wisdom,  have  delibe- 
rately preferred  the  path  of  beneficence,  of  enlightened  self-in- 
terest, which  they  followed,  because  they  deemed  it  most  con- 
ducive to  their  real  happiness :  to  them  lay  open  also  the  short- 
sighted path  of  antipathy  and  selfishness  ;  but  they  refused  to 
walk  in  it.  How  then,  consistently  with  any  pretension  to 
merit,  to  wisdom,  to  real  beneficence,  can  these,  already  the 
happier  party,  desire  to  take  away  from  the  ignorant,  the  vi- 
cious, and  therefore  the  unhappy,  the  small  portions  of  hap- 
piness, or  the  means  thereof,  in  their  power  ?  This  would  be 
evidently  impossible  to  such  minds :  they  would  rather  pity, 
endeavor  to  enlighten,  and  to  add,  out  of  their  abundance,  to 
the  wants  of  the  ignorant  and  wretched.  Away  then  with  the 
notion  of  merit,  as  implying  a  fitness  of  bestowing  factitious  re- 
wards, not  naturally  resulting  from  their  own  actions,  on  the 
virtuous,  on  those  who  exert  in  the  most  useful  manner  the 
most  efficient  faculties. 

We  are  apt  to  confound  the  subject  of  reward  with  that  of 
punishment:  punishments  we  can  manufacture  at  pleasure  and 
almost  without  end,  without  pain  to  any  one  (except  through 
sympathy)  but  the  wretched  objects  of  our  aversion.  Not  so 
with  rewards,  with  factitious  rewards.  These  given  to  one, 
necessarily  imply  a  punishment  to  others,  sometimes  to  all 
others ;  as  in  the  case  of  honors  and  privileges,  the  superiority 
of  one  implying  the  inferiority  of  all  the  rest.  Just  punish- 
ments are  inflicted,  not  through  antipathy,  not  from  any  my- 
stical notion  of  demerit,  but  solely  from  the  supposed  necessity 
of  them,  under  our  actual  social  arrangements,  to  deter  the 
offender  and  others  from  a  repetition  of  the  act  punished,  or 
of  similar  acts.  Just  punishments  are  always  inflicted  with 
regret,  and  from  a  supposed  necessity  alone,  not  from  a  spirit 
of  revenge  or  of  mystical  fitness. 

Merit,  therefore,  implying  no  freedom  from  the  influence  of 
motives,  no  power  of  resisting  the  strongest  motive — implying 
no  fitness  of  factitious  reward,  but  simply  that  mode  of  volun- 
tary action  or  disposition  most  calculated  to  excite  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  wise,  from  its  tendency  to  produce  preponderant 
good,  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  term  as  applied  to 
different  species  of  labor  ? 

It  is  said  that,  "  one  species  of  labor  merits  more  than  an- 
other/' True,  indeed,  it  is,  that  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  different  species  of  labor  consume  more  of  the  materials 
of  wealth,  and  other  means  of  enjoyment,  than  other  species  of 
labor.  But  does  this  prove  that  these  species  of  labor  ought 
to  consume  more  ?  that  it  really  tends  to  preponderant  good 
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that  they  should  consume  more  than  others  ?    All  species  of 
labor  are,  or  ought  to  be,  equally,  voluntary  acts. 

If  by  merit  we  understand  a  claim  to  superior  sympathy, 
those  of  the  industrious  classes  who  work  late  and  early,  and 
at  repulsive,  often  life-consuming  occupations,  and  who  pro- 
vide all  others  with  enjoyments,  are  in  possession  of  the  most 
merit,  and  ought  to  get  the  most  ample  remuneration.  These 
are,  however,  always  the  worst  remunerated.  Under  competi- 
tion, success  is  the  only  substantial  and  universal  index  of  merit. 

It  may  be  said,  the  consequences  of  one  species  of  labor  pro- 
duce a  greater  quantity  of  preponderant  good,  tend  more  to 
increase  human  happiness,  than  another.  If  so,  the  agent,  the 
laborer,  mental  or  muscular,  has  been  already,  as  we  have 
shown,  appropriately  rewarded.  The  wise,  the  skilful,  and  the 
strong,  do  more  good,  with  the  same  inclinations,  than  the  fool- 
ish, the  unskilful,  and  the  weak.  If  their  efforts  have  been  ex- 
erted for  the  same  time,  the  wise,  the  skilful,  and  the  strong,  will 
have  had  greater  ease  and  pleasure  in  their  labor  than  the  ineffi- 
cient, besides  the  superior  pleasures  of  benevolence  and  sym- 
pathy in  store  for  them.  But  there  remain  those  who  will  not 
contribute  what  they  are  able  ;  should  they  have  equal  shares 
with  the  well-disposed  ? 

Love  of  idleness  is  the  creature  of  the  ignorance,  over-ex- 
ertion, and  other  circumstances  of  the  savage,  and  of  the  unwise 
social,  or  rather  unsocial,  arrangements,  of  the  civilized  man, 
with  whom  want  and  degradation  are  almost  always  associated 
with  physical  labor.  Were  the  laborers  ever  so  little  intelli- 
gent, were  the  social  arrangements  wise,  "  were  labor  secured 
in  the  possession  of  the  whole  products  of  its  exertions,"  love 
of  mere  idleness  could  not  occur :  it  would  be  one  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  idiotcy  or  insanity ;  and,  like  all  diseases,  parti- 
cularly mental  diseases,  should  be  treated  with  firm  and  intel- 
ligent, but  undeviating  kindness.  Under  actual  circum- 
stances, the  poor  who  are  idle,  from  whatever  cause,  must 
starve  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  effects  of  disease.  Under 
any  circumstances,  without  labor  there  can  be  no  food,  no 
clothing,  no  dwelling,  no  wealth  of  any  sort.  The  irrevocable 
law  of  surrounding  circumstances  acting  on  our  organization 
is,  that  without  labor,  without  activity,  we  can  neither  live  nor 
enjoy.  All  enjoyment  implies  action.  Without  mental  or 
muscular  activity,  to  keep  up  a  constant  succession  of  pleasing 
ideas  or  emotions — all  modifications  of  feeling — in  the  mind 
or  brain,  there  can  be  no  happiness.  Useful  activity  or  labor 
is  that  which,  whether  its  immediate  exercise  be  pleasurable 
or  not,  produces,  in  its  consequences,  a  preponderance  of  good. 
With  equal  means  of  knowledge,  equal  laws,  and  free  labor — 
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and  without  the  two  former,  free  labor  cannot  exist  —  the  love 
of  idleness  would  be  incompatible  :  public  opinion,  at  present 
the  powerful  support  of  idleness,  would  be  against  it.  Labor 
would  become  of  moderate  duration,  not  excessive  or  other- 
wise incompatible  with  health  ;  it  would  be  surrounded  with 
cheerful  objects  and  associations,  and  would  thus  become  at- 
tractive in  its  immediate  exercise,  as  well  as  productive  in  its 
consequences  of  all  the  means  of  existence  and  enjoyment. 
Absolute  idleness,  then,  or  a  love  of  idleness,  under  free  labor, 
implying  the  entire  use  of  the  products  thereof  and  of  ex- 
changes of  them,  is  not  to  be  apprehended.  The  great  re- 
ward of  labor  which  would  follow  such  circumstances,  renders 
it  impossible.  The  great  force  of  public  opinion  would  double 
this  impossibility. 

But  there  are  different  degrees  of  exertion  amongst  the  same 
class  of  laborers  :  should  these  receive  unequal  shares  of  the 
national  or  common  produce  ?  should  the  more  active  species 
of  exertion  receive  the  larger  shares  ?  In  point  of  fact  they  do 
not  often,  even  now,  receive  unequal  shares.  All  day  labor,  all 
labor  but  task-work  —  which  is  almost  uniformly  over-exciting, 
injurious  to  health,  and  abridging  life  —  though  necessarily 
unequal  in  its  degrees  of  exertion,  is  equally  remunerated. 
Whether  one  class  of  laborers  is  better  paid  than  another,  as 
weavers  than  agriculturists  or  hatters,  is  a  mere  matter  of 
chance  and  change,  depending  on  the  fluctuations  of  the  mar- 
ket, and  on  corporation  or  other  exclusions  of  force,  legal  or 
not  legal,  restraining  the  freedom  of  competition.  The  great 
affairs  of  society  are  absolutely  conducted,  and  have  been 
always  conducted,  under  the  system  of  equal  shares  to  all  in- 
dividuals of  the  same  class  of  laborers.  To  what  particular 
class  of  laborers  a  child  shall  belong,  depends  on  birth,  loca- 
lity, and  other  circumstances,  entirely  unconnected  with  the 
utility  of  its  occupation,  or  the  degree  of  mental  or  muscular 
exertion  requisite  for  its  accomplishment.  Neither  by  utility 
nor  by  skill,  nor  good  disposition  to  industrious  exertion,  but 
by  the  plenty  or  scarcity  of  hands  proportioned  to  the  demand, 
are  the  shares  of  the  national  produce,  which  are  now  given 
to  different  classes  of  labor,  regulated.  And  as  to  cheerfulness 
of  effort,  it  would,  unfortunately,  be  almost  impossible  to  find 
out  any  class  of  laborers,  so  unattractive  is  every  species  of 
labor  now  made,  possessing  it.  The  necessity  of  unequal 
shares  of  remuneration  to  manual  laborers,  in  order  to  insure 
activity  even  more  than  is  compatible  with  health,  is,  therefore, 
contradicted  by  experience.  Unequal  exertions  are  absolutely, 
in  point  of  feet,  supported  and  kept  in  motion  without  unequal 
shares  of  remuneration.  The  less  diligent  or  the  less  strong 
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of  the  same  class  of  laborers,  is  not  the  more  but  the  less 
happy,  though  equally  remunerated  with  the  stronger,  the 
skilful,  or  the  more  diligent.  The  pleasures  of  exertion,  of  the 
favorable  opinion  of  companions,  do  in  fact  excite  and  reward 
unequal  exertions,  though  the  shares  of  remuneration  remain 
the  same.     Want,  necessity,  unfortunately  now  compels  every 
species  of  laborer  to  pursue  his  routine.     For  want  would  be 
substituted  enlarged  self-interest,  the  love  of  varied  enjoyments, 
were  labor  secure  in  the  use  of  the  products  of  its  exertions. 
It  is  capital,  that,  as  such,  has  no  skill,  no  invention,  that  uses 
no  personal  exertion  in  any  degree,  but  which  is  lucky  or 
dexterous  in  the  mere  tricks  and  over-reachings  of  exchanges, 
in  the  turns  of  the  market,  that  now  wallows,  without  adequate 
enjoyment,  in  enormously  unequal  shares  of  the  national  pro- 
duce; and  then,  to  support  its  own  pernicious  usurpations, 
hypocritically  descants  on  the  necessity  of  unequal  shares  of 
remuneration  to  excite  and  reward  activity,  skill,  and  inven- 
tion, to  reward  merit !     "  Without  unequal  remuneration," 
idiots  or  hypocrites  exclaim,  "  capital  could  not  be  accumu- 
lated."    Not  truly,  with  such  facility  as  at  present,  in  enor- 
mous masses,  in  individual  hands.     Its  being  so  accumulated, 
is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  human  misery;  and  is  chiefly  de- 
pendent on  exchanges,  not  on  differences  in  the  remuneration 
of  labor.     But  to  assert  that  laborers  could  not  make  houses 
for  themselves,  tools  for  themselves,  machines  for  themselves, 
so  as  to  make  their  labor  more  productive — i.  e.  could  not 
produce  and  accumulate  capital  without  the  aid  of  some  jug- 
glers stepping  hi  and  appropriating  to  themselves  these  houses, 
tools,  and  machines,  in  order  to  exact  the  products  of  future 
labor  for  the  use  of  them,  is  a  proposition  too  absurd,  when 
thus  put  in  plain  terms,  to  admit  of  refutation.  The  use  of  abs- 
tract, or  of  general  terms,  without  explanation  or  limitation, 
and  of  similar  mystifying,  is  one  of  the  means  employed  to 
delude  laborers  and  hide  from  them  their  interest.     Were 
knowledge  diffused,  were  labor  made  attractive,  were  the  strucr 
ture  of  society  such  that  there  could  be  no  idlers,  but  were  all 
to  become  laborers  by  mental  or  muscular  exertion,  for  the 
common  good,  all  would  cheerfully  contribute  according  to 
their  powers ;  and  inequality  of  remuneration  would  not  be 
tolerated.    It  would  not  be  tolerated,  because  as  it  has  hitherto 
led,  so  it  might  hereafter  lead,  to  all  the  chicane  of  exchanges, 
to  excessive  inequality  of  wealth,  to  the  destitution  of  the  great 
bulk  of  mankind,  to  the  pre-eminence  of  an  insulting  and  unen- 
joying  few,  to  the  antipathy  of  all  to  all,  and  thence  to  all  the 
vices  and  crimes  that  have  always  desolated,  and  that  now 
desolate,  society :  it  would  not  be  tolerated,  because  it  would 
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not  be  necessary  for  the  greatest  reproduction  necessary  to 
happiness,  motives  existing  in  abundance  for  reproduction 
without  the  aid  of  this  vicious  stimulus :  it  would  not  be  tole- 
rated, because  its  tendency  would  be  to  lessen  the  mass  of 
enjoyment,  taking  from  the  less  happy  to  add  to  the  shares  of 
those  already  the  most  happy ;  a  greater  aggregate  mass  of 
happiness  being  produced  by  an  equal  distribution  of  any  given 
mass  of  wealth,  than  by  any  mode  of  unequal  distribution :  it 
would  not  be  tolerated,  above  all,  because  its  effect  would  be 
to  root  out  of  the  human  mind  the  pleasures  of  sympathy  and 
benevolence,  the  cheapest  and  most  fruitful  source  of  human 
enjoyment,  though  hitherto  so  little  practised. 

The  qualities,  for  the  excitement  of  which  unequal  remune- 
ration is  supposed  to  be  necessary,  are,  utility  in  the  article 
produced,  skill  in  the  production,  invention,  strength  or  firm- 
ness for  difficult  or  repulsive  occupations,  and  a  disposition  to 
industrious  exertion ;  the  value  of  all  these  qualities,  as  of  all 
others,  being  to  be  estimated  by  their  tendency  to  produce 
happiness.  Let  us  examine  these  in  detail. 

The  most  useful  articles  are  those  which  are  the  most  ne- 
cessary to  existence,  and  which  supply  the  larger  number. 
The  most  pressing  interests  of  all,  will  always  produce,  under 
free  labor  and  equal  means  of  knowledge,  an  adequate  supply 
of  these,  without  unequal  remuneration.  At  present,  those 
who  produce  many  of  the  most  useful  articles  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing, are  the  worst,  as  well  as  the  most  equally,  paid.  The 
highest  and  the  most  unequal  remuneration  is  shared  by  the 
producers  of  superfluities,  frequently  of  the  most  pernicious 
superfluities.  Yet  all  the  other  qualities  together,  which  un- 
equal remuneration  is  falsely  supposed  to  command,  or  to  be 
capable  of  commanding,  are  not  of  so  much  importance  as  this 
single  quality  of  usefulness  in  the  article  produced.  The 
utility  of  the  other  qualities,  must  be  judged  of  by  their  ap- 
plication to  the  production  of  useful  things.  Skill,  invention, 
strength,  endurance,  persevering  toil,  are  not  in  themselves 
necessarily  desirable.  They  may  be  and  are  frequently  mis- 
applied, or  exerted  beyond  the  point  of  happiness. 

The  possession  of  the  whole  products  of  labor — never  yet 
given,  nor,  under  competition,  capable  of  being  given,  to  the 
producers — is  a  stimulus  abundantly  sufficient,  without  the 
antisocial  aid  of  unequal  remuneration,  to  produce  all  useful 
things.  The  enjoyments  of  any  person  producing  useful 
things,  and  unperverted  by  vicious  training,  cannot  be  de- 
creased, but  must  be  increased  by  the  pleasures  of  sympathy, 
by  the  equal  participation  of  others  in  similar  enjoyments.  As 
to  the  other  qualities  tributary  to  the  production  of  useful 
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things ;  it  is  not  the  mere  possession  of  skill,  but  of  useful  skill, 
that  is  wanted;  it  is  not  mere  invention,  but  useful  invention  ; 
it  is  not  mere  increase  of  strength,  but  of  such  strength  as  will 
not  impair  the  other  faculties,  nor  injure  the  health  of  the  pro- 
ducer, and  that  will  moreover  be  usefully  applied ;  it  is  not  the 
mere  determination  to  bear  physical  inconveniences  that  un- 
equal remuneration  would  doubtless  produce,  at  whatever  ex- 
pense, to  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  laborer;  it  is  not  mere 
industry  or  persevering  toil,  but  such  toil  as  is  compatible  with 
health  and  leisure  for  intellectual  and  social  enjoyments,  that 
a  regard  to  the  happiness  of  the  producers  would  demand  from 
them.  In  as  far  as  all  these  qualities  tend  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  useful  things,  or  to  facilitate  their  production — 
which  is  chiefly  another  mode  of  increasing  them — the  same 
motives,  the  desire  of  enjoyment,  that  would  lead  to  the  pro- 
duction of  useful  things,  would  lead  to  the  cultivation  of  all 
these  qualities,  as  means  to  gratify  that  desire,  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  the  happiness  of  the  laborers  would  per  mi  I  their  culti- 
vation. 

The  possession  of  skill  by  laborers,  depends  on  instruction 
and  habit,  not  on  unequal  remuneration.  On  the  contrary, 
unequal  remuneration  renders  it  the  interest  of  those  possessed 
of  skill  in  any  department  of  industry  to  conceal  from  all  others 
the  mode  of  acquiring  the  peculiar  manner  of  operating,  which, 
improved  by  habit,  becomes  skill.  Those  who  are  skilled 
having  families,  even  if  they  know  how  to  teach,  will  teach 
their  own  children  alone :  were  the  skill  diffused,  the  unequal 
remuneration  would  cease:  it  becomes,  therefore,  the  interest  of 
those  possessing  skill  under  unequal  remuneration,  to  keep  it 
to  themselves.  But  remuneration  being  equal,  and  the  laborers 
possessing  the  whole  products  of  their  exertions,  what  motive 
can  prevent  the  skilful  from  diffusing  their  tact  by  instructing 
their  companions  ?  The  pleasure  of  admiration,  should  such 
be  felt,  of  sympathy,  of  benevolence ;  the  advantage  of  being 
more  effectually  aided  in  their  own  toil,  of  increasing  the 
remuneration  of  all  by  the  increased  production  consequent 
on  the  increased  skill  of  all,  would,  under  equal  remunera- 
tion, diffuse  the  skill  of  the  most  skilful,  amongst  all.  But  when 
skill  is  equally  diffused,  how  wonderfully  must  the  chances 
be  increased  of  the  improvement  of  that  skill,  by  the  efforts 
of  every  individual,  and  the  mutual  communication  and  aid  of 
all  towards  all  possessing  a  common  interest  in  improving  the 
dexterity  of  all !  Unequal  remuneration  tends  to  increase  the 
skill  of  a  few,  the  most  skilful,  only ;  depressing  by  jealousy 
and  trick  the  skill  of  the  great  number.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
inequality  of  skill  that  now  prevails,  has  been  almost  always 
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excited,  previously  to  the  influence  of  unequal  remuneration, 
during  apprenticeship  or  in  early  youth  without  apprentice- 
ship, from  the  previous  skill  of  teachers  or  other  accidental 
circumstances  operating  on  a  child  or  youth  of  favorable  or- 
ganization. When  this  is  developed  in  after  life,  unequal 
remuneration  is  the  eternal  amulet  to  which  the  superstition 
of  competition  ascribes  ihe  whole  of  the  operation.  This  saves 
the  trouble  of  inquiry  and  analysis ;  as  the  same  trouble  is 
saved  to  another  set  of  fanatics,  who  ascribe  all  virtues  to 
what  they  amuse  themselves  with  calling  "grace."  Equal 
remuneration,  coupled  always  with  possession  of  the  entire  pro- 
ducts of  labour )  tends  not  only  to  increase  the  skill  of  every 
individual  laborer,  but  to  make  it  the  obvious  interest  of  every 
laborer,  that  the  skill  of  every  other  laborer  should  be  equally, 
or,  if  possible,  more  than  equally,  increased. 

The  chance  of  invention,  of  improvement  in  the  processes 
of  art,  chemical  or  mechanical,  would  be,  in  a  similar  ratio,  in- 
creased by  equal  remuneration.  Now,  the  chances  of  inven- 
tion are  confined  to  those  few  possessed  of  skill,  whom  unequal 
remuneration  has  produced.  Where  the  skill  of  all  was  im- 
proved and  nearly  equal,  the  chances  of  invention  would  be 
increased  as  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  to  one.  How  many 
millions  of  hints,  of  crude  conjectures,  that  might  lead  to  the 
most  useful  discoveries,  are  now,  from  the  jealousies  arising 
out  of  unequal  remuneration,  nipt  in  the  bud  and  utterly  lost! 
How  many  more  almost  mature,  are  rendered  unavailable, 
from  the  want  of  means  to  subject  them  to  experiment,  or  to 
reduce  them  to  practice  !  Under  equal  remuneration,  no 
hint,  no  conjecture  would  be  lost :  publicity,  not  concealment, 
would  be  the  interest  of  every  one :  no  experiment  worth  try- 
ing would  be  neglected :  the  means,  if  any  were  in  existence, 
would  be  applied  to  carry  every  ascertained  improvement  into 
operation,  for  the  good  of  all.  The  equality  of  the  means  of 
acquiring  knowledge  afforded  to  all,  springing  up  out  of  equal 
remuneration,  would  carry  the  chances  of  invention  and  im- 
provements in  the  arts,  as  well  as  all  other  improvements,  to 
the  highest.  They  little  know  the  structure  of  their  own  minds, 
or  the  wonderful  variety  of  motives  by  which  energetic  action 
and  invention  may  be  excited,  who  so  underrate  their  fellow- 
creatures  and  themselves,  as  to  suppose  that  the  motives  at 
present  operating  on  their  minds,  the  unsocial  motives  of  an- 
tipathy,— those  in  which  pain  or  evil  to  others,  constitutes  an 
essential  ingredient — are  the  only  ones  by  which  they  could  be 
interested.  The  pleasure  of  having  what  others  have  not,  of 
beholding  the  misery  or  at  least  the  relative  destitution  of  those 
around  us,  of  prizing  our  enjoyments  chiefly  because  they  are 
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confined  to  ourselves,  or  to  a  few  of  our  associates,  is  surely  a 
factitious  pleasure,  and  attended,  in  its  consequences,  with  pre- 
ponderant evil.  The  only  good  consequence  pleaded  in  its  favor 
is,  that  it  leads  to  activity,  or,  at  least,  to  keep  up  the  activity  of 
the  successful.  So  also  the  love  of  rapine,  or  of  war  for  rapine, 
leads  to  activity.  But  does  not  unequal  remuneration  equally 
tend  to  discourage,  to  repress,  the  hopeless  efforts  at  inven- 
tion of  the  unsuccessful,  and  thus  on  the  whole,  (if  not  aided 
by  other  motives,  such  as  the  dread  of  mere  want  and  perish- 
ing amongst  the  ordinarily  skilled  and  uninventive  majority,) 
depress  cheerful  and  useful  activity  ?  Would  it  not  be  more 
wise  to  substitute  other  motives  to  exertion  and  invention,  the 
consequences  of  which  would  be  all  beneficial,  unaccompanied 
with  the  evils  of  unequal  remuneration,  and  the  competition  to 
which  it  gives  birth  ?  Are  not  these  motives  ready  to  our 
hand,  in  the  love  of  enjoyment,  the  pleasures  of  active  and  suc- 
cessful exertion,  the  pleasures  of  public  opinion,  of  sympathy 
and  of  beneficence,  when  our  own  interests  are  identified  with 
the  interests  of  those  around  us  ? 

That  degree  of  manual  skill,  which  is  requisite  for  the  pro* 
duction  of  wealth  by  the  ordinary  processes,  is  every  day  di- 
minishing and  becoming,  of  course,  more  easy  of  acquisition  to 
all.  The  improvements  in  machinery  and  chemical  processes, 
every  day  and  in  every  department  extending  themselves,  ren- 
der superfluous,  and  altogether  excel,  the  efforts  of  manual 
dexterity.  The  work  of  the  machine  has  driven  out  of  the 
market  that  of  the  hand.  The  talent  requisite  to  attend  on 
machines,  is  easily  acquired,  and  requires  for  the  most  part 
neither  much  skill  of  hand  nor  strength.  What  the  utmost  ma- 
nual skill  of  a  hundred  men  could  not  formerly  effect,  the  strength 
of  one  woman  superintending  machinery  is  now  able  to  ac- 
complish. Henceforward,  all  the  operations  of  industry  will 
be  more  and  more  conducted  by  machinery ;  and  those  ma- 
chines, as  knowledge  advances,  will  be  simplified.  Were  it 
true,  therefore,  that  unequal  remuneration  were  useful  in  ex- 
citing manual  skill,  the  demand  for  this  manual  skill  itself 
is  every  day  decreasing,  and,  in  the  same  ratio,  the  demand 
for  unequal  remuneration. 

But,  were  it  true  that  unequal  remuneration  was  the  great 
exciting  cause  of  the  restless  skill  and  invention  that  now 
know  no  pause,  no  relaxation,  those  who  seek  human  hap- 
piness would  object  to  it  on  that  very  account.  The  pleasures 
of  skiU  and  invention  are  not  now  sought  for  their  own  sakes, 
but  as  the  means  of  gratifying  antipathy  by  rising  above  others, 
and  becoming  to  them  objects  of  envy  and  false  admiration. 
The  activity  of  industry,  caused  in  fact  chiefly  and  for  the  great 
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majority  by  the  pressure  of  want,  is  now  excessive  in  the  compa- 
ratively few,  whose  skill  individual  competition  permits  to  be  de- 
veloped: it  destroys  health,  shortens  life,  and  precludes  the  pos- 
sibility of  intellectual  improvement  or  social  pleasures  to  the 
great  majority,  almost  to  all.  Life  is  an  eternal  and  feverish  strug- 
gle :  with  the  great  majority  a  hopeless  struggle,  hopeless  of 
more  than  the  mere  means  of  prolonging  a  cheerless  existence. 

The  quality  of  muscular  strength  is  evidently  not  the  pro- 
duct of  unequal  remuneration.  Like  other  qualities,  it  may 
be  excited,  when  developed,  to  excessive,  and  consequently 
injurious,  activity,  by  unequal  remuneration.  Peculiar  orga- 
nization operated  upon  by  favourable  circumstances,  produces 
great  muscular  strength.  In  general,  as  in  the  operations  of 
agriculture,  mere  muscular  strength  receives  the  lowest  remu- 
neration. Exercise  in  the  open  air  using  the  muscles, — from 
which  the  majority  of  skilled  laborers  are  by  the  present  me- 
chanism of  society  excluded, — is  perhaps  an  indispensable 
circumstance  to  the  development  of  strength. 

So,  the  capacity  of  performing  operations  ungrateful  to  the 
senses,  is  for  the  most  part  unconnected  with  unequal  remu- 
neration. The  sense  of  smell,  of  hearing,  the  liability  to  be 
effected  by  effluvia,  vary  in  different  constitutions.  Under 
equal  remuneration,  those  whose  constitutions,  whose  imme- 
diate feelings,  were  the  least  affected  by  such  circumstances, 
would  undertake  the  labor  with  which  they  were  conjoined  ; 
but,  in  all  cases,  for  such  a  shortened  time  as  would  be  com- 
patible with  the  uninterrupted  preservation  of  health.  No 
employments  necessarily  bringing  on  diseases  or  shortening  life, 
would  be  tolerated  under  equal  remuneration.  Mechanical  or 
chemical  means,  would  be  substituted  for  human  agency ;  or 
rotation  for  a  very  short  period  would  diffuse  and  extenuate 
the  evil  amongst  a  great  number,  so  as  to  render  it  innoxious 
to  any.  Now,  under  unequal  remuneration,  it  is  by  no  means 
those  who  undertake  the  most  ungrateful  operations  that  receive 
the  highest  remuneration.  Of  those,  whom  the  existing  system 
of  things  has  made  poor  and  miserable,  and  who  are  obtuse 
in  feeling  from  organization  or  circumstances,  the  most  poor 
and  the  most  miserable  are  driven  by  necessity  to  these  ope- 
rations. Many  are  the  wretches  that  are  rivals  to  each  other 
for  such  baneful  employments.  Sometimes,  as  in  chimney- 
sweeping,  miserable  children  are  compelled  to  wear  out  their 
lives,  before  manhood  or  even  youth,  for  the  wretched  gains 
of  competition  to  be  pocketed  by  their  scarcely  less  wretched 
masters.  Force  and  want  are  always  the  attendants  on  unequal 
remuneration ;  and  to  these  amiable  agents  are  the  wonders  al- 
most always  due,  on  which  unequal  remuneration  hypocritically 
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plumes  itself.  Were  justice  the  inspirer  of  unequal  remune- 
ration, its  most  ample  bounty  would  be  dispensed  to  cheer  the 
hardships  of  rugged  and  ungrateful  toil.  Not  on  such,  but 
on  those  whose  toils  are  the  most  grateful,  surrounded  and  in- 
vigorated by  pleasing  accompaniments,  greeted  with  honor 
and  the  smiles  of  envious  sympathy,  does  unequal  remune- 
ration shower  down  its  prizes.  As  men  advance  in  knowlege, 
benevolence,  and  real  wisdom,  remuneration  of  labor  will  be 
always  approaching  to  an  equality,  till  ultimately,  want  of 
talent  and  of  inclination  to  exertion,  will  be  pitied  as  qualities 
tending  to  the  unhappiness  of  the  possessor,  not  rendered  more 
wretched  by  inequalities  of  remuneration,  still  less  by  destitu- 
tion and  death. 

The  last,  and,  perhaps,  the  only  remaining  effect  worth  con- 
sidering, ascribed  to  unequal  remuneration,  is,  that  it  excites 
and  keeps  up  the  disposition  to  industrious  exertion.  Unequal 
remuneration  leads  to  the  system  of  exchanges,  which  pro- 
duces the  excessive  wealth  of  some,  the  abject  poverty  ot  the 
greater  number.  If,  therefore,  the  effects  produced  by  the  misery 
of  the  many  are  to  be  attributed  to  unequal  remuneration, 
it  is  at  once  admitted  by  its  advocates  and  insisted  upon  by  its 
opponents,  that  unceasing  industry,  or  rather  unceasing  toil, 
is  produced  by  unequal  remuneration.  But  our  paramount 
object  being  to  produce  human  happiness,  unceasing  toil  must 
be  condemned  as  utterly  incompatible  with  that  happiness.  One 
of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  human  degradation  and  misery, 
is,  that  those  who  labor  are  overcome  with  toil,  while  the  idle 
classes  who  live  on  the  products  of  their  labor,  are  almost 
equally  wretched  for  want  of  occupation.  Were  moderate  ex- 
ertions rendered  necessary  to  all,  as  the  price  of  equal,  abun- 
dant, and  assured  enjoyments,  these  master-evils  of  society, 
excessive  toil  and  excessive  idleness,  would  be  avoided.  How 
this  is  to  be  accomplished,  we  shall  see  hereafter.  It  is  pro- 
bable, that  no  other  motives  equally  strong  with  the  fear  of 
want  and  death  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  love  of  superiority 
to  be  derived  from  accumulation  on  the  other,  could  be  found, 
or  made  efficient,  to  produce  the  unceasing  toils  of  what  is 
now  called  industry.  Nothing  but  the  pressure  of  absolute 
want  will  compel  to  incessant  toil.  The  most  busy  capital- 
ists reserve  to  themselves  some  hours  every  day  for  what  they 
call  their  social  enjoyments,  though  they  may  be  the  mere 
pleasures  of  eating  and  drinking,  insipid  or  unsocial  conversa- 
tion, or  purchased  amours.  Want^  or  the  dread  of  want,  is  the 
real  parent  of  our  enormous  and  life-consuming  activity.  As 
the  remuneration  of  labor  any  where  advances  and  approaches 
to  equality,  the  laborers  shorten  their  hours  of  toil.  Let 
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unequal  remuneration  then  pride  itself,  if  it  please,  on  this 
incessant  toil :  let  it  pride  itself  in  keeping  in  motion  its  vast 
social  mechanism  by  the  depressing  motives  of  terror  and 
want.  Equal  remuneration  mourns  over  the  aspect  of  such 
triumph,  purchased  by  such  toil.  Her  motives  to  action  are 
all  of  the  cheerful  class.  She  shrinks  from  the  aspect  of 
incessant  toil.  No  articles  of  wealth,  though  all  enjoyed  by  the 
producer,  could  be  worthy  of  so  dear  a  purchase. 

To  produce  all  these  useful  qualities  in  the  industrious  and 
in  the  articles  which  they  fabricate,  abundant  remuneration  is 
doubtless  wanting,  even  abundance  to  all  who  labor :  this  I 
maintain,  even  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  possession  by  the 
industrious  of  the  whole  products  of  their  labor.  But  abun- 
dant remuneration  must  not  be  confounded  with  unequal  re- 
muneration. If  abundant  remuneration  can  make  one  laborer 
industrious,  why  should  it  not  make  all  industrious  ?  "  Be- 
cause," say  the  friends  of  competition,  "  they  would  lose  the 
additional  pleasures  of  antipathy,  were  none  less  happy  than 
themselves,  with  whom  they  might  contrast  the  pleasures  of 
their  abundance." 

But,  if  by  equal  remuneration  they  lost  the  false  pleasures 
(because  producing,  all  their  consequences  considered,  prepon- 
derant evil)  of  antipathy,  or  of  deriving  pleasure  from  others' 
evil,  they  would,  to  an  equal  extent,  gain  the  pleasures  of 
sympathy,  real,  because,  all  their  consequences  considered, 
productive  of  preponderant  good.  Let  those  who  have  ex- 
perienced both,  the  pleasures  of  sympathy  and  of  antipathy,  or 
who  have  observed  the  effects  of  both  on  their  neighbours, 
determine  which  is  the  most  useful  accessory  principle  of  ac- 
tion, which  most  tends  to  human  happiness.  He,  who  has 
never  been  actuated,  from  a  vicious  system  of  education,  by 
any  other  accessory  motives  than  those  of  competition  or 
emulation,  can  form  no  just  estimate,  either  of  the  force  of  the 
unalloyed  motives  of  sympathy,  or  of  the  facility  with  which, 
by  means  of  favorable  circumstances,  they  may  be  brought 
into  action.  To  equal  energy  and  continuity  of  action,  in  the 
line  of  the  production  or  accumulation  of  wealth,  the  motives 
from  sympathy  could  possibly  not  be  excited,  with  the  motives 
from  antipathy.  Happiness  from  wealth,  compared  with  the 
trouble  of  producing  it,  is  the  useful  limit  to  the  exertions  of 
sympathy.  The  pleasures  of  antipathy,  on  the  other  hand, 
never  affording  satisfactory  gratification,  always  leaving  some- 
thing to  be  desired,  there  can  be  no  assignable  limit  to  its 
pernicious  activity.  One  advance  only  leads  to  another ;  and 
the  greater  the  success,  the  more  intense  the  vice,  because 
extending,  in  its  gratification,  to  the  comparative  inferiority 
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of  greater  numbers.  If  the  pleasures  of  sense  and  intellect,  to 
be  derived  from  the  entire  use  of  the  articles  produced  by 
labor,  joined  to  the  pleasures  of  useful  activity,  of  sympathy, 
benevolence  and  public  opinion,  should,  on  trial,  be  found  in- 
operative to  induce  rational  men  and  women  to  produce  many 
things  which  are  now  produced  at  great  cost  of  time,  repulsive 
toil,  health,  and  even  life  itself, — should  we  regret  that  such 
articles  would  cease,  under  equal  remuneration,  to  be  pro- 
duced ?  should  we  regret  that  suck  activity  of  exertion  would 
cease  ?  No :  but  we  should  rejoice  at  it.  Our  object  being 
human  happiness,  activity  is  only  desirable  in  as  far  as  it  tends 
to  promote  that  object. 

Were  justice  and  beneficence  consulted,  instead  of  antipathy, 
in  awarding  the  rewards  of  labor  under  the  system  of  unequal 
remuneration,  the  largest  shares  of  reward,  as  before  men- 
tioned, would  be  given  as  a  compensation  to  those  who  under- 
went the  most  severe  or  repulsive  toil.  But  to  such  labourers, 
simply  because  they  are  the  most  helpless,  does  competition 
with  its  unequal  remuneration,  uniformly  afford  the  smallest 
shares.  Better  means  in  the  earlier  stages  of  society  being  un- 
known, competition  with  its  unequal  remuneration, — prizes  for 
the  few,  blanks,  want,  and  misery  for  the  many ;  prizes  for  the 
idle,  blanks  for  the  industrious, — mutual  antipathy  for  all — has 
called  forth  the  activity  of  industry.  But  in  the  pursuit  of 
industry  and  activity,  beneficence  and  happiness  have  been 
forgotten.  The  end  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  means.  In- 
equality of  remuneration  erected  into  a  God  by  the  successful 
patrons  of  brute  force,  or  "  higglers  in  the  market,"  has  been 
consecrated  and  worshipped  by  public  opinion,  by  law,  by  su- 
perstition. When  will  the  inclustrious  perceive  that,  as  com- 
petition neither  can  make,  nor  professes  to  make,  more  than  a 
few,  the  successful,  happy,  and  that  at  the  expense  of  the  vast 
majority,  it  is  their  imperative  interest  to  seek  out  for  a  system 
of  industry,  the  honest  object  of  which  shall  be  to  promote 
equally  the  happiness  of  all,  by  giving  to  all  abundantly  and 
equally  the  means  of  acquiring  happiness  ? 

Whether  then  we  refer  to  laborers  of  the  same  class,  or  to 
different  species  of  laborers,  there  appears  no  just  reason  for 
difference  of  remuneration.  It  but  aggravates  the  misery  of 
the  wretched,  and  gives  superfluity,  vanity,  and  antipathy,  to 
the  more  happy,  at  their  expense.  As  to  different  classes  of 
laborers,  those  which  supply  the  necessaries  of  life  and  are 
therefore  the  most  useful,  are  now  almost  uniformly  the  worst 
rewarded ;  while  those  classes  which  provide  superfluities,  ex- 
travagancies, luxuries,  particularly  if  novelties,  are  the  most 
amply  rewarded.  As  to  the  same  class  of  laborers,  the  scheme 
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of  unequal  remuneration  by  task-work,  produces  at  the  same 
time  excessive  toil,  and  brings  down  to  the  lowest  the  remu- 
neration of  labor.  It  may  be  that  skill,  utility,  and  great  de- 
mand, may  happen  to  coincide :  but  this  is  purely  accidental. 
Apprenticeships,  corporations,  guilds,  and  latterly,  free  unions 
amongst  the  industrious  themselves  of  a  particular  trade,  are 
the  circumstances  which  now  give  a  factitious  elevation  to  the 
remuneration  of  particular  classes  of  laborers;  while  the  great 
mass  of  the  industrious  remain  at  that  competitive  point  of 
remuneration  which  enables  the  laborers  to  live  out  their  ave- 
rage round  of  years,  and  to  leave  behind  them  a  new  race  to 
continue  the  routine  of  unattractive,  unrequited,  toil.  Those 
classes  of  trades  or  subdivisionsxrf  classes  which  are  the  best 
remunerated,  (for  the  same  class  is  not  always  even  in  the  same 
country  in  all  places  equally  remunerated,)  are  the  mere  ari- 
stocracy of  trades,  possessing  no  superior  utility,  skill,  or  good 
disposition,  with  no  more  pretensions  to  superior  merit  than 
any  other  aristocracies,  but  frequently  partaking  of  the  vices 
of  all  aristocracies,  full  of  unsocial  antipathies  to  those  less 
remunerated  than  themselves,  and  spending  in  short-lived  gra- 
tifications productive  of  preponderant  evil,  that  superior,  but 
still  pitiful,  remuneration  out  of  the  products  of  their  labor, 
which  the  chance  of  circumstances  enables  them  to  procure 
above  the  mass  of  their  brethren. 

A  difficulty  seems  to  stand  in  the  way  of  equal  remuneration, 
from  the  chances  of  unequal  numbers  of  children;  those  hav- 
ing few  or  none  deriving  thence  more  personal  comforts,  or  a 
really  higher  reward,  though  the  amount  of  remuneration  be 
the  same.  The  pleasure  of  having  children,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  modes  of  expending  or  deriving  happiness 
from  remuneration,  incurred  at  the  option  of  the  laborer  him- 
self. The  abridgment  of  personal  comforts  thence  ensuing 
seems,  under  competition,  a  necessary  check  to  want  of  fore- 
sight in  marriage.  Otherwise,  all  of  a  convenient  number  of 
the  industrious  might,  at  setting  out  and  previously  to  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth  or  children,  contribute  to  a  common  fund 
to  support  and  educate  the  children  of  the  whole.  Such  an 
arrangement  must  be  the  effect  of  superior  foresight  and 
knowledge. 

Even  supposing,  therefore,  that  it  were  possible,  under  the 
system  of  labor  by  competition,  and  even  in  its  best  form,  that 
of  perfectly  free  competition,  to  award  the  shares  of  remune- 
ration either  according  to  the  utility  of  the  labor,  to  the  skill 
of  the  laborer,  or  to  his  good  disposition,  or  in  a  given  ratio 
of  all  these  qualities,  some  of  them  evidently  very  difficult  of 
valuation ;  it  would  not  be  practicable,  under  that  system,  so 
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to  award  them.  The  very  proposition  would  overturn  the 
system  of  competition :  it  would  introduceyorc*?,  would  regu- 
late the  wages  of  labor,  which  without  force-supported  laws 
could  not  be  done,  and  would  of  course  destroy  its  freedom. 
It  could  not  be  done  without  voluntary  agreement.  But  such 
voluntary  agreement  to  forgo  unequal  remuneration,  would 
be  the  surrender  of  the  principle  of  competition.  Or — if 
the  agreement  were  merely  to  regulate  remuneration  accord- 
ing to  any  supposable  standard,  all  the  intricacies,  vexations, 
and  difficulties  of  determining  on  and  judging  by  the  stand- 
ard, must  be  endured :  and  without  the  aid  of  law,  i.  e.  of 
force,  the  decisions  could  not  be  carried  into  effect.  The 
"higgling  of  the  market"  will  never  effect  a  just  remunera- 
tion to  all,  though  equal  laws  and  equal  means  of  know- 
ledge prevailed.  Equal  laws  and  equal  means  of  knowledge, 
or  but  a  very  partial  approach  to  equal  laws  and  equal  know- 
ledge, will  lead  to  other  arrangements  and  institutions  than 
those  of  individual  competition ;  to  arrangements  which  wUl 
supersede  the  wretched  and  eternal  "  higgling  of  the  market," 
which  will  divert  the  now  prostituted  human  energies  to  far 
other  and  more  genial  and  delightful  pursuits  than  those  of 
ever-recurring  comparisons  of  endless  and  ever -varying  values; 
which  will  look  forward  before  production,  into  a  wise  and  be- 
nevolent distribution  of  the  products  of  labor,  and  will  so  re- 
gulate its  distribution  as  to  insure  the  greatest  happiness  to  all. 

As,  in  point  of  fact,  the  remuneration  of  labor,  or  wages  re- 
presenting it,  is  no  where  regulated  by  calculations  of  diffi- 
culty, hardship,  unhealthiness,  strength,  skill,  utility  of  the 
work,  mental  effort  as  compared  with  muscular,  or  good  dis- 
position (inclination  to  industry)  of  the  laborer ;  but  by  a  va- 
riety of  accidents  and  chances,  comprised  in  the  phrase  "  pro- 
portion of  supply  to  demand,"  and  entirely  independant  of 
regular  connexion  with  any  of  these  circumstances; — how,  if 
we  wish  to  alter  this  chance  mode  of  remuneration,  and  to 
substitute  some  fancied  just,  but  unequal,  mode  of  apportion- 
ing to  every  different  species  of  labor  its  appropriate  reward, 
shall  we  set  about  this  most  difficult  operation  ?  First,  we 
must  lay  down  our  principles  of  remuneration  :  next,  we  must 
find  out  the  means  of  applying  these  principles  to  the  case  of 
every  individual  laborer. 

As  to  principles,  in  what  proportion  should  we  reward  good 
disposition,  skill,  mental  as  compared  with  muscular  exertion, 
utility,  &c.  ?  Is  good  disposition  of  as  much  importance  as 
any  one  of  the  other  qualities,  or  of  more  than  any,  or  than 
all  together,  of  the  other  qualities?  Is  the  real  utility  of  the 
labor  (or  tendency  to  promote  happiness  or  a  preponderance 
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of  good)  of  more  importance  than  any  one,  or  than  all  the 
other  qualities  combined  ?  Or,  should  hardship,  or  unhealthi- 
ness  of  the  employment,  or  uncommonness  of  the  skill,  or 
mental  effort,  prevail  more  in  the  scale  of  remuneration  than 
utility  of  the  work,  than  good  disposition  (industry),"  or  than 
all  other  qualities  combined  ?  In  a  religious  point  of  view, 
founded  on  the  theory  of  "  free -will,"  the  disposition  would  be 
every  thing.  In  a  competitive  economical  view,  whatever 
tends  most  to  abundant  produce.,  ought  to  be  most  rewarded. 
In  the  view  of  statesmen,  whatever  species  of  labor  tends  most 
to  their  particular  advantage,  or  the  support  of  their  system, 
(which  both  mean  the  same)  warlike  and  administrative  offices 
of  government,  &c.,  ought  to  be,  and  would  be,  reserved  for 
their  friends  and  favorites,  and  most  highly  rewarded.  In  the 
view  of  laborers,  of  the  great  majority,  muscular  effort  would 
require  higher  remuneration  than  the  easy,  self-rewarding, 
effort  of  mental  labor.  In  the  view  of  those  whose  minds  only 
labor,  the  super-excellence  of  mental  labor — though  as  know- 
ledge becomes  diffused,  that  super-excellence,  like  the  late  su- 
periority of  weavers'  and  spinners'  skill  by  the  effects  of  ma- 
chinery, may  be  brought  down  beneath  the  level  of  ordinary 
hard-work — ought  to  obtain  immeasurable  remuneration  over 
muscular  effort.  In  the  view  of  beneficence,  that  or  those 
species  of  labor  which  tended  most  (taking  all  their  conse- 
quences into  consideration)  to  the  happiness  of  the  producers, 
would  be  preferred ;  and  arrangements  would  be  made  to 
cause  all  species  of  labor  and  the  mode  of  remuneration  to 
converge  to  this  point. 

Supposing  all  these  jarring  modes  of  estimating  the  merits 
of  different  species  of  labor  arranged,  and  that  a  scale  of  remu- 
neration for  every  different  species  of  labor  were  made  out, 
how  long  would  this  scale  last?  Political  events  or  physical 
accidents,  improvements,  substitutions  or  deteriorations,  sci- 
entific means  of  facilitating  or  superseding  labor,  would  con- 
stantly disturb  the  scale  as  applied  to  either  skill,  or  utility,  or 
hardship  of  operation.  The  skill,  capacity  for  hard  or  repul- 
sive operations,  even  the  utility  of  one  year,  might  be,  as  they 
frequently  have  been,  utterly  useless  the  succeeding  year. — 
Other  difficulties  also  would  arise  from  the  difference  between 
the  real  remuneration  and  its  price  in  money ;  which  would 
render  necessary  a  particular  scale  for  every  city,  county,  or 
parish — the  circumstances  of  these  places,  too,  both  as  to  the 
real  and  the  money  value  of  all  articles  constituting  remune- 
ration, constantly  varying. 

But — our  principles  of  remuneration  are  agreed  on:  modes 
of  keeping  pace  with  all  moral,  or  immoral,  and  physical 
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changes,  and  of  modifying  to  them  our  scale  of  remuneration, 
are  devised ;  also  of  equalizing  this  general  scale  to  the  ever- 
varying  circumstances  of  different  districts ;  how  much  of  our 
task  is  done?  The  smallest  part  only — the  grand  difficulty 
remains. 

How  are  these  varying  principles  to  be  applied  to  the  vary- 
ing dispositions  and  capabilities  of  different  laborers  in  every 
different  district  ?  An  inquest  must  be  held  on  every  laborer 
in  the  country.  Who  are  to  be  the  inquisitors  ?  How  often 
is  the  inquisition  to  be  renewed,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the 
moral  and  physical  changes  of  the  laborers  ?  What  a  ma- 
chinery of  complicated  laws  and  regulations  would  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  these  just  and  philosophical  valuations  of  labor, 
and  these  beneficent  applications  of  them,  into  effect !  Sla- 
very of  mankind  to  vexatious  laws,  the  collective  will  or  ca- 
price of  many  masters  united,  differing  only  in  degree  and 
modification  from  the  old  subjection  to  the  individual  will  and 
the  lash  of  one  master,  would  be  the  lot  of  the  laborers.  Better 
the  old,  the  existing  system  of  chance  inequality  of  remunera- 
tion, than  such  an  effort  of  competitive  wisdom  to  effect  a  just 
inequality  of  remuneration. 

From  difficulty  of  operation,  we  ascend  to  impracticability. 
Whenever  any  effort  has  been  made  to  establish,  by  means  of 
laws  or  otherwise,  under  the  system  of  competitive  isolated 
exertion,  commonly  miscalled,  Free  Labor,  a  minimum  of 
wages,  or  a  rate  under  which  no  species  of  laborer  should  be 
employed,  has  that  effort  ever  succeeded  ?  Has  it  not  always 
failed  ? — the  very  circumstances,  the  ignorance,  the  poverty  of 
the  people,  which  led  to  the  enactment,  containing  within 
themselves,  in  the  competition  of  that  same  ignorance  and  po- 
verty to  escape  want  or  death,  the  certain  means  of  defeating 
the  operation  of  laws  or  faithless  assent  of  employers.  Such 
regulations  have  been  always  found,  under  competition,  inca- 
pable of  execution ;  and  if  other  circumstances  have  not  raised 
prices,  the  mere  dictum  of  the  law,  still  less  the  agreement  of 
employers  or  laborers,  has  never  effected  it.  If  a  mere  mi- 
nimum of  remuneration  or  wages  could  not  be  effected  by 
law,  how  could  any  system  of  regulations  extending  to  all 
wages,  arranged  on  a  supposed  scale  of  equity,  uphold  itself 
in  the  markets  of  competition,  where  real  or  mistaken  interests 
of  all  parties  on  all  sides,  both  employers  and  employed, 
would  oppose  its  execution  ? 

We  may  conclude  then  that,  under  the  system  of  labor  by 
competition  and  isolated  exertion,  it  is  impossible  to  establish 
any  just  or  beneficent  mode  of  remuneration  or  wages,  on  any 
rational  principles  whatever.  In  despair  of  establishing  any 
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principles  of  reason  and  justice,  every  thing  must,  under  this 
system  of  industry,  be  left  to  the  chances  that  now  guide  it. 
Equal  remuneration  joined  with  the  entire  use  of  the  products 
of  labor,  will  alone  be  found  to  insure  the  two  conditions  or 
qualities  of  labor,  which  are  perhaps  the  only  ones  essential 
to  the  maintaining  in  activity  that  species  of  industry,  which 
is  compatible  with,  and  essential  to,  human  happiness.  These 
two  conditions  are,  good  dispositions,  and  utility :  first,  good 
dispositions  or  industrious  habits  in  all ;  and  next,  the  direction 
of  these  to  employments,  all  equally  necessary  to  the  happiness 
of  the  producers.  But  individual  competition  is  incompatible 
with  equal  remuneration,  as  it  is  also  with  securing  to  labor 
the  entire  products  of  its  exertions.  We  must,  therefore,  seek 
out  for  some  other  master-principle  of  exertion,  to  keep  the 
great  wheel  of  industry  in  motion,  and  to  make  industry  sub- 
servient to  the  happiness  of  all  the  industrious. 

Turn  to  what  side  we  will,  examine  the  matter  as  we  may, 
to  the  mere  "  higgling  of  the  market,"  to  chance  and  caprice, 
for  the  reward  of  every  species  of  exertion,  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  every  trifling  want,  for  the  acquisition  of  every 
object  of  desire,  must  we  resort,  under  the  system  of  Labor  by 
Individual  Competition.  This  must  be  always  the  sovereign 
regulator:  but  the  springs  of  this  higgling  will  be  always 
kept  in  the  hands  of  the  adepts,  and  they  will  be  so  regu- 
lated, that  prizes  there  will  still  be,  and  those  prizes  will  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  most  skilful  in  the  higgling  exchanges 
of  competition  ;  and  therefore,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  into  the 
hands  of  the  least  benevolent.  Invention,  skill  and  activity, with- 
out benevolence,  are  most  frequently  instruments  of  mischief. 
As  the  direction  of  these  qualities  is  of  more  importance  to  hu- 
man happiness  than  their  mere  energetic  excitement,  to  that 
chiefly  should  attention,  in  the  way  of  remuneration,  be  di- 
rected. Of  improvements  in  the  sciences  and  practical  arts 
we  have  an  abundance :  the  means  of  exquisite  enjoyments  for 
all  whose  organization  permits  enjoyment,  are  profusely  scat- 
tered around  :  the  present  great  object  of  human  pursuit  ought 
to  be  to  find  out  those  institutions  and  arrangements,  which 
would  make  that  magnificent  prodigality  of  means,  of  mecha- 
nical and  other  physical  improvements  which  we  possess,  tri- 
butary to  those  great  social  improvements,  on  which  alone 
human  happiness  can  securely  repose.  It  will,  however,  be 
found  that  the  same  means  that  lead  to  the  happiest  distribution, 
will  also  lead  to  the  greatest  developement  of  skill  and  inven- 
tion, and  to  the  most  abundant  reproduction. 

We  may  regard  then  as  proved,  not  only  the  general  pro- 
position, that  "all  the  products  of  labor  and  the  right  of  ex- 
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changing  them,  ought  to  belong  to  the  producers,"  but  also 
that,  "  it  would  likewise  tend  to  increase  human  happiness,  if 
all  species  of  cheerful  exertion  for  the  common  good  were 
equally  remunerated."  Or,  in  other  words,  Labor  should  enjoy 
the  use  of  the  whole  products  of  its  exertions  :  the  shares  of 
the  products  of  labor  should  be  equal  to  all  contributing,  accord- 
ing to  their  capacities  of  mind  or  body,  to  the  common  stock. 

It  may  be  here  objected,  that  these  two  objects  above  ad- 
vocated, "  securing  to  labor  the  whole  products  of  its  exer- 
tions, and  giving  equal  remuneration  to  all  the  laborers,"  would 
be  incompatible  with  each  other.  If  the*  best  producers  took 
all  they  produced,  how  could  the  remuneration  be  equal  ? — 
Under  individual  competition,  it  is  true,  these  objects  would 
be  incompatible  with  each  other ;  but  not  under  other  arrange- 
ments. Though  labor  might  be  secured  in  the  right  to  the  whole 
products  of  its  exertions,  it  does  not  follow  that  labor  might 
not,  in  order  to  ensure  a  vast  increase  of  production  and  en- 
joyment to  every  one,  as  well  as  mutual  insurance  from  all  ca- 
sualties, voluntarily  agree  before  production  to  equality  of  remu- 
neration—should  such  agreement  be  demonstrated  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  such  effects.  What  laws  cannot  directly  effect,  the 
progress  of  enlightened  self-interest,  of  reason  and  benevolence, 
may  accomplish. 

Second : — But  the  greater  question,  the  second  question  we 
proposed,  remains  to  be  solved.  How  is  this  to  be  accom- 
plished ?  Under  the  system  of  individual  competition,  is  its  ac- 
complishment possible,  were  it  ever  so  desireable  ?  Can  any  other 
system  of  labor  be  devised,  by  which  the  use  of  the  products  of 
labor  may  be  secured  to  the  laborer  ?  How  can  we  secure  to 
the  laborer  the  use  of  the  whole  products  of  his  labor  ? 

We  have  seen  that,  in  any  slate  of  society  ever  so  little  ad- 
vanced from  barbarism,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ascertain 
what  portion  of  the  produce  of  combined  labor — and  all  labor 
to  be  economical  must  be  combined  out  of  the  minute  subdi- 
visions of  its  various  branches — has  been  the  work  of  any  in- 
dividual laborer,  and  of  course  that  it  is  impracticable  to  award 
to  the  individual,  separately,  the  products  of  his  labor.  What 
cannot  be  done  individually,  we  shall  see  may  be  done  collec- 
tively; and  it  is  clearly  our  duty  to  make  the  nearest  approach 
we  can,  consistently  with  reproduction,  to  the  securing  to  all 
the  entire  use  of  the  products  of  their  labor.  An  individual 
savage  may  himself  fell  the  wood  and  kill  the  animal  necessary 
to  supply  the  materials  for  his  hut,  his  clothing,  or  his  bow, 
and  may  exchange  for  what  seems  to  him  good  these  fabricated 
commodities,  may  ascertain  in  many  cases  what  are,  and  may 
therefore  enjoy  the  entire  use  of,  the  products  of  his  labor. 
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But  very  frequently  amongst  savages,  and  almost  always  in 
civilized  life,  the  materials  for  the  most  simple  articles  of  dress, 
food,  or  furniture,  are  not  only  procured  or  reared  by  persons 
different  from  those  who  fabricate  and  fashion  them  for  use; 
but  these  laborers  inhabit  widely  distant  parts  of  the  same 
country,  or  remote  spots  of  the  globe  :  the  labor  also  of  the 
raw  material  and  of  the  fabricated  article  is  subdivided  amongst 
numerous  hands,  between  each  of  whom,  the  earner  and  the 
mere  exchanger,  frequently  the  mere  speculator,  step  in,  with 
claims  greater  than  any  of  the  laborers;  and  after  all,  or 
amongst  them,  eternally  intrudes  the  hand  of  political  power, 
sometimes  called  law,  sometimes  nut  dignified  nor  rendered 
so  effective,  by  means  of  that  title,  to  make  its  capricious  levies 
at  every  stage  of  the  process  of  production,  'till  all  calculation 
of  the  portion  of  the  value  of  any  particular  article  belonging 
to  any  particular  laborer,  is  rendered  quite  illusory:  and 
though  the  principle  of  securing  to  labor  the  whole  fruit  of 
its  exertions  may  be  worshipped,  fearlessly  may  the  support- 
ers of  the  Competitive  System  of  Political  Economy  join  in  the 
chorus,  full  well  assured  that  in  their  hands,  like  the  shouts 
for  liberty  of  constitutional  oppositionists,  no  practical  good 
can  result  to  the  laborers,  nor  what  they  conceive  evil  to  them- 
selves, from  the  barren  recognition.  The  poor,  in  the  attempt 
to  apply  this  golden  rule,  are  baffled  by  cunning  and  mis- 
called philosophy,  and  hopelessly  remain  the  slaves  of  unre- 
lenting competition.  When  the  seats  at  the  tables  of  compe- 
tition—wretched  as  are  the  great  majority  of  these  seats— are 
full,  the  la'borer,  ever  so  skilful,  intelligent,  and  well-disposed, 
is  left  to  starve.  The  capacity  and  inclination  to  labor,  are  of 
no  value,  and  can  meet  with  no  reward,  under  the  system  of 
competition.  Even  the  successful  competitor  for  toil  can  lay 
his  hand  upon  nothing,  to  which,  as  the  produce  of  his  labor, 
he  is  in  justice  entitled.  The  impotence  of  the  conclusions  of 
the  "  Labourer,"  on  this  branch  of  his  subject,  is  most  appall- 
ing. In  vain  does  he  wish  to  shove  capitalists,  or  mere  ex- 
changers, out  of  the  market  of  competition ;  in  vain  does  he 
show  the  pre-eminence  of  skilled  labor;  in  vain  does  he 
establish  his  general  principle.  Barren  are  the  prospects 
which  his  general  principle  opens  out  to  the  laborer.  To  more 
successful  <;  higgling  in  the  market"  than  his  past  efforts,  and 
to  this  alone,  does  he  introduce  him.  Words  big  in  sound 
and  promise  are  the  only  solace  that  the  mental  u  Labourer  " 
in  the  field  of  competition  affords  his  fellow-laborers  of  the 
operative  classes.  His  object  is  to  prove,  that  mere  capitalists, 
as  separated  from  laborers,  ought  not  to  exist :  his  conclusions 
admit  that  they  must  exist,  that  he  knows  no  way  by  which 
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their  existence  as  a  separate  class  can  be  prevented.  O  wretched 
lot  of  the  productive  classes,  if  such  be  the  only  consolations, 
the  only  hopes,  that  political  economy,  that  modern  philoso- 
phy, can  afford  them  !  Strange  that  the  "  Labourer"  should 
not  have  suspected  the  rottenness  of  the  foundations  of  the 
system,  of  which  early  habits  have  made  him  the  partizan,  eager 
himself  for  the  unsocial  distinctions  of  competition,  though 
arbitrarily  excluding  the  acquirers  of  capital  from  its  pretended 
benefits  ! 

Is  it  then  true,  that  the  wish  to  secure  to  labor  the  whole 
products  of  its  exertions  and  the  right  of  freely  exchanging 
them,  is  a  mere  fond  and  unattainable  dream  ?  Is  it  true  that, 
however  bad  in  theory  and  destructive  of  human  happiness  the 
claims  of  idle  capital  to  the  products  of  labor  may  be,  those 
claims  must,  by  a  strange  fatality,  be  always  acquiesced  in 
and  practically  enforced  ?  Is  there  in  truth  any  physical  or 
moral  law  of  nature  to  be  found,  sternly  forbidding  the  union 
of  labor,  capital,  and  knowledge  ?  by  which  the  laborer  would 
not  only  be  rendered  of  more  importance  titan  the  clod  he 
treads  upon,  but  would  be  rendered  as  much  superior  in  worth 
and  happiness  to  the  present  idle  capitalist,  as  he  now  esteems 
himself  superior  to  the  wretched  laborer  of  civilized  life  ? 

To  solve  these  questions,  let  us  first  see  what  the  competi- 
tive school  of  political  economy  professes  to  do  towards  in- 
creasing the  remuneration  of  the  laborer.  We  shall  find  as 
many-sects  in  the  schools  of  political  economy  as  in  the  schools 
of  religion,  each  of  them  relying  on  his  peculiar  doctrine  as 
the  exclusive  mean  of  salvation  for  the  operative,  or  indus- 
trious, classes.  The  most  important  of  these  schools  are  per- 
haps the  following. 

The  partizans  of  political  reform,  by  means  of  simple  repre- 
sentative institutions. 

The  partizans  of  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  by  institutions, 
publications,  &c. 

The  partizans  of  improvement  in  the  judicial  department. 

The  partizans  of  free  competition  in  labor,  trade,  and  com- 
merce. 

"The  partizans  of  a  free  corn  trade. 

The  partizans  of  a  fixed  metallic  currency. 

The  partizans  of  insurance  schemes  against  various  casual- 
ties. 

The  partizans  of  population  checks. 

The  partizans  of  peaceable  unions  and  combinations 
amongst  the  operative  or  industrious  classes. 

Of  all  these  it  may  without  exception  be  observed,  that  their 
tendency  is  useful ;  useful  in  alleviating  some  of  the  varieties  of 
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wretchedness  to  which  the  industrious  are  exposed,  or  in  add- 
ing to  their  scanty  lot  of  enjoyments.  But  of  them  all  without 
exception,  it  may  also  be  observed,  not  only  that  they  are 
mere  palliatives,  but  that  neither  of  them  directly  and  design- 
edly attacks  the  main  principle,  which,  in  the  present  state  of 
human  affairs,  retards,  nay,  renders  impossible,  the  acquisition 
of  any  high  state  of  social  and  individual  happiness. 

Perhaps  the  "  Labourer"  may  be  displeased,  that  the  par- 
tizans  of  his  general  barren  principle  that  "  the  whole  produce 
of  labour  ought  to  belong  to  the  labourer,"  have  not  found  a 
place  amongst  the  partizans  of  the  various  expedients  that  are 
afloat  for  effecting  social  improvement.  To  a  speculative  pro- 
position must  be  added  a  practical  expedient,  or  set  of  expe- 
dients, before  any  useful  results  can  be  looked  for.  The  par- 
tizans of  limiting  the  use,  or  arresting  the  progress  of  improve- 
ments in  machinery,  also,  are  not  noticed,  because  it  is  thought 
that  they  now  universally  see  their  errors.  Arresting  the  use 
or  progress  of  mechanical  and  chemical  improvements,  would 
be  of  no  use  to  the  laborers  of  any  particular  country,  without 
that  country  was  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Free 
competition,  as  well  as  general  benevolence  and  the  strong 
interest  of  the  inhabitants  of  different  parts  of  the  globe, 
equally  forbid  this  disheartening  resource  of  ignorance.  Were 
it  advisable,  it  would  be  impracticable :  foreign  exchanges 
would  not  cease,  but  would  all  be  carried  on  by  smuggling. 
Every  manufacturing  and  agricultural  improvement  is,  by 
cheapening  produce,  a  benefit,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  whole 
community  as  consumers,  the  few  only  excepted  who  were 
concerned  in  the  discarded  methods.  Though  capitalists  ap- 
propriate, for  a  time,  the  greater  part  of  the  peculiar  benefits 
of  improved  machinery}  as  well  as,  always,  the  stationary  bene- 
fits of  their  permanent  capital ;  though  almost  every  improve- 
ment renders  more  intricate  the  solution  of  the  question, 
4C  what  portion  of  the  product  of  general  labor  has  any  parti- 
cular contributing  laborer  produced ;"  yet  is  every  expedient, 
not  attended  with  preponderant  physical  or  moral  evils,  by 
which  human  exertion  can  be  rendered  more  efficient  in  the 
production  of  articles  of  wealth,  the  sources  of  so  many  of  our 
enjoyments,  as  well  as  the  prop  of  our  existence,  a  benefit  to 
the  whole  human  race.  'Tis  not  the  facilitating  of  production 
which  is  here  to  blame,  but  the  awkward,  ignorant  expedients 
of  force  and  fraud,  which  capriciously  regulate  the  distribu- 
tion. The  whole  of  the  attention  of  political  economists  has 
been  hitherto  almost  exclusively  directed  to  the  more  cheap 
articles  of  production  of  wealth,  the  creation  of  new  masses, 
particularly  in  large  and  glittering  heaps.  That  real  Social 
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inquires  into  the  means  of  distributing  wealth 
and  all  other  materials  of  happiness,  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro- 
duce the  greatest  quantity  of  happiness  to  all,  is  but  of  yester- 
day's birth.  .  The  Industrious  Classes,  whose  happiness  has 
been  hitherto  deemed  scarce  worthy  of  consideration,  as  either 
unattainable,  or,  if  attainable,  only  at  the  expense  of  the  hap- 
piness of  the  richer  classes,  whose  voice  has  never  been  con- 
sulted in  regulating  their  destinies,  are  now  learning  their 
own  interests  and  their  importance  as  rational  beings  :  they 
will  soon  speak  out  ;  and,  thenceforward,  they  alone  will  regu- 
late human  affairs,  essentially  their  affairs.  The  idle  will 
lose  the  support  of  public  opinion,  and  as  a  class  will  cease 
to  exist  ;  industry  will  be  stript  of  its  present  degrading  accom- 
paniments of  fatigue,  filth,  and  ignorance  ;  industry  will  be 
rendered  attractive  by  the  new  accompaniments  of  neatness, 
if  not  elegance,  knowledge,  pleasing  society,  security  of  enjoy- 
ment, variety  of  occupations  and  abundant  leisure,  and  will  be 
every  where  and  for  ever  held  in  honor.  The  present  rich, 
and  more  particularly  the  present  idle,  will  be  raised  in  intel- 
ligence, virtue,  in  every  species  of  physical  and  social  enjoy- 
ment, by  a  union  with  such  industrious  classes  :  of  no  pleasures 
will  they  be  deprived  but  those  of  antipathy  and  excess,  which 
in  their  consequences  are  necessarily  attended,  even  to  them- 
selves as  well  as  to  others,  with  preponderant  evils. 

If  not  to  realize  these  prospects  for  the  Industrious  Classes, 
—which  to  me  appear  not  only  practicable,  but  of  demon- 
strated facility  —  at  least  to  ameliorate  their  present  degraded 
condition,  writers  on  politics  and  political  economy  have  pro- 
posed the  expedients  stated  above  :  of  which  the  first  is  the 
establishment  of  Simple  Representative  Institutions. 

Of  all  the  expedients  of  competition  for  ameliorating  the 
situation  of  mankind  or  of  the  Industrious  Classes,  this  is  by 
far  the  most  efficient,  as  embracing  in  its  consequences  every 
thing  useful  in  all  the  other  expedients.  To  this  grand  expe- 
dient, the  principle  of  mutual  co-operation  is  entirely  friendly  : 
not  that  mutual  co-operation  in  the  production  of  wealth  and 
equality  amongst  equals  in  its  distribution,  requires  any  poli- 
tical, any  more  than  any  religious,  creed,  from  its  members  ; 
but  that  it  appears  to  me,  that  those  who  are  friendly  to  the 
principles  of  co-operation,  cannot  reason  consequentially,  if 
they  are  not  also  friendly  to  equal  political  institutions.  These 
equal  political  institutions  imply  the  abrogation  of  all  force, 
and  consequently  of  all  privileged  classes,  nobles,  pensioned 
priesthood,  &c.,  which  are  supported  by  force  alone.  Even 
the  division  of  the  representatives,  or  attornies  of  the  indus- 
trious (and  all  members  of  society  ought  to  be  gradually 
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brought  under  this  comprehensive  denomination)  into  two 
chambers,  is  incompatible  with  equal  political  institutions — a 
servile  imitation  of  ancient  usurpations,  and  a  stepping-stone 
to  their  revival  or  to  the  fabrication  of  new  ones.  Until  po- 
litical institutions  shall  be  supported  without  standing  armies, 
without  force  of  any  sort ;  until  all  taxes  are  voluntarily  paid, 
'tis  idle  to  talk  of  free  competition,  of  the  freedom  of  labor. 
Force  is  never  called  in,  in  matters  of  government  (or  in  any 
other  matters),  but  as  a  succedaneum  for  persuasion  and  volun- 
tary acquiescence,  on  the  part  of  the  governed.  It  excites  a 
smile  of  bitterness  to  hear  political  mountebanks,  surrounded 
with  cannons  and  bayonets,  and  depending  for  their  factitious 
distinctions  on  the  terror  they  inspire,  preaching  to  the  Indus- 
trious Classes  on  the  evils  of  violence.  Tremendous  evils  in- 
deed !  but  who  are  the  culprits  ?  Those  who  sincerely  hating 
violence,  demand  the  abrogation  of  all  force  but  the  equal 
training  of  the  whole  people  for  self-defence,  and  a  government 
purely  civil,  of  persuasion  alone,  or  those  whose  factitious  ex- 
istence depends  on  the  dread  of  violence,  and  who  reposing 
under  its  shelter,  and  looking  forward  to  its  support,  daily 
execute  or  enact  unequal  regulations — the  machines  by  which 
force  and  fraud  operate  to  rob  and  cheat  the  industrious 
classes  of  almost  the  whole  products  of  their  labour  ?  Let  any 
government  which  sincerely  execrates  force  against  itself,  cease 
to  exercise  force  against  the  industrious ;  let  it  gradually  dis- 
band all  its  legions  of  human  butchers,  till  nothing  but  a  mere 
nucleus  remains  to  organize  the  industrious  against  foreign 
aggression. 

About  three  hundred  individuals,  of  the  idle  classes,  inso- 
lently and  ridiculously  calling  themselves,  "  noble"  as  com- 
pared with  all  their  fellow-creatures,  in  contempt  of  delega- 
tion, because  themselves  or  their  progenitors,  by  force,  or  the 
tricks,  the  toils,  and  chances  of  competition,  have  acquired 
great  claims  on  the  annual  products  of  the  labor  of  their  fel- 
low-creatures, exercise,  in  our  country  of  pretended  free  com- 
petition, the  power,  in  conjunction  with  about  seven  hundred 
of  their  associates  and  men  of  business,  also  of  the  idle  classes, 
whom  they  mostly  nominate,  of  making  what  are  called  laws 
or  regulations ;  by  means  of  which  they  dispose,  in  whatever 
way  they  think  proper,  of  what  remains  (after  their  personal 
exactions  in  their  private  capacities,)  of  the  products  of  the 
labor,  of  the  actions,  the  very  words  and  thoughts,  the  persons 
and  the  lives  of  the  Industrious  Classes.  These  hereditary 
legislators  are,  from  birth,  surrounded  and  acted  upon  by  cir* 
cumstances,  which  necessarily  render  them  the  least  noble  of 
the  intelligent  portion  of  society.  Amongst  these  individuals, 
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these  hereditary  law-makers,  and  their  nominees,  without  sym- 
pathy for  the  Industrious  Classes,  opposed  from  indelible  as- 
sociations, from  ignorance  and  acquired  feelings,  to  their  claims 
to  equal  justice  and  equal  happiness,  whose  knowledge,  such  as 
it  is,  but  renders  them  the  more  mischievous,  because  the  more 
skilful  supporters  of  complicated  error,  not  one  of  the  Industrious 
Classes  finds  a  place.  None  but  the  Industrious  Classes,  were 
knowledge  diffused,  ought  to  make  regulations  affecting  their 
happiness ;  because  none  other  can  have  a  sufficiently  broad 
basis  of  sympathy  with  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  industrious, 
to  permit  them  to  feel  an  inclination  to  make  beneficent  and 
equal  laws.  This  evil,  under  the  head  of  the  want  of  repre- 
sentative institutions,  is  sore  enough.  One  would  think  that 
men  exercising  such  tremendous  powers  over  the  destinies  of 
their  fellow-creatures,  the  Industrious  Classes,  supported  by  a 
trained  force  taught  as  a  matter  of  duty  to  kill  all  who  refuse 
to  obey,  might  remain  perfectly  indifferent  as  to  the  agents 
who  might  apply  or  execute  their  decrees.  Such  indifference 
is  not  the  genius  of  aristocracy,  or  the  pretended  government 
of  those  ridiculously  styling  themselves  the  best  (the  only  way 
to  obtain  which — the  real  government  of  the  best — is  by 
means  of  representative  institutions  alone),  particularly  of  the 
inveterate  compactness  and  selfishness  of  the  English  system 
of  oligarchy,  as  we  shall  see  a  few  pages  further  on. 

But  we  are  not  to  suppose,  as  did  the  simple  French  people 
at  the  time  of  their  (as  yet)  abortive  revolution,  as  do  now  the 
equally  simple  American  people,  that  the  mere  naming,  by  the 
industrious  classes,  of  men  to  make  public  regulations  to  pro- 
mote their  happiness,  would  necessarily  secure  that  object,  or 
would  even  in  any  material  degree  secure  to  them  the  use  of 
the  products  of  their  labor.  In  some  parts  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America, — the  Non-Slave  States, — the  indus- 
trious classes  have  for  a  great  many  years  almost  entirely 
named  their  representatives,  and  have  permitted  no  executive 
or  judicial  offices  to  be  filled,  except  by  those  whom  they  no- 
minated, either  directly,  or  through  those  representatives,  to  a 
certain,  but  very  imperfect  extent,  revocable  at  their  pleasure. 
Yet  the  North  American  edition  of  representation  (wretchedly 
imperfect  no  doubt,  even  in  its  outlines,  with  its  insulting 
nick-names  "Excellencies"  and  " Honorables,"  its  upper 
house  nest  of  oligarchy,  always  useless  when  not  pernicious, 
its  president  king,  necessarily  an  irresponsible  officer,  usurping 
the  merits,  and  weakening  the  responsibility  of  the  heads  of 
departments,  the  really  useful  executive  officers,  its  contra- 
riety of  interests  and  diversity  of  laws  amongst  the  different 
states ;  its  limitation  of  the  rights  of  men  to  white  men ;  its  ex- 
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elusion  of  women,  as  elsewhere,  from  the  rights  of  humanity ; 
its  utter  neglect  of  the  education  of  the  whole  people  beyond 
A,  B,  C;  its  British  lawyer  system  of  judicature,  &c.  &c.)  has 
not  secured  to  the  American  industrious  classes,  a  much 
greater  portion  of  the  products  of  their  labor  than  the  En- 
glish system  of  privileged  classes,  and  law-making  and  office- 
holding  in  contempt  of  delegation,  has  procured  tor  the  best- 
paid  of  the  English  Industrious  classes.  The  absurd  trammels 
which  fetter  in  England,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  mischiefs 
of  hereditary  distinctions ;  the  free  exchanges  of  land — the 
exchanges  of  which,  under  sincere  freedom  of  competition, 
ought  to  be  as  unshackled  as  those  of  horses  or  broad- cloth — 
being  abrogated  or  inoperative  in  those  parts  of  America, 
where  no  hereditary  and  few  other  privileges,  or  church  or 
trade  monopolies  exist,  the  eagerness  of  competition  keeps 
down,  indeed,  the  growth  or  the  long  continuance  in  the 
same  hands  of  excessive  wealth ;  but  knowledge  not  being 
equally  diffused  and  the  representatives  being  therefore  of  the 
idle  or  lawyer  classes,  many  of  those  subordinate  regulations 
which  impede  the  freedom  of  competition  still  exist.  Were 
even  all  these  restraints  removed,  still  the  principle  on  which 
the  labor  of  their  industrious  classes,  as  of  those  of  Europe,  is 
conducted,  being  that  of  individual  competition,  the  root  of 
inequality  and  wretchedness  remains  ;  and  until  the  industrious 
classes  shall,  there  and  every  where,  learn  to  conduct  their  labor 
by  the  co-operation  and  mutual  insurance  of  large  numbers 
against  all  the  casualties  of  life,  producing  and  consuming  on 
the  spot,  instead  of  isolated  random  exertions  of  each  indi- 
vidual for  himself  alone,  the  enjoyment  by  the  industrious  of 
the  products  of  their  labor,  will  remain  the  object  of  barren 
wishes  or  of  hypocritical  declamation. 

If  the  grand  measure  of  equal  representative  institutions  will 
not  necessarily,  nor  even  to  any  extent  worth  notice,  while  in- 
dividual competition  remains  the  principle  of  human  exertion, 
secure  to  the  industrious  classes  the  whole  products  of  their 
labor,  what  are  wre  to  expect  from  any  one  or  more  of  those 
subordinate  expedients  to  effect  this  object,  which  we  have 
noticed  above,  put  forward,  as  sovereign  remedies  for  the  mi- 
series of  the  industrious  classes,  by  the  different  schools  of  com- 
petitive politicians  and  political  economists  ? 

"  The  partizans  of  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  by  institutions, 
publications,  &c."  are  first  named  amongst  the  advocates  of 
partial  expedients  for  human  improvement.  Every  consistent 
advocate  of  mutual  co-operation  must  be  friendly  to  the  ob- 
jects of  these  partizans,  except  in  as  far  as  they  are  exclu- 
sive, wishing  to  diffuse  their  own  opinions  alone,  or,  as 
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they  occasionally  declaim  against  active  measures  for  poli- 
tical or  social  improvement ;  to  promote  which  must  be  the 
rational  and  leading  object  of  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  The 
advocates  of  the  principles  of  mutual  co-operation  know  that, 
if  their  principles  be  founded  on  truth  and  tend  to  human  hap- 
piness, the  more  knowledge  is  diffused,  the  more  the  indus- 
trious classes  acquire  the  art  of  judging  correctly,  of  verifying 
every  proposition  presented  to  them,  the  more  speedy  and 
certain  will  be  the  ultimate  reception  of  their  principles,  prin- 
ciples which  exclude  individual  sinister  interest.  Many  of  the 
competitive  friends  of  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  advocate  it 
merely  as  a  species  of  enjoyment  for  the  industrious,  superior 
to  mere  sensual  gratifications,  or  as  a  mean  of  rendering  them 
more  intelligent  and  skilful  work-people,  or  of  improving  their 
moral  habits  and  rendering  them  more  docile  and  obedient  to 
just  influence.  Every  one  of  these  objects  is,  in  itself,  excel- 
lent :  but  if  pursued  to  the  exclusion  of  all  improvement  in  so- 
cial arrangements,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  application  of  all 
knowledge  to  its  only  honest  ultimate  purpose,  the  increase  of 
the  happiness  in  every  department,  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral,  of  the  Industrious  Classes  themselves, — the  partizans  of 
the  diffusion  of  such  knowledge  stand  convicted  of  inconsis- 
tency and  selfishness ;  and  a  very  few  years  of  the  operation 
of  their  own  system  will  show  their  short-sightedness.  The 
mind  exercised  to  judge  freely  on  any  one  subject,  springs 
forward  to  other  subjects  of  more  interest;  and  there  is  no 
subject  which  will  not  be,  and  which  ought  not  to  be,  as  freely 
examined,  and  with  as  much  indifference  Jo  all  consequences 
save  truth,  as  the  properties  of  chlorine  or  of  a  triangle. 

Amongst  the  means  now  in  progress  for  the  diffusion  of  real 
knowledge,  and  not  of  the  mere  opinions,  right  or  wrong,  of 
the  propagators,  by  far  the  most  efficient  are  Mechanics'  In- 
stitutions. Wh^n  these  shall  be  extended  to  all  small  towns 
and  to  the  country ;  when  they  shall  benefit  agriculturists  as 
well  as  artizans,  simple  laborers  as  well  as  tradespeople ;  when 
all  the  Industrious  Classes  shall  equally  partake  of  their  be- 
nefits ;  when  they  shall  be  governed  in  good  faith  by  the  in- 
dustrious themselves,  and  when  no  sinister  object  of  any  of  the 
Idle  Classes  shall  be  permitted  to  divert  their  course;  when 
they  shall  have  regular  teachers  of  their  own  on  all  the  prac- 
tical physical  sciences,  and  all  the  useful  moral  and  purely  in- 
tellectual sciences,  no  longer  dependant  on  gratuitous  glances 
at  isolated  specks  of  knowledge ;  when  they  shall  have  regular 
courses  of  education,  throughout  the  whole  year,  for  adults  as 
well  as  for  children,  on  the  best  methods  of  instruction  now 
known,  teaching  nothing  but  real  knowledge,  by  sensible  ex-* 
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hibitions,  models,  or  signs,  and  by  the  unawed  exercise  of 
every  free  individual  judgment;  when  the  blind  and  antisocial 
malignity,  which  excludes  one  half  the  human  race  from  equal 
knowledge,  equal  rights,  and  equal  enjoyments,  with  the  other 
half;  which  chains  down  men  to  eternal  vice  and  degradation, 
by  keeping  their  companions,  women,  in  ignorance  and  vice, 
shall  have  utterly  ceased;  and  when  all  knowledge  shall  be 
equally  communicated  to  all  human  beings,  for  their  own  hap- 
piness, and  not  to  make  them  subsidiary  to  the  schemes  of 
others;  then  will  such  Institutions  produce  all  the  good  of 
which  they  are  capable. 

Subsidiary  to  these  Institutions  and  co-operating  with  them, 
are  all  species  of  useful  publications,  particularly  cheap  publica- 
tions, periodical  or  stationary.  Some  of  the  partizans  of  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge,  use  all  their  exertion  to  shut  out  from  the 
consideration  of  the  Industrious  Classes,  all  views  on  matters 
of  social  science,  particularly  on  detached  and  still  disputed 
points  of  political  economy,  which  do  not  exactly  square  with 
their  notions.  So  far  they  resemble  inquisitors,  who  mean, 
by  diffusing  knowledge,  training  human  beings  to  implicit  be- 
lief in  their  dreams,  that  they  and  their  political  associates  may 
the  more  securely  prey  and  fatten  on  the  fruits  of  the  indus- 
try of  the  industrious.  This  is  remarkably  the  case  with  those 
of  the  leaders  of  the  school  of  Competitive  Political  Economy, 
who  profess  to  be  also  partizans  of  the  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
in  the  opposition  which  they  have  hitherto  given  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  system  of  Co-operative  political  economy. 
Though  they  affect  to  say,  we  do  not  fear  it ;  yet  are  they 
afraid  to  discuss  it.  Their  vain  determination  is,  to  stifle  in- 
quiry respecting  those  great  principles  which  question  their 
right,  as  well  as  that  of  capitalists,  to  larger  shares  of  the  na- 
tional produce  than  those  which  the  physical  producers  of 
wealth  themselves  enjoy.  The  truth  is,  they  do  fear  the  effects 
of  the  co-operative  system.  They  oppose  capitalists,  because 
they  envy  their  influence  in  engrossing  the  products  of  the 
labor  of  the  Industrious  Classes.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
happiness,  such  'as  it  is,  of  these  mental  laborers,  has  been 
built,  like  that  of  capitalists,  not  on  the  absolute  quantity  of 
wealth  or  other  means  of  happiness  which  they  enjoy,  but  on 
the  comparison  between  their  heaps  or  their  means  of  com- 
manding the  produce  of  others'  labour,  with  the  heaps  which 
those  around  them  possess.  Till  they  learn  to  estimate  the  value 
of  articles  of  wealth,  solely  from  their  tendency  to  produce 
happiness  by  their  use,  without  any  regard  to  the  larger  or 
smaller  heaps  possessed  by  others ;  till  they  divest  themselves 
of  those  pernicious  feelings,  falsely  called  the  pleasures  of  an- 
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tipathy — antipathy  has  no  real  pleasures,  those  falsely  called 
such  being  followed,  in  their  consequences,  with  preponderant 
evil — which  grasp  for  enjoyment  at  the  expense  and  at  the 
contemplation  of  the  poverty  and  inferiority  of  others ;  till 
they  cultivate  the  pleasures  of  sympathy,  doubling  their  own  by 
the  aspect  of  the  equal  happiness  of  all  around  them,  they  may 
well  fear  the  co-operative,  system  of  political  economy.  Against 
all  pretended  pleasures  arising  from  antipathy,  it  declares 
openand  undisguised  warfare.  While  it  pities,  it  warns  those 
whom  circumstances  have  necessarily  imbued  with  the  feel- 
ings of  antipathy,  that  they  can  never  enjoy  happiness  till  they 
root  these  feelings  from  their  minds ;  nor  can  they,  till  then, 
form  a  correct  judgment  of  the  principles  of  Social  Science. 
Unfortunately,  as  almost  all  existing  property  and  supe- 
riority, save  the  remnants  of  old  feudal  possessions  by  undis- 
guised force,  have  been  acquired  by  competition,  by  the 
pursuit  of  relative  instead  of  positive  happiness,  and  as  the 
leaders  of  the  Industrious  Classes  have  been  educated  in  the 
principles  of  competition  and  their  habits  formed  thereby, 
those  leaders  conceive  they  have  a  personal  interest,  in  con- 
cealing from  the  view  of  the  Industrious  Classes  the  very 
name  and  discussion  of  that  system  of  equal  justice  and  equal 
beneficence  which  seeks  equally  the  happiness  of  every  indi- 
vidual of  the  human  race,  of  those,  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  human  race,  who  have  neither  wealth  nor  acquired 
talents,  more  particularly  than  of  that  spoiled  minority  whose 
acquired  habits  compel  them  vainly  to  believe  that  the  hap- 
piness of  others  cannot  be  raised  along  with  theirs,  that  it 
cannot  be  advanced  but  at  their  expense.  Until  knowledge 
shall  be  so  far  diffused,  that  competition  will  no  longer  be  able 
to  supply  the  prizes  of  antipathy  to  all  the  well-informed  of 
the  Industrious  Classes,  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  as  far  as 
relates  to  discussion  of  the  system  of  Mutual  Co-operation, 
will  be  assiduously  thwarted  by  the  very  leaders  of  the  people. 
If  the  benefits  of  the  system  of  Labor  by  Mutual  Co-opera^ 
tion  be,  as  I  believe  them  to  be,  founded  on  truth,  the  influ- 
ence of  such  opponents  in  stifling  discussion  will  be  temporary, 
indeed. 

For  less  than  half  the  number  of  millions  a  year  that  are 
now  transferred  by  the  Idle  Classes  to  some  of  the  people,  to 
be  always  ready  to  murder  their  starving  or  oppressed  fellow- 
creatures,  the  whole  people  might  be  incomparably  better, 
more  usefully  educated,  than  the  richest  are  now  educated. 
But  governments  of  one,  or  of  the  few,  can  never  countenance 
plans  which  would  necessarily  end  in  the  abolition  of  all  ex- 
clusions. 
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It  is  quite  plain,  that  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  on  all  sub- 
jects, if  sincerely  permitted,  and  if  not  counteracted  by  force, 
particularly  that  of  standing  armies,  (though  even  stand- 
ing armies  themselves,  perhaps,  could  not  long  resist  the 
spread  of  knowledge,  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  them  being 
liable  to  be  influenced  by  it,)  will  ultimately  work  out  every 
species  of  human  improvement;  practical  applications  always 
following  every  step  of  its  advance.  The  errors  to  be  guarded 
against  by  thepartizans  of  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  are  pur- 
suing their  own  opinions  instead  of  truth,  and  shrinking  from 
the  practical  application  (the  only  use)  of  truth,  when  disco- 
vered. 

Next  in  order,  and  as  a  consequence  of  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  follows  one  of  its  practical  applications  as  advo- 
cated by  the  "  partizans  of  improvement  in  the  judicial  depart- 
ment." No  secondary  expedient  is  more  wanting  in  Britain 
and  Ireland  than  this,  or  would  more  tend  to  remove  obsta- 
cles out  of  the  way  of  the  Industrious  Classes,  which  now  pre- 
vent them  from  attaining  even  that  small  portion  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  labour  which  free  competition  might  afford 
them. 

The  complication,  delays,  and  consequent  expense,  of  the 
civil  laws  and  their  procedure — expedients  devised  by  one 
set  of  the  Idle  (or  what  is  worse,  of  the  perniciously  busy) 
Classes,  lawyers,  to  share  with  another  set,  capitalists,  as  large 
a  portion  as  possible  of  their  annual  abstractions  from  the 
products  of  labour — only  indirectly  affect  the  Industrious 
Classes.  Those  who  have  not  accumulated  property,  cannot 
lose  much  by  disputing  about  it ;  certainly  not  enough  to  re- 
munerate the  services  of  the  men  of  the  law.  The  abuses  of 
law  increase,  however,  the  difficulty,  to  any  of  those  emphati- 
cally and  degradingly  called  the  laboring  classes,  of  emerging 
from  repulsive  toils  and  joining  themselves  to  the  Idle  Classes. 
The  abuses  of  law  give  also  enormous  advantages — means  of 
oppression — to  the  Idle  Classes,  in  their  disputes,  civil  or  cri- 
minal, with  the  Industrious  Classes ;  particularly  in  keeping 
down  to  the  lowest,  the  remuneration  of  their  labor,  the  only 
property  of  the  poor.  But  the  overwhelming  evils  to  the  In- 
dustrious Classes  of  the  judicial  system  in  these  countries,  is, 
that  the  executive,  judicial,  and  legislative  powers  are  vested 
in  the  same  individuals,  or  in  their  dependants,  in  glaring 
and  audacious  ridicule  of  the  idle  declamations  of  these 
very  individuals  respecting  the  benefits  of  a  strict  sepa- 
ration of  these  powers,  as  one  of  the  first  steps  towards  the  at- 
tainment of  justice.  But,  as  if  it  were  not  enough  for  the  Idle 
Classes  in  their  stupid  warfare  against  the  Industrious,  to  be 
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at  once  the  law-makers,  law-dispensers,  and  law-executors, 
they  or  their  idle  associates  are  almost  always  parties  also 
against  the  Industrious  Classes.  While  lawyers  and  superior 
judges  fatten  by  chicane  on  the  spoils  of  their  idle  brethren, 
the  rich ;  the  poor,  the  Industrious  Classes — the  Industrious 
Classes  and  the  poor  classes  are,  alas !  convertible  terms- 
are  left  by  lawyers  to  be  preyed  upon  by  those,  on  whose  minds 
the  circumstances  of  their  situation  have  necessarily  impressed 
the  erroneous  persuasion,  that  their  interests  are  concerned  in 
what  impartial  persons  conceive  the  oppression  of  the  Indus- 
trious. 

In  all  affairs  in  which  the  Industrious  Classes  are  concerned, 
styled  contemptuously  petty  affairs — in  point  of  pecuniary 
amount,  indeed,  and  unhappily,  petty ;  but,  in  point  of  influ- 
ence on  happiness,  of  the  utmost  magnitude,  these  most  unfit 
law-makers  take  care  to  be  also  the  judges  and  the  executive 
officers  of  their  own  laws  !  What  resource  is  left  to  the  In- 
dustrious Classes  ?  They  appeal  against  the  excesses  of  exe^ 
cutive  officers ;  they  appeal  against  misapplication  or  misun- 
derstanding of  the  law.  To  whom,  and  against  whom  do  they 
appeal  ?  To  these  individuals,  as  law-makers,  against  these 
very  same  individuals,  as  magistrates,  applying  and  executing 
their  own  regulations.  As  long  as  a  law-maker,  or  the  asso- 
ciates of  a  law-maker,  more  particularly  while  all  the  law- 
makers are  exclusively  of  the  Idle  Classes,  is  permitted  to  be 
a  magistrate  including  both  judge  and  executive  officer,  so 
long  is  not  only  all  hope  of  the  Industrious  Classes  to  make 
any  approach  to  a  command  of  the  products  of  their  labor 
illusory,  but  equally  illusory  is  all  hope  of  any  other  treat- 
ment but  the  most  foul  oppression  and  degradation,  that  the 
competitive  system  will  permit.  The  game  laws  alone  in 
which  the  same  individuals  are  law-makers,  judges,  execu- 
tioners, and  parties — not  to  speak  of  tythe-laws  or  corn-laws, 
or  of  the  other  thousand  Acts,  by  which  magistrates  trample 
down  at  their  pleasure  the  happiness  of  the  Industrious  Classes 
— are  enough  to  un humanize  any  country.  They  ought  all  of 
them  simply  to  be  repealed,  and  nothing  to  be  substituted  in 
their  place.  Is  not  the  common  legal  protection  which  is  given 
to  useful  animals,  to  bullocks,  sheep,  and  ducks,  or  to  watches 
or  to  the  owners  of  them,  enough,  and  more  than  enough  of 
protection  to  be  given  to  these  pernicious  animals  ?  But  what 
are  the  liberty  or  lives  of  the  Industrious  Classes  to  the  plea- 
sures of  the  Idle  hereditary  law-makers  and  their  dependants, 
in  running  after  and  tormenting  a  wild  or  unappropriated 
wretched  animal?  'Tis  not  enough  for  these  savages  to  tor- 
ment helpless  animals,  reared  and  preserved  for  the  express 
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purpose  of  being  tormented,  without  they  at  the  same  time 
torment  their  fellow-creatures.  Precious  system  of  legisla- 
tion, the  result  of  which  is  to  imbue  the  majority  of  the  law- 
makers with  such  an  estimate,  as  this  state  of  things  exhi- 
bits, of  the  equal  claims  to  happiness  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures, the  Industrious  Classes,  with  themselves  !  Judges, 
amenable  to  the  nation,  i.  e.  to  the  Industrious  Classes,  more 
wise  and  more  upright  than  the  present  chiefs  of  the  law,  should 
every  where,  or  within  a  reasonable  distance,  such  as  half  a 
day's  journey,  and  at  all  times,  be  ready  to  dispense  to  all,  the 
blessings  of  impartial  justice.  All  judges  should  be  vested 
with  sufficient  power  to  do  justice,  without  resorting  to  any  se- 
cond tribunal.  The  laws  should  be  made  mild,  simple,  and 
as  few  as  possible,  intelligible  to  all  whose  interests  they 
affect.  All  premiums  to  call  forth  and  remunerate  injustice 
against  the  Industrious  Classes,  under  the  name  of  law-stamps 
and  other  law  taxes,  ought  to  be  utterly  abolished ;  and  all 
legal  procedure  ought  to  be  made  simple  and  unexpensive. 
Parties  themselves  ought  to  appear  before  the  judges,  and  to  be 
personally  examined  ;  and  the  whole  tribe  of  law  agents  would 
become  unnecessary,  the  useful  part  of  their  present  trade 
being  done  by  efficient  judges.  Such  officers  as  our  present 
magistrates  with  their  anomalous  powers,  should  not  exist. 
All  legal  officers  should  be  removable  by  the  Industrious 
Classes.  No  judge  should  administer  the  laws  where  he  has 
any  local  connexions. 

With  such  and  other  harmonizing  improvements  in  the  ju- 
dicial establishment,  the  Industrious  Classes  might  begin  to 
breathe  from  the  multiplied  oppressions  of  unequal  laws  and 
denial  of  justice  to  which  they  are  now  hourly  exposed.  But 
even  with  these  improvements,  and  supposing  them  even  better 
informed  than  the  Idle  Classes,  and  that  they  also  appointed 
the  law-makers,  what  great  advance  could  they  make  towards 
securing  to  themselves  the  products  of  their  labor,  as  long  as 
they  operate  under  the  Competitive  System?  The  skill  of  all  in 
rivalship  with  that  of  each  other,  envying  and  thwarting  each 
other's  successes ;  the  eternal  under-bidding  for  wages  of  all 
the  worst  remunerated  of  the  industrious  from  contiguous  coun- 
tries, and  even  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  globe ;  the  faci- 
lity of  the  transportation  of  capital,  when  in  individual  hands, 
to  any  spot,  foreign  or  domestic,  where  the  wages  of  labor 
may  be  low ;  the  inefficiency  of  non-intercourse  regulations  to 
keep  up  the  reward  of  domestic  labor ;  the  ever-advancing 
improvements  in  machinery  and  chemical  combinations  throw- 
ing new  bodies  of  the  industrious  out  of  employment,  before 
the  former  unemployed,  after  varieties  of  wretchedness,  have 
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found  their  level  of  ordinary  pitiful  remuneration ;  the  con- 
stantly-decreasing value  of  manual  skill  and  ingenuity  from 
the  superiority  of  the  products  of  machines  and  the  simple 
exertions  requisite  to  attend  upon  them ;  the  utter  inefficiency 
of  individual  calculation  and  prudence  to  guard  against  the 
casualties  of  taxing,  and  currency-altering,  regulations,  of  va- 
rying supply  and  demand  arising  from  foreign  or  domestic  le- 
gislation, treaties,  wars,  even  from  caprices  of  the  wealthy, 
and  from  numerous  circumstances,  not  capable  of  being  ap- 
preciated, and  therefore  classed  together  under  the  name  of 
chance :  the  utter  impossibility  of  ascertaining,  in  almost  any 
case,  what  are  the  products  of  individual  labor :  all  these  and 
other  circumstances  essential  to  the  Individual  Competitive 
system  of  labor,  and  out  of  the  control  of  equal  laws,  dif- 
fused knowledge,  and  improved  judicial  proceedings,  must, 
while  the  system  of  Competition,  particularly  of  isolated  In- 
dividual Competition,  lasts,  render  utterly  abortive  the  wish 
to  secure  to  the  Industrious  Classes  the  use  of  the  products 
of  their  labor.  The  futility  of  the  expectation,  therefore,  of 
securing  to  the  laborer  the  whole  products  of  his  labor  by 
mere  improvements  of  judicial  establishments — however  de- 
sirable, however  loudly  called  for  by  humanity  and  equal  jus- 
tice, such  improvements  may  be — must  be  apparent. 

We  must  next  investigate  the  expedient  proposed  by  those 
partizans  of  the  Competitive  System,  who  advocate  Free  Com" 
petition  in  labor,  manufacture,  trade,  and  commerce,  in  all  ex*- 
changes,  as  the  one  thing  needful  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  Industrious  Classes. 

As  far  as  perfect  freedom  of  thought,  expression,  and  action, 
are  concerned,  the  advocates  of  Co-operation  or  United  Ex- 
ertion, are  perfectly  agreed  with  the  advocates  of  Competition 
or  Individual  Exertion.  'Tis,  as  to  the  most  wise  use  of  this 
freedom,  as  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  after  the  acquisition 
of  this  perfect  freedom,  or  even  before  acquiring  it — for  its 
real  bona  fide  acquisition  is  an  utter  impossibility  under  our 
actual  social  arrangements — that  the  advocates  of  the  two 
schemes  of  social  arrangement  differ. 

Whilst  any  traces  of  the  present  almost  universal  system  of 
forcible  taxation,  for  any  purposes,  exist ;  whilst  the  system 
of  loans  and  stocks  exists,  levying  annually  the  products  of  the 
labor  of  the  Industrious  Classes,  because  the  Idle  Classes  of 
preceding  ages  wasted  vast  quantities  of  the  accumulated  pro- 
ducts of  the  labor  of  the  then  existing  Industrious  Classes; 
whilst  hereditary  privileges  giving  to  wealth  (which  already 
by  its  mere  possession  has  too  much  influence  for  morality 
or  justice)  factitious  means  of  oppression  ;  or  any  other  species 
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of  privileges  whatever  exist, — what  more  vain  than  to  declaim 
about  securing  to  labor  the  whole  products  of  its  exertions  ? 
You  permit,  by  your  "  Free  Competition,"the  industrious  to 
under-bid  and  over-reach  each  other,   and  hold  out  every 
motive  for  them  to  do  so,  by  giving  all  the  rewards  of  power 
and  enjoyment,  political  and  social,   to  the  accumulators  of 
large  masses  of  capital :  the  Industrious  may  compete  as  freely 
as  they  please  with  each  other;  but  the  Idle,  beginning  with 
the  preachers  of  morality,  particularly  of  humility  and  absti- 
nence, seize  at  their  pleasure,  most  frequently  without  any 
pretension  of  an  equivalent,  but  always  without  an  equivalent 
deemed  satisfactory  by  the  producers,  on  whatever  portions 
of  the  products  of  labor  may  suit  their  caprices  ;  sometimes 
under  the  sanction  of  large  clubs  of  sinister  interests  under 
the  name  of  laws  ;  sometimes  under  the  sanction  of  one  or  a 
few,  under  the  name  of  decrees,  edicts,  ukases,  &c.  Wherever 
the  products  of  labor  are  not  freely  given  by  the  laborer  for 
an  equivalent  by  him  deemed  satisfactory,  the  species  of  abs- 
tracting power ^  whether  lay  or  clerical,  whether  of  one  or 
many,  signifies  comparatively  little  to  the  Industrious  Classes. 
Free  Competition  amongst  themselves  enables  the  Industrious 
Classes  to  produce  the  more  honey,  that  a  greater  surplus  may 
be  left,  after  keeping  them  alive  and  in  a  state  fit  for  repro- 
duction, to  be  devoured  by  the  drones,  the  Idle  Classes.     If 
these  drones  would  be  satisfied  to  beg  for  what  honey  they 
want,  or  if  they  would  condescend  to  give  songs  or  any  trifle 
which  would  satisfy  the  producers,  the  evil  would  not  be  so 
great.     But  political  and  clerical  drones  universally  take  by 
force-,  and  that  for  the  best  of  all  possible  reasons,  because 
they  could  not  otherwise  take  at  all,  or  very  little,  not  more 
than  the  least  that  would  remunerate  such  services  as  were 
deemed  by  the  Industrious  to  be  real,  at  the  rate  of  remune- 
ration which  services  equally  onerous  obtained  in  the  market 
of  competition.     Let  these  human  drones  look  to  the  way  in 
which  the  working  bees  treat  their  insect  drones. 

What  does  free  competition  affect  to  do  ?  It  does  not  med- 
dle with  public  loans  and  stock-jobbing ;  it  does  not  meddle 
with  political  institutions  or  forcible  taxation :  it  merely  re- 
gulates the  taxing-machine  so  as  to  make  it  more  perfect  and 
more  productive  to  the  managers,  like  the  feeding  of  horses 
and  repairing  of  roads  to  increase  the  returns  of  the  owners 
of  coaches  :  it  does  not  affect  to  diffuse  equal  knowledge :  it 
does  not  affect  to  ameliorate  laws  or  judicial  establishments, 
except  in  as  far  as  interfering  with  what  economists  most 
vaguely  c&\\  freedom  of  competition. 

Political  economists  of  the  school  of  Competition  have,  ner 
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ver  defined  what  they  mean  by  the  words  "  Free  Competi- 
tion," Free,  or  equal,  competition  implies  the  removal  of  all 
legal  or  moral  impediments  to  the  acquisition,  by  every  human 
being,  of  equal  chances  for  the  production  or  accumulation  of 
wealth.  Amongst  these  equal  chances,  should  be  equal  means 
of  knowledge  and  skill,  equal  freedom  of  action,  equal  mate- 
rials for  production  and  accumulation,  equal  rights  and  duties 
legal  and  moral,  not  only  as  to  the  Industrious  as  amongst 
themselves,  but  as  compared  with  capitalists  and  the  wholly 
Idle  Classes.  Free  Competition  should  imply  equal  chances 
of  success  for  all  with  equal  organization  at  least  at  the  outset 
of  their  career.  Less  than  this  is  Competition,  more  or  less, 
restrained.  No  two  persons  are  agreed  as  to  what  they  mean 
by  Free  Competition. 

To  give  fair  scope  to  the  real,  bona  fide,  freedom  of  com- 
petition of  all  with  all,  not  only  ought  all  forcible  taxation  and 
unequal  institutions  to  cease;  not  only  ought  equal  education, 
equal  means  of  knowledge  and  skill,  to  be  afforded  to  all ;  but 
also,  all  ought  at  birth,  or  at  setting  out  in  life,  in  the  race  of 
competition,  to  be  made  equal  in  the  means  of  success  de- 
pending on  capital.  This  necessary  consequence  of  the  just 
principles  of  free  competition,  the  pretended  partizans  of  free 
competition  disclaim.  Free  competition  between  the  son  of 
a  .capitalist,  inheriting  of  course  the  merits  of  his  father,  of 
20,000/.  a  year,  and  the  son  of  a  laborer  possessing  nothing  ! 

To  render  competition  between  the  individuals  of  each  suc- 
ceeding generation  equal,  the  children  of  all  ought,  at  the 
common  cost,  to  be  equally  educated ;  and  the  fortunes  of  all 
should  be  equalized  on  beginning  the  race  of  competition. 
The  truth  is,  almost  all  the  friends  of  what  they  most  falsely 
call,  free  competition,  value  it  simply  as  a  means  of  inequa- 
lity, of  making  their  fortunes,  of  raising  themselves  up  out  of 
the  degradation  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  of  succeeding  to 
the  influence  of  the  feudal  and  capitalist  aristocracy,  of  form- 
ing a  new  aristocracy,  the  aristocracy  of  talent.  What  inequa- 
lity, what  immensity  of  reward  can  be  too  great  for  their  me- 
rits !  What  prizes  could  the  industrious  classes  grudge  such 
men  !  so  talented  in  the  noble  science  of  "  higgling  in  the 
market  !"  Free  Competition  has  never  yet  practically  meant 
any  thing  else  but  free  competition  amongst  pauper,  ignorant, 
laborers  against  each  other. 

In  many  parts  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  where 
not  only  the  nearest  approach  is  made  to  freedom  of  compe- 
tition, but  where  also  the  nearest  approach  is  made  to  Simple 
Representative  Institutions,  to  the  equal  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge, and  to  improved  judicial  establishments ;  what  approach 
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is  there  made  towards  securing  to  the  Industrious  Classes  the 
whole  products  of  their  labor  ?  The  same  under-bidding  and 
over-reaching  of  different  trades,  and  of  the  members  of  the 
same  trade  to  each  other ;  the  same  eternally-succeeding  dis- 
tresses, arising  from  the  impossibility  of  suiting  regularly  the 
supply  of  commodities  to  the  demand,  from  ever-advancing  im- 
provements in  the  practical  applications  of  chemistry  and  me- 
chanics, from  the  fluctuations  of  trade  and  commerce,  of  the 
currency,  of  fiscal  regulations,  as  well  as  of  civil  and  criminal 
laws  differing  in  the  different  states ;  the  same,  or  greater  com- 
petition of  foreign,  though  less  of  domestic  poor ;  the  same  frauds, 
jealousies,  and  hatreds  that  everywhere  attend  the  Competitive 
System ;  the  same  impossibility  of  ascertaining,  in  almost  any 
case,  from  the  multiplicity  of  hands  employed  on  the  same  ar- 
ticles, what  are  the  products  of  the  labor  of  any  individual 
producer;  the  same  degradation,  or  nearly  the  same  degrada- 
tion, attached  to  manual  labor;  the  same  or  greater  activity 
of  accumulation  by  mere  exchanges,  and  as  the  result  of  all — 
notwithstanding  the  resource  of  unmeasured  tracts  of  fertile 
unoccupied  land,  a  circumstance  no  way  dependant  on  free 
competition — arises  a  mere  sufficiency  of  food  and  clothing  to 
support  in  health  (when  not  counteracted  by  intemperance 
and  oth^r  causes)  the  industrious  classes,  without  almost  any 
approach  to  the  decencies,  the  elegancies,  the  intellectual  or 
even  social  pleasures  of  life  :  of  thieving  from  mere  want  not 
much,  but  of  benevolence  as  little  as  elsewhere :  the  domestic, 
civil,  and  political,  slavery  of  the  weaker  half  of  the  human  race 
as  much  an  enforcement  of  law,  superstition  and  what  is  called 
morals  (misguided  public  opinion)  there,  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States,  as  in  Great  Britain. 

Such  is  the  situation  of  the  Industrious  Classes,  of  nine- 
tenths  or  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  inhabitants,  of  the  most 
free  in  politics  and  competition  and  the  most  happy  parts  of 
the  North  American  United  States.  Such  is  the  state  of  things, 
which  the  partizans  of  Free  Competition  point  out  as  the  per- 
fection of  their  system,  as  the  utmost  state  of  improvement 
and  happiness  to  which  their  system  of  isolated  individual  ex- 
ertion and  competition  can  raise  the  bulk  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures. 

In  my  opinion,  those  partizans  of  Free  Competition,  who 
are  also  friendly  to  simple  representative  Institutions,  to  the 
equal  diffusion  of  knowledge,  to  judicial  and  all  other  im- 
provements compatible  with  the  principle  of  Competition, 
much  underrate  the  beneficial  effects  of  their  measures,  in  sup- 
posing that  they  would  lead  to  no  better  results  than  those 
which  are  to  be  now  seen  in  the  most  happy  parts  of  the 
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United  States.  Their  improvements  hitherto  have  been  mostly 
negative,  casting  off  most  of  the  restraints  (though  retaining 
in  many  parts  the  most  cruel  and  disgraceful  of  them)  of  the 
odious  European  System  of  direct  force,  or  force-supported 
fraud.  In  the  positive  pursuit  of  happiness  they  have  hardly 
made  a  step.  Because  they  have  laid  well  some  of  the  foun- 
dations of  good  government,  or  wise  social  arrangements,  they 
think,  like  the  Czar  of  Russia  or  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  that 
they  have  completed  the  structure.  Multitudes  of  minor  steps 
they  may  make  to  improve  their  present  system  :  no  great  step 
can  they  make  without  stepping  beyond  their  Competitive 
System ;  that  system  which  they  look  upon  as  the  result  of  the 
laws  of  nature  necessarily  associating  comparative  poverty 
with  labor,  affluence  with  idleness  or  pernicious  activity,  labor 
without  capital,  on  the  one  hand,  capital  and  knowledge  com- 
manding and  enjoying  the  products  of  labor,  on  the  other. 
The  great  mass  of  the  human  race  must,  according  to  the 
partizans  of  Free  Competition,  eternally  remain  greatly  inferior 
in  point  of  comforts  and  improvement  to  the  fortunate  few, 
eternally  rising  by  the  chances  of  Competition,  or  by  what 
these  partizans  are  pleased  to  call  the  superior  merits  of  their 
exertions. 

The  real  question  is,  whether  it  is  possible^  by  any  social  ar- 
rangements, to  render  the  whole  of  the  Industrious  Classes 
more  intelligent,  more  moral,  better  provided  with  all  the 
comforts,  conveniences,  and  elegancies  of  life  worth  the  trou- 
ble of  producing,  and  consequently  more  happy,  than  the  Idle 
Classes  or  the  perniciously  employed,  now  are.  That  it  would 
be  desirable  so  to  raise  the  whole  of  the  industrious  classes, 
without  lowering,  but  even  with  the  elevation  of  the  happi- 
ness of  the  Idle, — were  it  possible, — will  not  now  be  denied 
in  print.  But  it  is  to  be  feared,  from  the  short-sighted  views 
of  happiness  necessarily  impressed  by  education  and  circum- 
stances on  the  Idle  Classes,  (the  leaders  of  Competition  most 
particularly  included,)  from  the  false  pleasures  of  antipathy, 
which  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  as  the  chief 
source  of  their  happiness, — that,  instead  pf  desiring,  they  se- 
cretly, though  strangely,  dread  the  elevation  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  to  a  state  of  happiness  equal  to  their  own.  Hence 
the  effort  to  stifle  inquiry,  to  prevent  any  experiment  of  the 
new  social  arrangements  :  hence  the  cry  of  impracticable,  vi- 
sionary, and  all  such  ignorant  or  hypocritical  exclamations. 
Hence  the  nonsense  of  the  Lord  having  doomed  the  mass  of 
human  beings  to  live  in  poverty,  "  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow." 
The  question,  however,  of  the  practicability  of  raising  the  In- 
dustrious Classes  to  a  state  of  happiness  much  beyond  that 
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of  the  present  Idle  Classes,  and  of  raising  the  idle  classes  with 
them,  by  opening  to  them  new  and  superior  sources  of  happi- 
ness in  the  society  of  the  regenerated  industrious,  will  not 
only  be  discussed,  notwithstanding  the  fears  of  the  successful 
and  very  meritorious  competitors,  but  will  be  put  to  the  test 
of  experiment.  Gradual  amelioration  in  the  lot  of  the  always 
necessarily  poorer  and  inferior  classes  (nine-tenths,  or  four- 
fifths,  or  say  even  two-thirds  of  the  human  race)  is  all  that 
Free  Competition  promises:  revolving  ages  are  doing  very 
little  towards  the  realization  of  these  promises:  were  they  all 
fulfilled,  the  question  between  Competition  and  Co-operation 
would  remain  nearly  as  before. 

We  proceed,  then,  to  our  next  head  of  inquiry,  the  expe- 
dient proposed  by  another  class  of  the  partizans  of  Competi- 
tion, the  friends  of  a  free  corn  trade.  This  is  but  a  branch 
of  the  last  grand  expedient  of  general  free  competition  :  in 
most  civilized  countries,  particularly  Britain,  it  relates  to  but 
a  branch  of  the  corn  trade,  the  foreign,  the  free  exchange  of 
corn  and  other  provisions  at  home,  from  one  part  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  other — by  far  the  more  important  measure — being 
already  established. 

If  the  larger  measure,  Free  Competition  of  all  labor  and  all 
trades,  would  be  inefficient  to  advance  the  happiness  of  the 
Industrious  Classes,  it  would  seem  to  be  waste  of  time  to  in- 
quire into  the  effect  of  this  minor  measure.  The  effect  would 
probably  be,  to  lower,  beneath  what  it  would  otherwise  be, 
at  least  for  a  few  years,  and  keep  more  steady,  the  average 
price  of  corn  in  the  importing  country ;  but  would  it  there- 
fore raise,  to  any  degree  worth  naming,  the  remuneration  of 
the  labor  of  the  industrious  ?  Would  not  three-fourths,  not 
to  say  nine-tenths,  of  the  benefits  of  this  measure,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things,  be  reaped  by  the  exchangers  wholesale 
and  retail,  the  master-carriers,  and  by  the  master-manufac- 
turers, in  cheapening  the  price  and  extending  the  sale  of  their 
goods?  Would  it  do  more  for  the  industrious  than  to  cause 
fewer  of  them,  perhaps,  to  die,  prematurely,  of  want  or  of  slow 
diseases  brought  on  by  want  ?  Will  not  the  Competitive  sy- 
stem always  lower  the  wages  of  labor  with  the  cheapness  of 
the  articles,  of  which  corn  is  the  chief,  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  industrious  ?  Should  the  general  remunera- 
tion of  labor,  in  the  command  by  the  laborer  of  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  life,  be  raised  one-tenth  (say  even  one- 
half  in  the  worst  requited  labor)  by  such  a  measure  beyond, 
not  what  they  now  are,  but  what  they  would  otherwise  be, — is 
not  this  the  most  that  could  be  expected  from  such  a  measure? 
True,  the  general  effect  it  would  have  in  somewhat  cheapening 
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the  productions  of  the  country,  manufactured  as  well  as  agri- 
cultural, would  perhaps  extend,  or  prevent  the  so  great  de- 
crease, as  would  otherwise  take  place,  of  manufacturing  esta- 
blishments :  but  it  would  not  alter  the  principles  on  which  these 
competitive  establishments  are  now  conducted.  Greater  num- 
bers of  capitalists,  and  greater  swarms  of  over-worked  and  ill- 
requited  laborers,  would,  perhaps,  were  this  measure  com- 
bined with  the  removal  of  taxation,  be  seen :  but  the  greater 
swarms  would  not,  to  any  perceptible  degree,  be  more  ad- 
vanced in  improvement  and  happiness  than  the  smaller 
swarms  had  been.  The  number  of  prizes  for  success  in  com- 
petition to  the  very  meritorious  individuals,  capitalists,  dancers, 
poets,  priests  or  gamblers, — who  always  deserve  to  obtain  them, 
the  proof  of  their  merit  being  their  success, — would  be  in- 
creased. Out  of  the  increased  quantity  of  productions,  a 
greater  portion  could  also  be  levied,  by  the  usual  means  of 
force,  by  that  portion  of  the  Idle  who  are  the  governing  classes. 
Hence  the  demands  of  all  the  partizans  of  competition,  of 
those  who  have  had  the  great  merit  to  draw,  or  who  expect 
to  draw — of  course  by  means  of  their  merit  alone — the  prizes 
in  this  enlarged  scheme  of  competition,  for  this  measure  of  a 
Free  Corn  Trade.  Hence  the  usual  illusions  they  have  played 
on  the  great  mass  of  the  industrious,  representing  to  them, 
that  all  the  benefits  of  this  measure  would  be  reaped  by  them, 
in  an  increased  remuneration  of  labor.  In  a  few  years  after 
this  measure — all  other  circumstances  remaining  the  same — 
it  is  probable  that  no  perceptible  difference  would  be  found 
in  the  situation  of  the  Industrious  Classes.  Things,  as  they 
say,  would  find  their  level.  Remuneration  would  come  round 
to  that  standard  of  competition,  which  would  enable  the  la- 
borers to  live  and  perpetuate  their  species.  In  Poland  and 
Russia,  in  the  North  American  United  States,  and  formerly 
in  Britain,  there  are,  or  were,  no  corn  monopolies :  what 
wonders  the  non-existence  or  non-operation  of  corn  laws 
have  done  for  the  Industrious  Classes  of  these  countries,  or  of 
Britain  while  exporting  corn  ! 

Improvements  in  machinery  have  wonderfully  facilitated  the 
production  and,  consequently,  cheapened  the  real  price  of  all 
manufactured  articles :  cheapened  them  to  the  consumers,  to 
the  capitalists  and  idle  who  are  the  real  consumers  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  labor,  not  increased  the  consumption  to  the  indus- 
trious producers,  as  compared  with  the  quantity  of  labor  now 
exacted  from  them,  who  consume  so  little  of  what  their  hands 
produce.  Though  machinery  has  cheapened  the  products  of 
labor,  has  it  raised  the  real  remuneration  to  the  laborer  ? 
Certainly  not.  Though  a  Free  external  Corn  Trade  may  also 
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tend  to  keep  down  the  real  price  of  all  articles  lower  than 
they  would  otherwise  be,  it  follows  as  little,  that  the  very  partial 
cheapening  of  all  things  of  home-make,  from  this  cause,  wrould 
increase  the  general  remuneration  of  labor.  Production  might 
be  increased,  or  might  be  prevented  from  retrograding :  but 
as  to  the  distribution  of  those  productions,  the  principles  of 
that  distribution  remaining  the  same,  the  difference  would  be 
only  in  the  greater  buz  of  activity,  in  the  greater  quantity  of 
articles  carried  to  and  fro  by  greater  numbers  of  the  indus- 
trious, and  consumed  by  proportionally  greater  numbers  of 
the  unenjoying  idle. 

The  real  remuneration  of  labor,  under  the  system  of  Free 
Competition — in  no  part  of  the  world  yet  completely  established 
—depends  on  those  various,  and  often  most  complicated  cir- 
cumstances, which  influence  the  quantity  of  articles  produced, 
or  what  is  called  the  supply  of  them,  as  compared  with  those 
equally  various  and  complicated  circumstances,  which  influence 
the  capability  of  those  who  desire  such  articles  to  give  a  satis- 
factory equivalent  for  them,  called  the  demand.  The  knowledge, 
and  power  political  and  civil,  possessed  by  the  laborers,  joined 
to  their  accustomed  habits  of  enjoyment,  are  the  most  influ- 
ential of  the  causes,  which,  under  all  circumstances,  regulate 
the  real  remuneration  of  labor.  Of  the  circumstances  influ- 
encing supply  and  demand,  the  cheapness  of  food  is  but  one, 
though  very  important,  if  in  a  high  ratio  of  increase  or  decrease, 
and  influencing  both  sides  of  the  balance,  demand,  as  well  as 
supply.  But  the  question  of  the  whole  supply  of,  and  demand 
for,  all  articles  or  any  particular  article,  is  one  thing ;  and  the 
question  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  products  of  industry  to  be 
consumed  by  the  industrious,  is  altogether  another.  The  de- 
mand say  the  friends  of  competition,  'whatever  be  the  price  of 
food  or  other  articles,  must  be  always  something  greater  than 
the  supply,  to  cause  an  increase  in  the  remuneration  of  labor. 
True,  under  the  system  of  competition.  But  this  excess  of 
demand  is  an  unnatural  and  merely  temporary  state  of  things, 
and  can  only  produce  temporary  effects  and  alternately  flat- 
tering and  distressing  variations.  Equality  of  supply  and  de- 
mand is  the  permanent  interest  of  the  producers  on  both  sides, 
whether  living  in  the  same  country  or  not ;  of  those  who  sup- 
ply and  those  who  demand,  they  being  suppliers  and  demand- 
ers  to  each  other.  The  excess  of  either,  of  supply  or  demand, 
causes  a  loss  to  one  class  of  producers, — native  or  foreign  the 
same  in  the  scale  of  humanity — at  the  expense  of  the  other. 
To  do  justice,  we  must  suppose  a  permanent  state  of  things, 
equality  in  the  supply  and  demand.  This  being  so,  do  we  find 
that  where  food  is  cheapest,  the  remuneration  of  labor  is  the 
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greatest  ?  By  no  means.  There  is  no  necessary  connexion 
between  cheapness  of  food  and  ample  remuneration  of  labor: 
when  they  are  connected,  'tis  a  mere  casual  accidental  circum- 
stance arising  mostly  from  the  union  of  two  other  circumstances, 
viz.  large  quantities  of  unoccupied  fertile  land  under  a  good 
climate  and  free  political  institutions.  In  the  slave  states  of 
the  North  American  Union,  the  quantities  of  fertile  land  are 
immense;  the  necessaries  of  life  are  cheap  in  the  extreme  ;  yet 
the  remuneration  of  their  forced  labor  is  the  lowest  possible, 
limited  solely  by  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  the  stock  of  slaves 
as  of  horses,  and  by  the  dread  of  personal  violence  from  the 
famishing  exasperation  of  the  slave.  As  political  institutions 
approach  to  slavery,  as  in  Poland  and,  under  what  is  called  the 
British  glorious  constitution  (glorious  for  the  cruel  and  plun- 
dering oligarchy  alone,)  in  Ireland,  though  the  necessaries  of 
life,  the  people's  food,  are  cheap,  yet  is  the  remuneration  of 
labor  little,  if  at  all,  superior  to  slave  remuneration  :  perhaps, 
even  the  freedom  from  the  lash,  at  individual  caprice,  is  paid 
for  by  less  physical  comforts,  and  certainly  by  want  of  support 
and  aid  in  cases  of  sickness,  gestation,  and  other  casualties, 
than  are  allowed  to  many  slaves.  That  cheapness  of  food, — 
whether  the  result  of  improvements  facilitating  production,  or 
of  the  command  of  unoccupied  fertile  land,  or  of  the  abolition 
of  restraints  on  free  exchanges  of  food  domestic  or  foreign, — is 
not  always  a  benefit  to  the  whole  body  of  producers,  demon- 
strates a  radical  defect  in  social  arrangements,  which  the  Com- 
petitive System,  even  in  its  imaginary  state  of  perfect  freedom, 
can  never  remove. 

How  strange  is  it  that  the  exclaimers  for  a  free  external 
corn  trade,  the  meritorious  accumulators  of  great  masses  of 
goods  against  the  equally  meritorious  accumulators  of  large 
tracts  of  land,  particularly  the  most  meritorious  primogeniture 
inheritors  of  them,  have  never  raised  their  voices  against  a  tax 
on  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  not  only  on  corn  but  all  other 
agricultural  produce,  arbitrarily  raising  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
duction of  food  in  the  glorious  constitution  countries  above 
their  price  in  ordinance-  or  ukase-governed  countries,  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  that  effected  by  the  partial  restraint  on 
the  foreign  corn  trade.  The  most  barbarous  and  vexatious 
of  all  taxes,  tythes,  is,  say  its  advocates,  a  constituent  part  of 
glorious  constitution,  though  every  drivelling  despot  on  the 
neighbouring  continent  has  abolished  them,  or  been  compelled 
to  abolish  them.  The  Spanish  and  English  priests  are  alone 
permitted,  by  the  priest-ridden  people  of  Spain  and  England, 
to  continue  the  levying  of  this  most  pernicious  of  all  taxes ; 
not  for  any  public  benefit,  but  for  the  gorging  of  themselves, 
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the  consumers  of  the  taxes  being  at  the  same  time  the  in- 
terested, and  therefore  cruel,  exactors  of  them.  While  glo- 
rious constitution  is  as  stupidly  reverenced  by  the  Industrious 
Classes  in  England,  as  rotten  pretended  nails  of  the  true  cross 
are  by  the  Industrious  Classes  in  Spain,  so  long  will  this  most 
gross  branch  of  public  plunder  continue.  It  is  the  interest  of 
all  the  aspirants  for  the  prizes  of  competition  (whether  they 
accumulate  land,  or  goods,  or  by  whatever  species  of  merits, 
horse-jockeying,  mitre-hunting,  stock-jobbing,  master-manu- 
facturing, or  otherwise,  they  form  these  accumulations),  that 
the  number  of  prizes  for  the  Idle  should  be  as  large  as  possi- 
ble. As  soon  as  these  friends  of  competition  rise  up  beyond 
the  necessity  for  manual  labor,  they  look  about  for  all  sorts 
of  prizes, — army,  navy,  civil  department,  to  be  added  to  the 
thousand  meritorious  tricks  of  rising  by  (so  called)  free  trade, 
to  provide  for  themselves,  their  relations  or  friends,  and  to 
keep  or  raise  them  above  the  odious  necessity  of  useful  but 
degraded  labor.  Hence,  and  from  the  influence  of  supersti- 
tion and  all  other  ignorance  over  the  wretched  payers  of 
tythes,  the  besotted  endurance  of  this  most  degrading  annual 
seizure  of  the  products  of  labor.  This  holy  tythe-tax,  like  a 
tax  of  10  per  cent  on  all  home-manufactured  iron,  founded  in 
ignorance,  as  almost  all  holy  regulations  are,  raises  the  price 
of  all  English  and  Irish  agricultural  produce  about  20  per  cent, 
or  from  that  up  to  50,  according  to  the  quantity  and  species 
of  exchangers,  carriers,  &c.  who  all  make  increased  levies, 
per  centages,  on  the  original  tax.  As  about  half  the  con- 
sumption of  all  the  Industrious  Classes  is  mere  food,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  remainder,  as  leather,  cloth,  linen,  &c.  is  also 
derived  from  home-taxed  agricultural  articles,  the  cost  of 
whatever  they  produce,  of  all  home-made  manufactured  pro- 
duce, is  also  raised  by  the  pernicious  tythe  of  England,  Ireland, 
and  Spain.  When  the  Scotch  lopped  off  some  of  the  excres- 
cencies  of  their  superstitions,  they  had  the  common  sense  to 
lop  off  tythes  ;  but  the  English  change  to  a  new  edition  of  su- 
perstition, being  conducted  by  the  oligarchy,  the  ringleaders 
of  the  Idle  Classes,  the  plunder  of  the  Industrious  Classes  was 
retained,  and  rendered  infinitely  more  rapacious  than  ever,  to 
keep  up  the  dear  prizes  for  meritorious  competitors.  The 
Scotch  landlords  now  reap  the  benefit  of  this  treason  of  British 
aristocratical  reformation,  in  the  high  rents  which  they  levy 
beyond  the  English  and  Irish  rents  of  a  tythe-encumbered  soil; 
the  produce  of  their  lands  being  raised,  just  as  if  they  had  been 
rendered  more  fertile,  to  a  level  in  the  markets  of  competition 
with  the  prices  of  the  English  and  Irish  grievously  taxed  agri- 
cultural products.  A  fair  specimen  this  of  the  merits  of  the 
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advocates  of  the  Competitive  System.  What  do  the  Scotch 
people,  the  Scotch  Industrious  Classes  (who  of  course,  in  the 
Competitive  System,  have  no  merit)  gain  in  point  of  increased 
comforts  by  their  common  sense  in  joining,  some  scores  of 
years  since,  the  Idle  Classes  in  the  utter  abolition  of  tythes  ? 
Almost  nothing  but  freedom  from  their  vexatious  levying ;  or 
a  quantum  scarcely  to  be  appreciated.  O  wretched  lot  of  the 
always  duped  Industrious  Classes  !  Whether,  as  in  England 
and  Ireland,  the  tythes  have  been  retained,  or,'  as  in  Scotland 
and  most  parts  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  they  have  been 
abolished ;  by  one  expedient  or  another  the  Idle  Classes  seize 
on  nine-tenths  if  not  ninety-nine  hundredths,  of  the  benefit.  In 
England  and  Ireland  the  priests  get  the  benefit,  with  a  few  of 
what  they  call  laymen ;  in  Scotland,  the  landlords  derive  the 
benefit  Abolish  tythes  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  the 
priests  of  the  South  and  the  Scotch  landlords  will  both  lose 
their  exactions.  The  prices  of  all  agricultural  produce  will 
fall  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  as  the  price  of  home- 
made or  foreign  iron  or  sugar  would  inevitably  fall,  (or  be 
prevented  from  rising  as  high  as  circumstances  might  have 
driven  them,)  as  soon  as  the  grinding  tythe  tax  shall  be  re- 
moved. But,  who  will  benefit  by  this  change  ?  Under  our 
actual  system  of  competition  chiefly  the  Idle  Classes,  the 
men  of  merit — for  women  under  the  system  of  competition  are 
very  properly  of  no  account,  of  no  merit,  and  therefore  unen- 
titled  to  any  other  share  of  happiness  than  what  their  merito- 
rious masters  permit  them.  Like  opening  the  foreign  corn 
trade,  but  in  a  much  superior  degree,  the  cheapening  of  the 
price  of  all  agricultural  produce,  and  thence  of  manufactured 
articles,  would  increase  the  means  of  supplying  and  demand- 
ing, would  extend  the  present  system  of  general  industry,  would 
perhaps  raise  in  a  very  small  degree  and  for  a  time,  until 
things  again  found  their  level,  the  real  remuneration  of  labor, 
would  add  to  the  swarms  of  life  and  the  hum  of  labor,  would 
increase  the  number  of  prizes  for  the  meritorious,  and  aug- 
ment the  mass  out  of  which  the  public  plunder  might  be 
levied.  More  of  the  industrious  would  live ;  but  to  their  com- 
forts, nothing  permanent,  nothing  striking  of  a  positive  nature, 
would  be  added.  The  miseries  of  want  and  manufacturing 
fluctuations  would  perhaps  for  a  time  be  removed  or  at  all 
events  be  rendered  less  frequent.  Till  the  Industrious  Classes 
possess  themselves  the  capital,  (lands,  houses,  tools,  &c.)  ne- 
cessary to  make  their  labor  productive,  they  will  reap  but  the 
gleanings  of  their  exertions. 

Were  the  tythe  tax  stationary  and  the  corn  trade  made  free, 
the  prices  of  agricultural  produce  would  be  raised,  from  the 
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increased  demand,  in  the  continental  exporting  ports,  and 
would  be  equalized  (freight,  risk,  profit,  &c.  excepted)  with 
the  prices  in  the  importing  markets :  but  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  whole  agricultural  produce,  as  that  of  home  growth  in 
the  English  and  Irish  markets,  being  so  enormously  taxed,  and 
consequently  raised  in  price,  by  tythe,  the  price  of  foreign  im- 
ported corn  would  be  partially  raised  from  this  cause  also,  as 
the  price  of  Scotch  corn  now  is,  though  in  a  much  less  degree 
in  proportion  to  the  greater  extent  of  importation  compared 
with  the  home  produce. 

Would  I  say  then,  that  tythes  and  restraints  on  the  Corn 
Trade  ought  not  to  be  abolished  ?  No.  But,  I  would  warn 
the  Industrious  Classes  of  the  delusions  which  are  preached 
to  them  by  the  leaders  of  competition,  frequently  the  abettors 
of  force  and  fraud  under  the  veil  of  competition,  respecting 
the  immensity  of  the  benefits  which  such  a  minor,  isolated, 
expedient  as  the  abolition  of  taxes,  and  other  restraints,  on 
agricultural  produce,  would  produce  to  tliem^  while  the  other 
circumstances  around  them  remain  unchanged. 

From  the  partizans  of  a  .free  corn  trade,  we  proceed  to  the 
partizans  of  ajixed  metallic  currency. 

There  is  not  one  of  the  old  expedients  of  force  and  fraud 
practised  on  the  Industrious  Classes,  not  even  the  iniquities  of 
human  wholesale  butchery  under  the  name  of  wars,  that  has 
produced,  and  is  at  every  moment  liable  to  produce,  more  ex- 
tensive misery  to  those  classes,  than  arbitrary  alterations  in  the 
currency  by  that  portion  of  the  Idle  who  form  the  governing 
classes.  The  means  of  immediate  support,  or  the  product  of 
a  life's  industry,  are  in  a  moment  swept  away  by  an  artificial 
interference  to  raise  or  lower  the  value  of  the  currency  of  a 
country.  The  flagrant  breach  of  faith  and  open  robbery  prac- 
tised by  those  who  effect  the  alterations,  the  miseries  resulting 
to  the  industrious  classes  from  these  vices  of  their  governors, 
are  so  manifest,  and  have  been  so  ably  and  frequently  pointed 
out  and  so  bitterly  felt  even  for  successive  years,  that  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  them. 

But,  suppose  that  these  evils  ceased;  that  a  system  of  cur- 
rency was  established  on  the  most  improved  basis,  liable  to  no 
derangements  but  those  inevitably  arising  from  the  greater  or 
less  productiveness  of  mines,  compared  with  the  quantity  of 
products  to  be  exchanged,  the  demand  for  metals  employed 
in  the  currency  for  other  uses,  and  the  fluctuations  of  exchange 
between  country  and  country ; — what  would  be  the  result  to 
the  Industrious  Classes  of  this  improved  state  of  things?  They 
would  be  thereby  freed  from  occasional  tremendous  devasta- 
tions, like  those  countries  long  liable  to  the  swellings  of  earth- 
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juakes  and  eruptions  of  volcanoes,  if  those  evils  suddenly  and 
x>r  ever  ceased  to  afflict  them.  Just  such  an  effect  would  take 
place,  and  no  more.  Other  circumstances  remaining  the  same, 
thepermanent  situation  of  the  industrious  classes  would  depend 
on  that  multiplicity  of  causes  to  which  we  have  before  alluded ; 
of  which,  the  greater  or  less  prevalence  of  the  system  of  force 
and  fraud,  the  greater  or  less  prevalence  of  freedom  in  com- 
petition, the  degree  of  knowledge  or  ignorance  of  the  indus- 
trious classes,  are  the  chief,  or  include  the  chief.  Till  the  In- 
dustrious Classes  acquire  knowledge,  and  by  means  of  free  po- 
litical and  civil  institutions  acquire  also  the  power  to  make  that 
knowledge  available  to  their  happiness,  they  will  not  make, 
by  any  partial  expedients,  any  sensible  approach  toward  the 
use  of  even  that  proportion  of  the  products  of  their  labor,  to 
which  free  competition  might  conduct  them.  The  preachers 
of  these  partial  expedients  are  eternally  amusing  and  eternally 
deluding  them ;  each  set  of  preachers  running  away  in  their 
turn  with  the  prizes  of  competition,  the  wretched  prizes  of  an- 
tipathy. 

To  free  the  industrious  classes  from  the  visitations  of  earth- 
quakes, plague,  or  artificial  changes  in  the  currency,  would 
be,  no  doubt,  a  great  blessing.  Till  such  calamities  are  re- 
moved, men  cannot  securely  labor  at  all.  Our  question  is, 
not  merely  to  set  them  to  work,  but  to  make  their  work  pro- 
ductive ;  and  not  only  so,  but  to  secure  to  themselves  that,in- 
creased  produce.  Subsequent  measures,  after  removing  the 
obstacles  to  existence  and  production,  must  evidently  be  re- 
sorted to  for  these  purposes. 

Other  sources  of  hope  to  the  industrious,  such  as  the  ge- 
neral abolition  of  forced  taxes,  particularly  of  impositions  for 
the  payment  of  what  is  termed  interest  on  vast  quantities  of 
the  products  of  labor  long  ago  squandered  by  the  Idle  Classes, 
to  the  misery  of  the  industrious,  and  to  secure  their  eternal 
political  and  moral  degradation,  have  been  mixed  up  with  the 
question  of  the  currency ;  and  the  industrious  have  been  led 
to  believe  that,  were  all  these  removed,  were  the  currency 
fixed  and  taxes  removed,  all  would  be  well.  That  the  indus- 
trious would  derive  some  benefit,  perhaps  a  tenth  or  a  twen- 
tieth, from  such  changes — other  things  remaining  the  same — 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  idle  classes,  though  ever  anxious 
to  effect  it,  would  not  be  able  to  engross  immediately  to  them*- 
selves  the  whole  of  the  benefit.  To  excite  to  labor  and  to 
increase  the  number  of  laborers,  some  new  stimulus  must  be 
held  out :  another  fraction  of  the  products  of  the  labor  of  the 
industrious  must  be  left  to  themselves.  Ignorance  of  the  in- 
dustrious, cunning  of  the  idle,  impotence  of  the  industrious, 
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power  of  the  idle,  hold  on,  with  unrelenting  Competition,  their 
steady  course ;  till  in  a  few  years  the  laborers  find  that  capi- 
talists, men  of  all  sorts  of  merit,  have  supplied  the  place  of 
tax-gatherers,  and  that  their  situation  remains  radically  the 
same ;  a  little  better  able  to  live  only,  a  little  better  able  to 
continue  their  species.  The  country  would  be  improved,  more 
houses,  ships,  steam-engines,  and  workshops  would  be  built, 
that  one-tenth  of  the  people  might  enjoy  the  unreal  pleasures 
of  antipathy,  that  of  being  more  splendid  than  the  great  bulk 
of  their  fellow-creatures,  with  the  pain  of  being  less  splendid 
than  those  above  them. 

Still  it  would  be  a  great  blessing  that  all  taxes  not  volun- 
tary should  be  abolished,  and  that  the  currency  should  be 
fixed ;  because  the  evils  arising  from  the  necessarily  unequal 
exchanges  of  Free  Individual  Competition  are  much  less  de- 
structive to  human  happiness,  and  will  much  more  naturally 
and  quickly  Vork  out  their  own  remedy,  than  the  evils  arising 
from  open  Force  and  from  Force-supported  Fraud. 

Another  class  of  reformers  of  the  competitive  school  of 
political  economy,  are  the  partizansof  insurance  schemes  against 
various  casualties. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  what  Mutual  Co-operation  un- 
dertakes to  do,  in  the  way  of  providing  against  the  casualties  of 
life,  on  a  large  scale,  without  trouble,  risk,  companies,  or  profit 
at  the  expense  of  the  insurers,  the  partizans  of  partial  insurance 
schemes  aim  to  effect  in  detail  by  various  minor  schemes,  de- 
manding trouble,  risk,  profit,  companies,  and  above  all,  and  as 
the  result  of  all,  prizes  of  competition,  for  all  the  directors  and 
agents  of  these  benevolent  companies.  Merits  of  all  sorts  on 
the  part  of  the  undertakers :  gratitude  without  end  on  the  part 
of  the  industrious,  who  in  the  mean  time,  however,  necessarily 
over-pay  every  risk.  Is  it  not  strange  that  the  advocates  of  in- 
surance schemes  on  a  small  scale,  necessarily  imperfect,  inevi- 
tably excluding  the  very  poor,  the  most  in  need,  from  their  be- 
nefits, and  inapplicable  to  many  of  the  most  grievous  casualties 
of  life,  such  as  permanent  impotence  of  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  intensity,  unequal  capabilities  of  exertion  of  women,  casu- 
alties of  orphanage,  miscalculations  in  trade,  &c.,  should  be  the 
enemies  of  Mutual  Cooperation  ?  which  is  nothing  more  than  a 
complete  system  of  universal  insurance  against  all  casualties, 
without  the  intervention  of  deeds  and  papers  or  any  species  of 
agency.  Alas !  in  the  scheme  of  co-operation,  which,  by  mutual 
insurance,  wards  off  every  casualty  and  puts  every  comfort  and 
blessing  of  life  within  the  reach  of  all,  there  are  no  prizes  of  ex- 
clusive wealth  to  feed  the  cravings  of  antipathy.  Here 's  the  rub : 


've  wealth  to  feed  the  cravings  of  antipathy. 
j's  the  want  of  the  one  thing  needful,  of  th( 


here's  the  want  of  the  one  thing  needful,  of  the  exclusive  prizes 
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to  the  lucky  few,  to  the  men  of  merit,  of  the  school  of  compe- 
tition. Where  all  are  afforded  amply,  by  their  own  united 
exertions,  all  the  means  of  happiness  which  wealth  can  sup- 
ply, no  pleasures  of  superiority,  false  and  vicious  as  such  plea- 
sures are,  can  be  derived  from  the  aspect  of  surrounding  misery; 
no  stimulus  to  exertion  can  be  derived  from  the  hope  of  ac- 
quiring the  pleasures  of  domination  or  corruptive  influence. 
Without  domination,  without  corruptive  influence,  all  the 
pleasures  which  are  by  them  irrationally  sought  for,  will,  under 
co-operation,  be  procured  ;  and  for  the  treacherous  and  false 
pleasures  of  antipathy,  the  cheap,  the  real,  the  enduring  plea- 
sures of  sympathy  will  be  substituted.  The  inferiority  of 
others  in  wealth,  talents,  refinement,  kindly  dispositions,  and 
consequently  happiness,  is  necessarily,  to  a  well-constituted 
mind,  a  source  of  pain  rather  than  of  pleasure.  3K,e£&,w£ 
not  bribed  and  ifi.  by  the  principle  of  competition,  we 


should  find  pleasure  in  every  species  of  excellence  and  beauty 
in  our  fellow-creatures,  just  as  we  do,  only  in  a  more  exalted 
degree,  in  the  utility  and  beauty  of  plants,  animals,  buildings, 
furniture,  landscapes,  around  us  ;  because  they  are  objects 
calculated  to  produce  pleasing  feelings  and  emotions,  whether 
immediately  affecting  the  different  senses  or  the  finer  chords  of 
sympathy  or  intelligence,  or  by  association  recalling  a  mingled 
host  of  past  pleasurable  feelings,  or  exciting  agreeable  associ- 
ations for  the  future,  or  passing  bright  glances  before  the  mind, 
of  the  pleasures  of  sense,  sympathy,  and  intelligence,  the  lot 
and  enjoyment  of  such  beings.  Can  any  unconscious  objects, 
animate  or  inanimate,  be  of  that  utility  which  man  may  be 
rendered  to  man  ?  Competition  makes  us  regard  from  birth 
the  interests  of  every  one  as  opposed  to  and  incompatible  with 
the  interest  of  every  other  person  ;  because  it  £^ahjjguts  all 
interest  in  opposition  to  each  other.  In"  every  "happy  face, 
we  now  see  a  successful  rival.  In  life,  at  school,  —  competition, 
or  as  it  is  sometimes  softened  into  the  gentler  term  emulation, 
is,  where  force  is  excluded,  the  leading  spring  of  action.  The 
pleasures  of  competition,  founded  on  the  inferiority  of  comforts, 
of  intelligence,  or  of  moral  qualities  of  others,  are  fenced  round 
with  envies,  jealousies,  ill-will,  suspicions,  and  dread  of  ill- 
offices  from  all  around  ;  and  could  never  be  approved  as  useful 
motives  to  human  exertions,  but  as  a  manifest  improvement  on 
the  former  every-where  existing  system  of  compulsion,  by  open 
force,  the  dread  of  force,  or  force-supported  fraud.  But  as 
the  progress  of  improvement  has  already  discarded  these  lat- 
ter motives  ;  so  will  a  little  further  progress  discard  equally 
the  motives  to  exertion  arising  from  competition.  There  is 
not  a  slave-driver  who  will  not  swear  that  'tis  idle  to  expect 
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exertion  from  any  other  motives  than  the  infliction  or  the  dread 
of  the  pain  of  the  whip :  there  are  no  competitive  political 
economists  who  will  not  swear  that  it  is  idle  to  expect  human 
exertion  from  any  other  motives  than  the  pleasures  of  being 
above  others,  and  striving  to  get  up  to  others  who  are  in  point 
of  wealth  above  themselves.  The  persuasion  of  the  slave- 
driver  and  of  the  competitionist,  has  been  equally  and  neces- 
sarily formed  by  the  situation  of  the  circumstances  surrounding 
each.  Victims  of  this  persuasion,  they  are  not  much  happier 
than  the  working  slaves  of  force  or  competition.  The  motives 
to  human  exertion,  which  Mutual  Co-operation  will  afford  to 
replace  those  of  force  and  competition,  are,  an  immensely 
greater  supply  than  from  any  other  mode  of  exertion  of  the 
articles  of  wealth,  and  of  the  happiness  to  be  derived  from  them 
to  all  and  every  indi vidua],  includingluTtTre  pureTpleasures  of 
the  senses  and  of  perfect  health,  the  pleasures  of  muscular  and 
intellectual  exertion  rendered  by  every  possible  expedient  at- 
tractive ;  the  pleasures  of  leisure  as  well  as  of  exertion ;  the 
pleasures  of  sympathy,  of  the  aspect  of  surrounding  smiles  and 
happiness  including  all  social  pleasures ;  the  pleasures  of  public 
opinion,  of  mutual  esteem,  formed  by  the  industrious  them- 
selves, and  directed  solely  to  the  increase  of  their  happiness. 
The  negative  motives  to  this  particular  species  of  exertion, 
arising  from  the  absence  of  want,  crime,  and  vice,  of  never- 
ending  anxieties  and  the  miseries  of  indolence,  being  all  in- 
cluded in,  and  swallowed  up  by,  the  positive  pleasures  just 
named,  are  not  put  forth  amongst  the  motives  to  co-operative 
exertion.  To  remove  local  or  particular  evils,  is  but  a  very 
small  part  of  what  Mutual  Co-operation  will  effect.  Removing 
these,  is  but  clearing  away  the  old  rubbish  to  lay  anew  the 
foundationjjoXjthe_social  edifice.  On  the  new  foundation  is 
tojae... erected  a^&u^ure .of  positive  happiness.  As  the  efforts 
of  mankind  have,  through  ignorance,  been  hitherto  directed 
to  mutual  annoyance  for  the  promotion  of  individual  good,  so 
will  they  be  henceforth  led  by  knowledge  to  the  more  effectual 
promotion  of  that  individual  good,  by  identifying  it  with,  by 
rendering  it  inseparable  from,  the  equal  happiness  of  all  others. 
The  universal  effort  of  competition  imposed  on  the  industrious 
classes  is,  to  escape  misery,  to  sustain  existence:  the  more 
cheering  object  of  co-operation  will  be,  to  discover  new  sources 
and  combinations  of  happiness,  and  to  render  always  more 
productive  those  already  known.  The  depressing  motives 
leading  to  exertion  under  the  scheme  of  co-operation,  arising 
from  pain  or  the  dread  of  pain,  such  as  the  liability  to  separa- 
tion from  the  community  of  irrational  persons,  will  soon  cease 
and  be  disregarded,  from  the  perfect  adequacy  of  pleasurable 
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and  exhilarating  motives  to  produce,  on  minds  made  rational 
by  co-operation,  every  useful  result. 

Nothing  is  wanting,  then,  to  the  partizans  of  insurance 
schemes,  but  to  divest  themselves  of  the  false  relish  which  cir- 
cumstances have  given  them  for  the  bitter  pleasures  of  anti- 
pathy ^  to  lead  them  to  unite  in  the  beneficent  and  magnificent 
scheme  of  universal  mutual  insurance,  or  mutual  co-operation: 
the  one  is  only  the  perfection  and  combination  of  the  others, 
freed  from  all  their  risks,  toils,  and  other  impurities. 

In  a  co-operative  association,  are  the  rooms  or  the  furniture, 
occupied  and  in  the  course  of  consumption  by  any  individual, 
burned  or  otherwise  destroyed  ?  They  are  rebuilt  and  re- 
placed by  the  whole  strength  of  the  community.  Has  accident 
or  disease  incapacitated  any  individual  ?  Not  only  are  ap- 
propriate food  and  medical  aid  instantly  afforded  to  that  in- 
dividual, but  every  collateral  circumstance  necessary  to  restore 
health  is  called  into  action,  by  associates  always  interested  in 
the  health  and  useful  exertions  of  every  one  of  its  members. 
Does  a  husband  die  ?  The  widow  is  not  debarred  of  any  one 
comfort  of  life  to  add  to  the  affliction  of  the  bereavement  of 
friendship  or  of  love.  Does  a  mother  or  a  father  die  ?  The 
orphan,  in  point  of  physical  comforts,  education,  and  the  means 
of  independence,  is  as  happily  placed  as  if  the  parent  had 
lived  :  enough  for  it  to  feel  the  bitterness  of  the  loss  of,  pro- 
bably, its  most  affectionate  friend.  Is  a  ship  oji  a  distant 
voyage,  belonging  to  a  community  settled  on  the  banks  of  a 
river  or  the  sea-coast,  lost  ?  The  fate  of  their  friends  on  board 
is  the  only  subject  of  deep  interest  to  them.  The  inconveni- 
ence of  the  additional  labor  requisite  to  replace  the  value  of  a 
few  thousand  pounds  would  not  be  felt  amongst  large  numbers, 
and  new  ships  would  be  always  in  the  course  of  construction 
to  provide  against  such  casualties.  Has  mal-organization, 
disease,  or  accident  obliterated  the  intellectual  power  of  any, 
or  has  old  age  reduced  any  to  the  helplessness  of  a  second 
and  hopeless  childhood  ?  Whatever  can  alleviate  the  sadness 
of  such  states  of  existence,  to  which  all  are  liable,  will  be  af- 
forded by  the  active  sympathy,  the  prospective  individual  in- 
terest, of  all. — All  these  evils,  and  every  other  evil  that  can 
be  shared  or  alleviated,  will,  under  the  one  grand  insurance 
scheme,  by  the  very  act  of  association,  be  provided  for  and 
reduced  to  their  lowest  amount,  unincumbered  with  the  thou- 
sand forms,  expenses,  and  risks,  which  every  petty  insurance, 
for  each  individual,  now  demands. 

It  is  plain  moreover  that  these  associations,  besides  the 
mutual  internal  insurance  of  all  in  favor  of  every  individual 
member,  may  also,  if  they  please,  avail  themselves  of  the  ge- 
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neral  insurance  companies  of  society  at  large,  or  of  each  other 
without  mutual  charge,  to  guard  against  greater  calamities 
affecting  their  whole  stock. 

The  most  uncompromising  advocates  of  the  system  of  Indi- 
vidual Competition,  are  perhaps  the  partizans  of  population 
checks. 

Population  checks  are  almost  always  put  forward  in  com- 
pany with  free  competition ;  the  advocates  of  them  being  for 
the  most  part  sufficiently  enlightened  to  see  the  evils  of  force 
or  force-supported  fraud  interfering  with  the  production  of 
wealth. 

According  to  these  partizans,  the  happiness  of  the  Indus- 
trious Classes  and  of  all  individuals  amongst  them — all  other 
circumstances,  all  the  burdens  and  restraints  of  force  and  com- 
petition remaining  exactly  as  they  are — is  in  their  own  hands, 
and  dependant  on  prudence  as  to  marriage. 

The  happiness,  however,  to  which  they  allude,  and  which 
they  say  is  in  the  hands  of  the  industrious,  is  not  the  capabi- 
lity of  acquiring  and  enjoying  the  whole  products  of  their  la- 
bor, nor  any  thing  like  it ;  that  would  be  romantic :  it  is  the  ca- 
pability of  living  merely  in  the  average  or  perhaps  the  highest 
state  of  comfort  of  their  class  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and 
propagating  their  race. 

With  objects  so  very  limited  in  view,  as  those  promised 
from  population  checks,  it  would  seem  to  be  scarce  worth  dis- 
cussing whether  such  objects  could  be  attained  by  such  means 
or  not.  The  unqualified  object  of  mutual  co-operation,  is  to 
secure  to  labor  the  whole  products  of  its  exertions.  The  po- 
pulation school  regard  this  result  as  neither  practicable,  nor 
desirable;  their  study  of  human  nature  having  discovered,  that 
man  has  an  ineradicable  tendency  to  enjoy,  and  to  be  led  to 
exertion,  almost  exclusively,  by  the  motives  arising  from  the 
pleasures  of  antipathy. 

But  it  is  not  true  that  mere  prudential  population  checks 
alone,  whether  moral  or  physical,  can  accomplish  even  the 
pitiful  object  of  their  partizans. 

It  is  true  that  prudential  population  checks  would  prevent 
misery  from  reaching  to  that  extent  which  it  might  otherwise 
attain,  though  all  other  circumstances  remained  unchanged. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  population  checks,  it  is 
necessary  to  proportion  the  number  of  laborers  to  the  demand 
for  work :  which  to  attain,  two  leading  sets  of  circumstances 
must  be  ascertained  and  passed  under  review  ;^-those  which 
will  regulate  the  supply  of  work  prospectively  for  several 
years ;  those  which  will  regulate  the  demand  for  work  pros- 
pectively for  several  years. 
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Is  it  in  the  power  of  any  individual,  the  best  informed  in 
the  community,  not  to  say  of  every  uninformed,  hard-working, 
person  of  the  industrious  classes,  to  predict  with  any  sort  of 
confidence  as  to  the  supply  and  demand,  of  and  for  all  species 
of  labor,  or  any  particular  species  of  labor,  during  the  ensu- 
ing year  ?  not  to  speak  of  many  years,  or  the  course  of  a  whole 
life?  There  is  no  balance  of  supply  and  demand  of  any 
single  article  which  a  mere  tax-gathering  or  tax-regulating, 
or  currency-regulating,  law  or  edict,  may  not  disturb.  In- 
ternal and  external  regulations  of  all  nations  supplying  or  de- 
manding the  article,  changes  of  seasons,  improvements  in 
machinery  and  in  all  other  modes  of  cheapening  production, 
discovery  of  material  substitutes,  such  as  cotton  for  wool, 
change  of  habits  from  increased  or  decreased  knowledge,  or 
from  change  of  superstition  of  any  of  those  at  home  or  abroad 
contributing  to  the  supply  or  demand :  these  are  amongst  the 
elements  ot  that  most  complicated  calculation  which  some 
well-fed  and  narrow-sighted  competitive  political  economists 
tell  the  Industrious  Classes,  they  can  make,  and  must  make, 
in  order  to  determine  their  conduct  as  to  the  prudence  or 
imprudence  of  adding  to  the  number  of  producers,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  marrying. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  industrious  have  made  these  calcu- 
lations for  one,  two,  three,  ten,  twenty,  years  to  come,  with  all 
imaginable  precision ;  and  that  in  consequence  of  unfavorable 
anticipations,  the  industrious  in  the  silk,  cotton,  or  iron  trade, 
determined,  like  the  Rapp-directed  fanatics  in  America,  never 
to  marry  at  all,  nor  without  the  ceremony  of  marriage  to  add 
to  the  number  of  producers.  Would  they  then  have  their 
fate  in  their  own  hands  ?  As  little,  or  almost  as  little,  as  ever. 
The  supply  of  hands  becomes,  in  consequence,  slack;  the  quan- 
tity of  articles  supplied  decreases ;  the  demand  preponderates ; 
capitalists  want  more  hands  and  offer  higher  prices  for  their 
labor  to  the  ascetick  workers  in  cotton,  silk,  or  iron.  Can  no 
supply  of  hands  be  procured  by  capitalists,  but  those  belong- 
ing to  the  fanatics,  male  and  female,  who  think  proper  to  look 
for  ever  at  each  other's  lips  without  once  enjoying  them  ?  Are 
all  other  trades  equally  well  paid  with  the  fabricators  of  cot- 
ton, silk,  or  iron?  If  not,  from  those  trades,  or  from  the  chil- 
dren of  those  trades,  will  hands  advance  and  be  invited,  to  fill 
up  the  little  deficit  of  producers  made  by  the  population  cal- 
culators. 

But  if  all  other  trades  be  equally  prudential, — and  the  popu- 
lation principle  commands  them  all  to  be  so, — the  capitalists  or 
masters  will  not  gain  the  deficient  hands  from  other  trades. 
What  then  ?  All  what  are  called  the  common  laborers  and 
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the  agricultural  laborers  and  their  progeny,  will  be  always 
holding  out  their  unskilled  hands  for  instruction  to  learn  the 
trades  and  enjoy  the  wages  of  the-highly  remunerated  manu- 
facturing producers.  Were  all  the  rest  of  the  industrious,  all 
th/*  manufacturers,  in  the  country,  never  to  breed  at  all,  the 
increase  from  the  classes  of  agriculturists  and  common  la- 
borers,— by  far  the  most  numerous,  and  therefore  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  country, — would  always  be  amply  sufficient  to 
supply  an  abundance  of  hands  to  fill  up  the  deficiencies  in  the 
ranks  of  the  well-remunerated  classes.  The  knowledge,  amongst 
the  agriculturists  and  laborers,  of  the  non-breeding  or  under- 
breeding  propensities  of  all  the  trades,  would  serve  as  a  stimulus 
to  the  exercise  of  the  prolific  powers  of  the  industrious  not  in 
trades.  Who  has  ever  heard  that  the  inhabitants  of  an  under- 
breeding  city,  ever  so  large,  were  ever  in  danger  of  not  re- 
cruiting themselves,  while  a  demand  for  labor  existed  in  the 
city,  by  new-comers  from  the  country  ?  Just  so  would  all  the 
non-breeding  or  under-breeding  trades  be  recruited. 

Will  the  population-principle  partizans  still  remind  me, 
66  We  command  the  common  laborers  and  the  agricultural  la- 
borers, prudentially  to  check  population,  as  well  as  the  trades- 
people." Be  it  so,  What  will  then  happen?  The  rate  of  re- 
muneration to  all  the  industrious,  common  (i.e.  hardest-work- 
ing) laborers,  agriculturists  and  trades,  will  be  nearly  on  a  par 
in  the  island  of  Britain,  and  will  be  at  the  highest  that  the 
existing  circumstances  of  competition  will  allow — for  a  mo- 
ment. 

Are  there  in  Ireland  any  ill-paid  laborers  ?  How  tempting 
to  them  this  equal  and  high  remuneration  of  all  species  of  in- 
dustry in  Britain  !  Will  they  not  avail  themselves  of  so  good 
a  market  for  their  labor,  and  press  forward,  over-leaping  the 
channel,  to  share  it  ?  What  greater  pledge  for  the  continued 
and  energetic  developement  of  the  potato  and  poverty  over- 
breeding  system  of  Ireland,  than  the  certainty  of  good  em- 
ployment for  all  the  superfluous  hands  whom  it  may  produce? 
What  would  the  poor  Irish,  deprived  by  the  misgovernment 
of  glorious  constitution  of  every  other  enjoyment,  wish  for 
better,  than  to  be  handed  over  a  monopoly  of  the  pleasures  of 
breeding  for  themselves  and  for  Great  Britain  ?  No  opera- 
tion could  be  more  easy,  or  less  troublesome.  Remuneration 
in  Britain  would  come  down,  to  a  standard  more  approach- 
ing the  Irish  than  the  British  level. 

Am  I  doomed  to  meet  with  still  another  rebuke,  "  Will  you 
not  understand  that  our  commands  to  limit  breeding  extend  to 
Ireland  and  to  every  class  in  Ireland,  however  ignorant  and 
oppressed,  as  well  as  to  all  the  classes  of  the  industrious  in 
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Britain  ?  They  must  all  equally  acquire  foresight  and  a  con- 
troul  over  their  breeding  propensities ;  all,  in  Ireland  as  well 
as  in  Britain." 

All  this  is  established.  The  prudential  check,  like  the 
descent  of  the  cloven  tongues  amongst  the  Jewish  crowd,  per- 
vades suddenly  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  not  excepting 
even  the  Highlands  and  the  Isles.  We  have  now  surely  the 
population  paradise  of  the  competitive  political  economists. 
Alas  !  we  are  almost  as  far  from  it  as  ever. 

From  the  universal  prevalence  of  the  population  prudential 
checks  amongst  all  the  industrious  classes  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  all  species  of  labor  become  remunerated  in 
these  countries  at  the  highest  scale  that  competition  will  al- 
low: they  are  all  enabled  by  unremitting  toil  to  exist  and  pro- 
pagate the  number  of  hands  necessary  for  continuing  their 
labor,  in  what  is  called  comfort.  Under  Free  Competition, 
the  market  of  labor  of  all  sorts  is  open  to  the  supply  of  new 
hands,  just  as  all  the  ports  are  opened  for  the  supply  of  grain 
and  other  provisions  from  all  points  of  the  compass.  Are  there 
in  France,  in  Germany,  Poland,  Italy,  or  Spain,  any  badly 
remunerated  laborers  ?  Behold  !  the  press  invites,  and  steam- 
vessels  afford  the  means  to  the  poor  of  hastening  to  these 
Islands  of  promise,  substituting  a  short  easy  voyage  of  a  few 
hours  or  days,  for  a  long  dangerous  passage  across  the  Atlantic 
of  months.  Difference  of  language,  joined  to  great  distance 
and  perils,  is  no  bar  to  the  European  poor,  incited  by  high 
remuneration  of  labor  in  America.  As  little  would  it  be  re- 
garded by  the  capitalists  of  these  Islands,  or  by  the  continen- 
tal poor  anxious  to  amend  their  lot  by  offering  them  their 
services,  were  the  rate  of  real  remuneration  on  all  species  of 
labor  as  high  here  as  in  parts  of  America,  and  were  the  terms 
of  admission  to  the  market  made  as  easy.  Again,  the  price  of 
British  and  Irish  remuneration  would  fall  down  about  half,  or 
more  than  half-way  between  what  the  home  prudential  checks 
on  population  would  raise  it  to,  and  what  the  underpaid  con- 
tinental poor  would  be  willing  to  receive. 

Am  I  to  suppose  that  the  partizans  of  population  checks 
will  still  pursue  their  general  principle  throughout  Europe, 
and  command  that  all  the  industrious  in  every  civilized  part 
thereof,  shall  exert  the  prudential  check  equally  with  the  in- 
dustrious classes  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  that  they  also  may 
obtain  high  competitive  remuneration  at  home,  and  thus  avert 
the  necessity  of  exile  in  order  to  share  the  high  remuneration 
of  others  abroad,  of  the  well-paid  laborers  of  Britain  and  Ire- 
land ? 

Alas !  the  bounds  of  misery  and  the  range  of  free  competi- 
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tion,  are  not  limited  to  the  civilized  portions  of  Europe  and 
America.  No  sooner  over  all  these  tracts  shall  high  remune- 
rating prices  have  established  themselves  for  all  species  of  la- 
bor, than  the  miserable  from  all  the  contiguous,  nay  from  all 
the  remote,  parts  of  the  whole  globe,  will  bend  their  steps  to 
every  mart  of  production  in  Europe,  in  order  to  better  their 
lot  by  sharing  the  high  remunerating  prices  of  those  blessed, 
because  prudential,  countries.  As,  in  former  ages,  hordes  of 
hungry  barbarians  inundated  countries  advancing  in  industry, 
by  war  to  conquer  bread ;  as  other  hordes  have  been  deluded 
by  superstition,  to  visit,  as  pilgrims,  her  wealth-collecting 
shrines ;  so  will  henceforth  the  competitive  principle  of  labor, 
attract  from  the  frozen  North,  from  Asiatic  Turkey,  from 
China,  from  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  shores  of  the 
starving  Africans,  peaceful  crowds,  to  conquer  food  by  cheap- 
ness of  labor.  The  over-breeding  of  the  East  Indies,  or 
China  alone,  would  supply  the  deficiencies  from  the  pruden- 
tial check,  of  the  under-breeding  of  all  Europe. 

"  With  grim  delight  the  brood  of  inis'ry  view 
Life-giving  food,  and  robes  of  various  hue; 
Scent  the  new  fragrance  of  the  opening  rose, 
And  quaff  the  pendant  vintage  as  it  grow?." 

Again,  the  hopes  of  the  prudential  checkers  of  population 
will  be  deferred;  the  aspiring  wings  of  high  remuneration 
from  a  decreased  supply  of  working  hands,  will  be  checked, 
till  universal  prudence  and  universal  industry  shall  pervade  the 
globe. 

If  we  are  brought  back  from  this  tour  of  competition  through 
the  globe,  and  reminded  by  the  partizans  of  population  checks, 
that  they  have  only  to  enlist  the  governing  power  into  their  ser- 
vice, and  to  prohibit  the  ingress  or  importation  of  cheap  labor 
into  England,  not  only  from  Asia,  Africa,  or  thefrozen  North  of 
Europe,  but  from  the  civilized  continent  of  Europe,  even  from 
Ireland,  or  if  necessary  from  Scotland,  or  even  from  county 
to  county,  from  one  branch  of  manufacturing  industry  to 
another,  in  order  to  secure  to  the  prudential  in  the  article  of 
breeding  all  the  benefits  of  their  self-controul ;  it  can  only  be 
said,  that  they  turn  recreants  to  their  own  system  of  Free 
Competition,  and  again  entail  upon  mankind  all  the  evils  of 
Force,  and  Force-supported  Fraud.  Wherefore  should  the 
children  of  imprudent  parents,  (supposing,  contrary  to  the 
fact,  that  these  parents  had  the  comprehension  and  the  facts 
for  judging  rightly,,  or  that  they  could  be  otherwise  than  cir- 
cumstances made  them,)  be  prevented  from  selling  their  la- 
bor wherever  it  was  dearest  ?  What  pains  and  penalties  would 
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be  requisite  to  prevent  the  smuggling  of  cheap  labor,  as  of 
cheap  goods  !  what  hosts  of  preventive  officers  or  armies  ! 
what  prisons,  what  chaos  of  regulations  and  laws  !  If  at  the 
expense  of  these  and  other  evils,  the  monoply  of  supply  were 
confined  to  the  prudential  laborers,  what  would  the  capitalist 
do  when  he  saw  cheap  hands  offering  their  skill  in  contiguous 
districts,  counties,  in  Scotland,  in  Ireland,  in  Europe,  in  any 
part  of  the  world  ?  Would  he  detain  his  capital  at  home, 
generously  to  reward  the  prudential  laborers  for  raising  against 
him  the  price  of  their  labor  above  the  surrounding  level  ? 
Or,  would  he  use  the  language  of  competitive  benevolence, 
and  compassionate  the  neighbouring  lowly-remunerated  in- 
dustrious, and  transfer  for  the  employment  of  their  skill,  that 
capital  which,  he  would  say,  would  be  soon  swallowed  up  by 
the  extravagant  claims  of  the  prudential  checkers  of  popula- 
tion ?  While  capital  is  possessed  by  one  man,  and  labor  alone, 
without  any  of  the  means  of  rendering  it  productive,  is  pos- 
sessed by  the  industrious,  it  will  ever  be  thus. 

Moreover,  the  prohibition  of  the  import  of  cheap  laborers 
would  be  altogether  vain,  were  not  cheap  goods,  manufactured 
elsewhere  by  cheap  labor,  also  prohibited.  The  inefficiency, 
or,  if  efficient,  the  utter  destruction  of  industry,  consequent  on 
such  measures,  are  now  too  generally  admitted  to  require  de- 
velopment in  this  place. 

Laborers  must  become  capitalists,  and  must  acquire  know- 
ledge to  regulate  their  labor  on  a  large  united  scale,  before  they 
will  be  able  to  do  more  than  dream  of  enjoying  the  whole 
products  of  their  labor.  Added  to  knowledge,  the  Industrious 
Classes  must  also  acquire  power,  the  whole  power  of  the  social 
machine  in  their  own  hands,  in  order  to  render  their  know- 
ledge available,  on  a  national  scale,  and  with  an  immediate  ef- 
fect, for  promoting  the  impartial  and  equal  happiness  of  all. 

Another  consequence,  little  if  at  all  adverted  to,  arising  from 
the  prevalence  of  the  prudential  population  check  in  any  dis- 
trict, or  amongst  the  laborers  in  any  particular  department,  is 
this.  These  prudential  laborers  having  fewer  wants,  a  main 
item  of  their  expenses  being  saved  to  them, — namely  the  support 
of  a  family, — the  tendency  of  capitalists  would  be  to  narrow 
their  remuneration  within  that  which  they  would  require  if  they 
had  families  to  provide  for.  This  effect  would  doubtless  be 
checked  by  the  contrary  tendency  arising  from  the  claims  of  the 
laborers,  of  regulating  wages  by  that  amount  of  remuneration 
which  will  supply  the  ordinary  wants  of  the  majority  of  la- 
borers having  families.  The  one  or  the  other  tendency  would 
preponderate,  according  as  the  majority  of  laborers  liable  to 
compete  with  each  other,  were  of  the  industrious  monastic,  or 
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of  the  industrious  propagating,  classes.  Where  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  industrious — all  other  circumstances'  remaining 
the  same — were  of  the  non-breeding  classes,  the  remuneration 
of  labor  would  be  suited  to  the  supply  of  their  ordinary  wants, 
and  would  therefore  fall  beneath  what  would  be  necessary  for 
the  support  of  a  family.  This  would  be  remarkably  the  case, 
were  a  whole  prudential  under-breeding  country  to  be  regu- 
larly supplied  with  recruits  from  a  contiguous  over-breeding 
country.  Still  the  remuneration  of  the  prudentially  indus- 
trious as  to  population,  though  not  equal  to  what  amongst 
them  would  support  a  family,  would  nevertheless  be  higher 
than  that  of  the  neighbouring  imprudent,  or  than  what,  if 
married  and  divided  amongst  a  family,  would  fall  to  their 
share.  The  burthen  of  supporting  the  young,  the  recruits  for 
future  industry,  like  the  support  of  young  cattle  on  the  high- 
lands, would  be  thrown  on  the  poor  breeding  countries ;  and 
as  the  lean  recruits  were  wanting.to  fill  up  the  ranks  in  the 
rich  pastures  of  labor,  they  would  be  fed  as  economically  as 
possible,  i.e.  as  their  dispositions,  their  acquired  habits,  and 
as  competition  amongst  capitalists  themselves,  would  permit. 
Though  the  population  principle  can  do  so  little  good  in 
the  production  of  positive  happiness  to  the  industrious  classes ; 
though  the  utmost  operation  of  the  prudential  check  exerted 
through  districts,  provinces,  whole  states,  even  to  the  extent 
of  arresting  altogether  the  increase  of  population,  would  not 
materially  benefit  the  prudential  in 'the  way  of  securing  to 
them  the  whole  products  of  their  labor ;  it  does  not  follow  that 
individual  prudence  ought  to  be  cast  aside  in  the  contracting 
of  marriage  and  multiplication  of  children,  where  the  ordinary 
remuneration  of  labor  will  hardly  keep  even  the  laborer  him*- 
self  in  a  state  any  way  approaching  to  health  and  comfort. 
Foresight  and  prudence,  in  every  department  of  life,  even 
under  the  competitive  system,  will  assuredly  ward  off'  many 
evils,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  from  tho!»e  who  practise  them. 
He  who  has  the  prudence  not  to  put  his  hand  in  the  fire,  will 
obtain  the  negative  advantage  of  avoiding  the  pain  of  burning; 
but  will  not  thereby  secure  to  himself  any  of  the  pleasures  of 
feeling:  he,  who  has  the  prudence  of  not  encumbering  himself 
and  another  with  children,  whom  the  actual  state  of  competi- 
tion will  not  enable  them  to  support,  will  reap  the  negative 
benefits  of  his  prudence,  in  avoiding  the  privations  to  which 
the  support  of  superfluous  children  would  subject  him ;  but 
would  not,  on  that  account,  make  any  perceptible  approach  to- 
wards securing  to  himself  the  whole  products  of  his  labor.  As 
well  might  he  hope  by  watching  the  stars,  or  by  the  singing  of 
psalms,  to  effect  it.  The  rational  advocate  of  prudential  po- 
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pulation  checks,  can  promise  no  more  by  them  to  the  indus- 
trious, than  that  by  practising  them  they  will  most  probably 
avoid  some  of  the  numerous  evils  to  which  their  situation  is 
actually  exposed. 

The  last  that  we  have  mentioned,  the  most  interesting,  and 
by  far  the  most  important  in  its  consequences,  direct  and 
indirect,  of  the  minor  expedients  put  forward  by  the  friends  of 
competition  as  tending  to  procure  for  the  Industrious  Classes 
an  increased  portion  of  the  products  of  their  labor,  is  that  of 
peaceable  Unions  or  Combinations  amongst  the  operative  classes. 

Hopes  too  sanguine,  it  is  to  be  feared,  have  been  excited 
ambngst  the  industrious  of  the  direct  efficacy  of  union  to  in- 
crease wages.  To  give  more  energy  to  the  principle  of  union 
or  combination,  we  shall  suppose  it  uniformly  connected  with 
prudence  as  to  marriage;  not  that  prudence  which  pretends 
to  calculate  the  demand  for  children  in  a  dozen  years,  but 
which  refrains  from  increasing  the  number  of  children  without 
the  actual  means  of  supporting  them  in  what  is  called  the 
comfort  of  their  class. 

Union  Societies,  or  Combinations,  endeavour  to  attain  their 
end  in  different  ways.  Those  which  existed  in  a  covert  way, 
before  the  repeal  of  the  combination  laws,  always  availed  them- 
selves in  corporate  towns,  of  the  corporate  laws  or  rules  of 
excluding  from  labor  or  competition  within  their  district,  all 
those  of  their  craft  who  had  not  served  the  number  of  years 
apprenticeship  which  the  general  corporation  law  or  their 
particular  guild  regulations  prescribed,  though  the  skill  of  the 
new  competitors  might  be  ever  so  great.  The  craftsmen  of  a 
district  monopolized  the  supply  of  the  district ;  and  by  force, 
sometimes  legal,  sometimes  not  legal,  prevented  competition 
within  the  sphere  of  their  power.  The  second  expedient, 
common  to  all  unions,  for  keeping  up  or  advancing  the  wages 
of  their  labor,  is  by  voluntary  agreement  amongst  the  indus- 
trious themselves  of  every  particular  trade,  to  forgo  as  against 
each  other  the  selfish  short-sighted  advantages  arising  from 
Individual  Competition,  and  to  join  in  mutual  co-operation  for 
the  single  and  specific  object  of  keeping  to  the  highest  that 
circumstances  will  afford,  the  remuneration  of  labor. 

Of  these  two  great  expedients  of  Union  or  Combination,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  they  both  recognize,  and  direct  all 
their  efforts  against,  the  evils  of  individual  competition,  of  the 
efforts  of  individual  workmen  to  undermine  each  other's  repu- 
tation, and  undersell  each  other's  labour.  The  apprenticeship 
or  excluding  system,  endeavours  to  accomplish  the  object  of 
putting  down  the  evils  of  individual  competition,  by  mere  force; 
and  not  only  will  not  permit  other  laborers  to  undersell,  but 
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will  not  permit  them  to  come  into  the  market  to  sell  at  all,  to 
offer  their  labor  at  any  price.     It  signifies  not  whether  that 
force,  as  in  the  case  of  corporations,  be  the  gift  of  the  law,  or 
whether  it  be  assumed  by  the  tradesmen  in  spite  of  the  law : 
it  is  equally  mere  force,  unjustly  depriving  the  skilled  laborer 
of  the  right  of  exchanging  his  labor  or  its  products  for  what- 
ever equivalent  he  may  be  satisfied  with :  the  grand  principle 
of  the  freedom  of  exchanges,  is  violated  equally  in  both  cases. 
The  expedient,  on  the  contrary,  by  which  voluntary  unions 
endeavour  to  avert  the  evils  of  individual  competition  from 
their  particular  trades  or  departments  of  labor,  is  quite  pure 
and  unobjectionable :  it  seeks  not  to  exclude  any  from  im- 
proving themselves  and  exchanging  their  labor :  it  endeavours 
only  to  persuade  them  not  to  exchange  it  under  the  terms 
which  the  majority  of  laborers  think  actual  circumstances  will 
afford.     Such  voluntary  unions  cannot  be  prohibited  without 
entailing  upon  society  all  the  evils  of  Force,  and  Force-sup- 
ported Fraud.  *  Let  us  keep  steadily  in  view,  that  the  main 
evil,  which  both  corporation  restrictions,  depending  on  free- 
dom, apprenticeship,  and  such  like  contrivances  of  ancient 
days,  and  voluntary  unions  or  associations  of  the  industrious  of 
modern  times,  aim  to  guard  against,  is  individual  competition 
amongst  the  industrious  themselves  against  each  other.     This 
species  of  competition  they  both  aim  equally  to  root  out ;  the 
one  by  the  gentle  means  of  mutual  agreement,  the  other  by 
rude  force,  law  supported  or  in  despite  of  law.     The  compe- 
tition between  the  capitalists  and  the  industrious,  employers 
and  employed,  or  as  it  is  variously  called  between  masters  and 
men,  it  leaves  to  work  out  its  own  cure,  to  find,  by  the  "  hig- 
gling of  the  market"  amongst  large  masses,  its  level. 

Corporations  were  erected  in  times  of  ignorance,  when  law- 
less force  and  plunder  overspread  every  country,  in  order  to 
protect  groups  of  the  industrious  against  external  attacks. 
The  possessors  of  the  largest  quantity  of  governing  power  in 
every  country,  generally  countenanced  the  associations  of  the 
industrious,  to  aid  in  reducing  to  their  authority  the  pos- 
sessors of  smaller  portions  of  power.  It  is  quite  pernicious 
to  uphold  under  present  circumstances,  when  industry  is  as 
much  protected  from  direct  open  force  in  the  country  as  in 
the  towns,  any  sort  of  local  privileges,  which  are  necessarily 
enjoyed  at  the  expense  of  society  at  large,  in  raising  the  price 
of  commodities,  and  narrowing  the  market  of  labor  for  the  in- 
dustrious. The  administration  of  justice,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  political  and  civil  rights,  should  be  equal  and  uniform 
through  town  and  country.  Labor  and  all  exchanges  should 
b,e  every  where  free.  The  consequence  of  the  high  price  of 
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trade-labor,  kept  up  by  exclusions,  legal  exclusions  rendered 
more  operative  by  combinations  necessarily  secret  amongst  the 
men,  in  corporate  towns,  has  been  to  keep  away  from  such 
towns  the  seat  of  almost  all  large  branches  of  manufacture,  or 
of  such  as  were  liable  to  corporate  regulations,  for  foreign 
supply,  or  for  extensive  home  supply  :  thus  demonstrating  the 
inefficiency  of  force-supported  regulations,  though  backed  by 
political  power,  to  keep  up  generally  throughout  a  country 
the  remuneration  of  any  species  of  labor;  though  they  cer- 
tainly have  tended,  along  with  other  circumstances,  to  keep  up 
the  remuneration  to  the  few  within  the  circle  of  the  combina- 
tion. When  thus  artificially  kept  up  in  corporate  towns,  it 
is  always  done  at  the  expense  of  the  equal  right  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  industrious  to  acquire  skill,  and  exchange  their 
labor  or  its  products,  where  and  how  they  may.  Corporation 
laws,  putting  down  individual  competition  amongst  the  work- 
men, not  by  voluntary  association  but  by  force,  must  give 
way  to  those  enlarged  voluntary  and  peaceable  associations 
amongst  the  industrious,  which  are  now  aiming  to  procure  for 
manufacturing  industry  an  increased  portion  of  the  products 
of  its  labor. 

The  word,  Combination,  having  been  used  as  a  general  legal 
term  expressing  many  actions,  some  of  them  moral,  some  im- 
moral, it  may  be  well  to  dismiss  it  altogether,  and  to  use 
always  the  terms,  Unions  or  Associations  of  Trades,  or  Vo- 
luntary Unions  or  Associations.  We  shall  thus  avert  the  an- 
tipathy of  those  who  cannot  disassociate  in  their  minds  the 
ideas  of  way-laying  and  assaults  from  the  term  Combination. 

Capital  being  in  the  hands  of  one  set  of  men,  labor  in  the 
hands  of  another;  the  Industrious  seek  to  procure  for  their  own 
use  the  whole  products  of  their  labor,  or  as  near  an  approach 
as  possible  to  this  highest  natural  remuneration,  by  means  of 
Voluntary  Unions  amongst  all  those  in  one  place  or  district. 
They  engage  not  to  undersell  each  other  for  the  same  quantity 
and  quality  of  work,  but  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  ma- 
jority as  to  the  prices  which  circumstances  may  enable  them 
to  demand  for  their  labor.  These  Unions  of  Trades  being- 
assisted  by  no  corporation  laws  of  apprenticeship  or  other 
similar  expedients,  being  liable  to  the  free  competition  of  all 
not  within  the  Union,  must  depend  altogether  on  the  know- 
ledge and  good  habits  of  the  members,  for  whatever  partial 
success  they  may  obtain  in  bettering  their  condition,  by  re- 
pressing amongst  themselves  the  evils  of  Individual  Compe- 
tition; aided  by  some  external  funds  added  to  their  own 
wretched  previous  savings,  to  keep  them  alive  in  case  of  ab- 
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solute  disagreement  with  the  capitalists,  who  are  emphatically 
termed  their  masters. 

The  highest  price  which  Free  Competition  will  enable 
Unions  of  the  industrious  to  obtain  for  their  labor,  is  not  any 
thing  like  the  products  of  their  labor,  but  that  rate  of  remu- 
neration which  will  permit  the  capitalists  in  their  line  of  in- 
dustry to  reap  the  same  profits  that  other  capitalists  in  the 
same  line,  or  in  other  equally  hazardous  lines,  reap  from  their 
capital.  Why  so  ?  Because  if  any  particular  Union  is  impru- 
dent enough  to  demand  more  of  capitalists,  they  will  transfer 
their  capital  to  those  other  lines ;  or  if  they  obtain  higher 
wages  than,  as  it  is  termed,  "the  trade  can  afford,"  the  capi- 
talists, proceeding  in  their  usual  rate  of  expenditure,  (or,  if 
the  demands  of  wages  be  very  unreasonable,  even  diminishing 
their  expenditure,)  will  gradually  lose  their  capital ;  at  which 
period  the  remuneration  of  those  exacting  such  forced  wages, 
would  of  course  cease  altogether.  This  result,  even  the 
really  benevolent  capitalist,  yielding  what  under  the  system  of 
competition  must  be  deemed  extravagant  wages,  cannot  avert ; 
because,  being  liable  to  be  undersold  by  other  capitalists  not 
only  at  home  within  the  same  country,  but  abroad  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  and  the  products  of  such  cheap  labor  being, 
under  free  competition,  admissible — and  equal  justice  com- 
mands that  they  should  be  admitted — into  even  his  own  home 
market,  he  could  not  long,  without  ruin,  continue  his  trade  in 
competition  with  such  rivals. 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  benefit  of  these  voluntary  uni- 
ons to  the  industrious  classes,  are  almost  entirely  limited  to 
times  of  ordinary  or  extraordinary  prosperity  of  their  trades. 
In  a  declining  state  of  trade,  particularly  when  the  decline  is 
not  limited  to  a  particular  branch,  voluntary  unions  to  guard 
against  the  evils  of  the  underbidding  of  the  industrious  against 
each  other,  or  to  support  those  losing  employment,  must  be 
inoperative.  The  motives  arising  from  individual  want  be- 
come so  strong,  and  the  mass  of  misery  so  immense,  during  the 
decline  or  even  stagnation  of  trades,  that  adequate  relief  is 
altogether  out  of  the  reach  of  unions.  These  are  amongst  the 
inherent,  irremediable,  mischiefs  of  the  competitive  system. 
The  fading  the  level,  is  the  sole  and  philosophic  remedy  for 
evils  like  these.  The  thinning  of  the  number  of  the 'indus- 
trious by  premature  deaths,  brought  on,  more  or  less  quickly, 
by  insufficient  or  bad  food,  exposure,  dirt,  and  mental  an- 
guish, is  the  beautiful  regenerating  principle  of  the  system  of 
labor  by  isolated,  individual  exertion,  or  Individual  Compe- 
tition. 
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Here  then  we  have  the  limit  of  the  benefits  to  the  indus- 
trious which  the  union  of  those  of  any  particular  trade  in  any 
particular  district,  can,  in  times  of  ordinary  prosperity, 
effect.  It  will  prevent  wages  from  falling  by  individual  com- 
petition amongst  the  workmen  for  any  length  of  time,  much 
beneath  that  remuneration  which  capitalists  elsewhere  give, 
retaining  the  usual  rate  of  profits.  Those  of  the  indus- 
trious who  are  discharged  by  the  avarice  of  individual  ca- 
pitalists for  not  underworking,  being  supported  by  the  ge- 
neral fund  of  the  union  while  out  of  employ,  a  very  strong 
bar  is  thus  raised  by  the  industrious  -against  any  partial,  un- 
justifiable reduction  of  wages,  leading  naturally  to  more  ex- 
tensive reductions,  to  privations,  want,  and  misery.  This  is 
the  utmost  of  the  triumph  to  which  such  unions  can  look  for- 
ward. They  merely  ward  off^  a  portion  of  the  avoidable  evil 
of  the  Competitive  System.  Every  one  of  the  Industrious 
Classes,  however,  who  wishes  to  ward  off  from  himself  and  his 
fellow-creatures  this  portion  of  evil,  ought  to  be  a  member 
of  such  voluntary  and  peaceable  associations. 

But  the  competition  of  those  of  the  same  branch  of  trade  in 
any  one  district  being  guarded  against,  the  friends  of  Trades- 
Unions  advance  a  step  further,  and  invite  those  in  similar 
trades  in  all  the  great  marts,  or  over  the  whole  of  a  country 
of  the  same  language  or  governed  by  the  same  laws,  to  join  in 
a  more  extended  union,  in  order  to  put  down  a  second  branch 
of  the  evils  of  competition, — that  practised  by  remote  bodies  of 
the  industrious  of  the  same  occupation,  in  underselling  each 
other.  A  great  difficulty,  however,  here  presents  itself  to  the 
friends  of  union.  Habits  differ  in  remote  districts;  provisions 
vary  in  price ;  and  skill  in  the  mode  of  finishing  work  also 
varies.  Under  these  circumstances  the  same  pecuniary  remu- 
neration would  not  be  the  same  real  remuneration  to  laborers 
so  differently  circumstanced.  The  comparatively  unskilled  in 
cheap  districts,  would  complain  that  the  exaction  by  them  of 
the  same  pecuniary  remuneration,  the  lower  price  of  provi- 
sions and  inferiority  of  skill  considered,  would  in  point  of  fact 
be  demanding  a  higher  real  remuneration,  and  would  there- 
fore be  unjust  to  their  employers^  and  deprive  themselves  of 
work  altogether.  If,  to  obviate  this  inconvenience,  a  scale  of 
remuneration  were  agreed  on  for  every  district,  this  scale 
would  still  be  liable  to  vary  with  every  change  of  circum- 
stances ;  so  that  it  would  perhaps  be  found  necessary  to  leave 
to  remote  unions  the  fixing,  according  to  their  varying  cir- 
cumstances, the  prices  to  be  demanded  for  their  own  labor 
within  their  respective  districts.  The  certainty  to  the  mem- 
bers of  any  particular  union  of  obtaining  support  from  the 
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common  fund  of  the  general  union,  in  case  of  deficiency  of 
their  own  district  funds,  when  out  of  employment  through  the 
supposed  unreasonableness  of  masters,  would  be  somethinglike 
an  efficient  check  to  counteract  the  tendency  of  unions  in 
cheap  and  remote  districts  against  fixing  too  low  the  rates  of 
their  remuneration.  Under  these  circumstances,  if  the  em- 
ployers or  capitalists  think  the  demands  of  the  industrious 
unreasonable,  they  can  either  suspend  their  business  or  teach 
their  trade  to  new  hands,  the  facility  of  doing  which  is  much 
greater  than  the  lovers  of  mysteries  and  apprenticeships  in 
trades  will  allow. 

Voluntary  unions,  local  and  general,  of  the  industrious  in 
every  particular  line  of  trade  and  manufacture,  being  thus 
established ;  new  evils  of  competition  remain  to  be  guarded 
against.  Are  the  wages  of  labor  in  any  particular  line  brought 
up  to  the  highest,  through  the  whole  country,  that  the  usual 
profits  of  capital  will  permit  ?  Those  not  so  well  paid  in  other 
trades,  will  become  competitors  for  the  higher  wages  of  their 
neighbours.  Those  of  the  same  trade  in  other  countries  where 
scantier  remuneration  is  given,  will  also  become  competitors 
for  the  high  wages.  Those  employed  in  labor  at  large, 
termed  common  or  unskilled  laborers,  will  be  competitors  also 
at  home  for  the  high  wages.  Here  are  three  new  sources  of 
competition  pressing  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  success  of 
the  local  and  general  union  of  the  industrious  in  any  particu- 
lar branch  of  trade  or  manufacture  in  attaining  a  fair  remu- 
nerating price  for  their  labor.  The  young  just  entering  life, 
can  be  easily  trained  and  directed  to  any  line  of  industry.  To 
endeavour  to  limit  the  number  of  apprentices  or  learners,  or  to 
aim  to  exclude  poor  foreigners,  would  be  as  vain  as  unjust. 
It  would  be  a  conspiracy,  which  could  never  but  by  force  be 
rendered  effectual ;  of  the  well-paid  amongst  the  industrious, 
against  the  ill-paid, — of  the  few  against  the  many  of  their  bre- 
thren. 

What  new  measures  remain  to  be  taken  by  the  industrious 
against  these  new  evils  ?  Against  the  competition  of  the  under- 
paid of  surrounding  trades,  the  ready  remedy  is  a  central 
union  of  all  the  general  unions  of  all  the  trades  of  the  country. 
The  remuneration  of  all  the  different  branches  of  artizans  and 
mechanics  in  the  country,  might  there  be  fixed  at  those  rates 
which  would  leave  such  an  equalized  remuneration  to  all  as 
would  take  away  the  temptation  from  those  in  one  branch  to 
transfer  their  skill  in  order  to  undersell  the  labor  of  the  well 
remunerated  in  another  branch ;  the  central  union  fund  being 
always  ready  to  assist  the  unemployed  in  any  particular  branch, 
when  their  own  local  and  general  funds  were  exhausted ;  pro- 
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vided  always  their  claims  to  support  were  by  the  central  union 
deemed  to  be  just. 

What  is  the  remedy  for  the  local  and  the  general  union  of 
each  particular  trade,  and  for  the  central  union  of  all  trades, 
against  competition  from  the  general  fund  of  labor  of  the 
country,  of  under-paid  agriculturists  and  common  or  day  la- 
borers and  their  children  ?    Ought  the  labor  of  these,  who  are 
exposed  to  the  most  severe  and  repulsive  exertions,  who  are 
liable  to  excesses  and  alternations  of  heat  and  cold,  and  to  all 
causes  injurious  to  health,  who  had  the  same  faculties  and  the 
same  inclination  as  others  to  learn,  if  they  could,  more  profita- 
ble employments,  to  be  worse  remunerated  than  those  exertions 
which  are  carried  on  under  shelter,  and  are  comparatively 
easy  and  agreeable  ?     Ought  they,  or  ought  they  not — in  my 
opinion  they  ought  not  to  be  worse  remunerated ; — the  fact  is, 
that  in  every  country  they  are,  and  under  the  system  of  Indi- 
vidual Competition,  they  ever  will  be,  worse  remunerated  than 
mechanics  and  artizans  *  :   the  question  therefore  is,  how  the 
well  paid  trades  can  guard  against  the  competition  of  the  un- 
derpaid laborers  around  them  ?     As  information  by  means  of 
Mechanics'  Institutions  and  otherwise,  becomes  generally  dif- 
fused ;  as  competition  becomes  really  free,  and  trades*  myste- 
ries, like  all  other  mysteries,  are  reduced  to  contempt,  and 
legal  compulsory  apprenticeships  abolished,  the  quantum  of 
skill  requisite  for  trades'  work,  will  be  acquired  with  great  fa- 
cility by  ordinary  laborers  and  their  children.     What  mea- 
sures of  persuasion,  of  peace  and  justice,  can  guard  the  well- 
paid  trades  with  their  triple  barrier  of  unions,  from  the  com- 
petition of  the  great  mass  of  the  industrious  ?     No  such  mea- 
sures can  protect  them  from  this  all-surrounding,  all-perva- 
ding competition.     Will  they  then  resort  to  force,  law-sup- 
ported as  to  apprenticeships,  or  illegal  as  to  intimidation — in 
all  cases  equally  hateful — to  put  down  the  competition  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  Industrious,  and  thus  erect  a  bloody — 
for  force  will  lead  to  blood,  and  without  blood  no  aristocracy 
can  be  supported — aristocracy  of  Industry  ?    What  would  be 
the  consequence  ?    The  unskilled  laborers  would  every  where 
form  a  league  with  the  capitalists ;  and  being  the  majority  in 
point  of  physical  strength,  and  having,  moreover,  justice  and 
the  legally  armed  bands  of  the  country  on  their  side,  they 
would  by  the  under-bidding  of  their  labor  defeat  every  where 
all  the  efforts  of  Trades-Unions,  local,  general,  and  central,  to 

*  In  the  free  parts  of  the  N.  A.  United  States,  however,  the  difference 
of  remuneration  between  mechanics  and  day-laborers,  is  comparatively  tri- 
fling, only  about  50  per  cent. 
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keep  up  the  remuneration  of  skilled,  i.e.  of  easy,  labor,  to  what 
the  average  rate  of  profits  would  afford.  The  Central  Union 
of  All  Trades,  must  therefore  extend  its  operations,  and  en- 
large its  sympathies :  it  must  comprehend  All  the  Industrious, 
agricultural  and  day-laborers,  in  the  sphere  of  its  operations: 
thus  only  can  the  evils  of  competition  amongst  the  industrious 
themselves  of  the  same  country,  liable  to  the  same  laws,  be 
mitigated  by  unions.  Here,  however,  difficulties  thicken 
round  the  friends  of  unions.  Amongst  agricultural  and  day- 
laborers,  scattered  abroad,  isolated  as  they  are,  how  shall 
unions  be  formed  ?  how  attenuated  the  force  of  public  opinion 
amongst  them  !  how  much  exposed  are  they  to  the  ill-offices 
of  their  employers  !  how  much  in  dread  of  their  frowns  !  how 
little  able  to  comprehend  the  utility  of  general  arrangements  ! 
how  liable  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  want,  the  food  of  the  day 
often  depending  oh  the  labor  of  the  day,  when  labor  is  scarce, 
and  low  prices  are  offered  !  Let  us  suppose,  however,  that 
the  spirit  of  union  and  general  benevolence  has  surmounted 
all  these  difficulties,  and  that  local  and  general  unions  of  agri- 
culturists and  day-laborers  are  every  where  established,  hand 
in  hand  with  the  local  and  general  unions  of  mechanics  and 
artizans,  and  that  the  grand  Central  Union  of  the  agricultu- 
rists and  day-laborers  has  coalesced  with  the  Central  Union 
of  Trades,  thus  forming  a  holy  league  of  All  the  Industrious 
of  one  country  living  under  the  same  laws ;  the  two  great  cen- 
tral unions  uniting,  and  forming  a  National  Union.  Are  the 
Industrious  Classes,  then,  of  that  country  secured  by  this 
magnificent  system  of  Unions,  against  all  the  evils  of  indivi- 
dual competition,  amongst  the  industrious  themselves,  against 
the  interests  of  each  other  ?  Far,  very  far  from  it.  Another 
host  of  difficulties  remains. 

What  remedy  have  the  local  and  general  Unions  of  each 
particular  trade,  what  remedy  have  the  Central  Unions  of  all 
trades  and  of  all  agricultural  and  every-day  labor,  crowned  by 
the  National  Union  of  all  the  Industrious  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  against  the  evils  of  individual  competition 
on  the  part  of  the  poor  laborers  of  contiguous  countries?  We 
suppose  that  the  prudential  check  as  to  population-increase, 
is  every  where  prevalent  at  home,  and  that  the  payment  of 
every  species  of  labor  is  at  the  highest  that  the  general  system 
of  competition,  or  the  existence  of  capital  in  one  set  of  hands 
and  of  labor  in  another,  will  permit ;  all  the  other  institutions 
of  society  remaining  as  they  are,  or  even  in  any  way  modified, 
competition  remaining.  To  exclude  the  competition  of  fo- 
reigners under  the  system  of  Free  Competition,  would,  as 
before  observed  under  the  head  of  population  checks,  be  as 
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contradictory  in  principle  as  malevolent  and  inoperative  in 
practice.  If  the  cheap  laborers  from  abroad  did  not  come 
over  to  the  capital  and  skill,  the  capital  and  skill  would  take 
wings  together,  and  form  an  alliance  with  the  cheap  laborers 
abroad.  To  exclude,  also,  the  competition  of  cheap  foreign 
laborers,  would  be  inefficient,  without  at  the  same  time  ex- 
cluding the  cheap  goods  they  make, — grain,  cottons,  silks, 
woollens,  &c.  Who  will  advise  a  recurrence  to  the  exploded 
smuggling  and  preventive-service  system?  not  when  opposed 
to  mere  unskilful  taxes  on  importation,  but  to  absolute  prohi- 
bitions ?  Or — will  our  Central  and  National  Unions,  under 
our  complicated  tythe  and  taxation  and  currency  system  at 
home,  persuade  the  whole  of  the  Industrious,  not  to  use  foreign 
articles  that  come  in  competition  with  the  home-made?  Im- 
mense must  be  their  powers  of  persuasion.  But,  under  the 
competitive  system,  there  are  necessarily  the  Idle  Classes,  the 
one  tenth,  the  few,  the  men  of  merit,  who  draw  the  prizes  and 
consume  the  products  of  the  labor  of  the  industrious — neces- 
sarily under  competition,  the  law-makers.  Will  our  Unions 
also  persuade  them  not  to  buy  where  they  can  buy  cheapest  ? 
The  effort  will  be  vain.  Persuasion  and  benevolence  can  nevei 
go  hand  in  hand  with  such  a  complicated  system  of  force  and 
fraud.  Individual  short-sighted  interests  will  overwhelm  every 
thing.  What  then  in  the  last  resort  is  the  feeble  remedy  of 
our  National  Union  ?  To  persuade  all  the  industrious  of  con- 
tiguous countries,  and  not  only  of  contiguous  countries,  but  of 
all  countries  on  the  globe,  whose  labor  might  come  in  com- 
petition with  home  labor,  to  form  local,  general,  central,  and 
national  Unions  of  all  the  industrious  in  their  respective  coun- 
tries. What  obstacles  are  here  to  be  surmounted  !  Laws,  su- 
perstitions, prejudices  of  all  sorts,  the  opposition  of  the  chance 
possessors,  hereditary  or  otherwise,  of  political  power,  the 
mistaken  short-sighted  interest  of  the  Idle  Classes,  building 
their  hopes  of  rivalship  with  prosperous  manufacturing  coun- 
tries on  the  comparative  cheapness  of  labor  of  the  poor 
around  them,  the  fabricated  ignorance  of  the  industrious  them- 
selves, national  antipathies,  differences  of  language; — these  are 
amongst  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  persuasion.  In  what 
number  of  centuries  will  Unions,  though  aided  by  the  diffu- 
sion of  knowlege,  be  able  to  surmount  them  ?  The  bitterness 
of  the  opposition  given  at  home  to  voluntary  peaceful  Unions, 
not  only  by  capitalists  and  others  of  the  Idle  Classes,  but  by 
many  of  the  leaders  of  what  are  called  the  liberal  party,  is  an 
intimation  not  to  be  misunderstood  of  the  more  appalling  diffi- 
culties to  be  encountered  abroad.  If  foreign  European  com- 
petition have  laughed  at  reason,  humanity,  and  its  own  pledged 
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faith,  in  the  continuance  of  the  debasing  slave-trade,  how  very 
long  and  very  pertinacious  will  be  its  opposition  to  a  system 
of  union  that  demands  the  most  comprehensive  exercise  of 
reason  and  benevolence ! 

Shall  we  say  then  that  Trades- Unions  or  Voluntary  Asso- 
ciations of  the  Industrious  Classes,  bound  together  by  notions 
of  their  utility  and  public  opinion  alone,  can  be  of  no  use  to 
the  industrious  ?  That  would  be  asserting  too  much,  and  would 
be  like  the  language  of  partizans.  How  far  then  are  they 
likely  to  be  useful  ? 

As  to  the  remuneration  of  labor,  the  aid  given  from  the 
general  fund  to  those  thrown  out  of  employment,  will  operate 
as  a  check  to  the  partial  oppression  or  caprices  of  individual 
employers,  but  particularly  of  capitalists  employing  many 
persons.  It  will  keep  up  generally  the  wages  of  labor  to  the 
highest  that  the  usual  rate  of  profits  will  afford.  It  will  even 
contribute  to  keep '  down  to  the  lowest  this  general  rate  of 
profits.  Whatever  inconveniences  and  difficulties  remain  in 
the  way  of  competitors  from  the  same  or  other  trades  not  in 
Unions,  or  of  ordinary  laborers,  and  still  more  of  foreign  com- 
petitors, in  their  efforts  to  deprive  the  well-paid  of  their  labor, 
— these  difficulties  will  be  enhanced  by  the  influence  of  the 
public  opinion  of  the  Unions;  and  the  value  of  these  inconve- 
niences will  be  reaped  by  members  of  Unions  in  the  higher 
remuneration  of  their  labor.  These  Unions,  like  prudential 
population  checks,  and  operating  with  them  and  with  the  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge,  will  prevent  a  great  deal  of  misery  that 
would  otherwise  have  existed. 

The  general  and  open  establishment  of  Unions  amongst  the 
Industrious  Classes,  will  tend  very  powerfully  to  call  their 
intellectual  powers  into  full  activity  on  subjects  hitherto  neg- 
lected by  them,  but  most  directly  concerning  their  happi- 
ness. Statistics,  political  economy,  legislation,  (the  reasons 
and  effects  of  laws,)  general  morals,  will  soon  cease  to  be  re- 
garded by  them  as  subjects  beyond  their  ken  or  out  of  their 
sphere.  They  will  find  these  subjects  to  be  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  remuneration  of  labor.  Notwithstanding  the 
denunciations  of  the  men  of  merit  amongst  them,  who  may 
hope  by  the  sublime  arts  of  the  "  higgling  of  the  market"  to 
rise  into  capitalists,  they  will  find  themselves  imperatively 
called  upon,  by  the  utter  inefficiency  of  other  expedients  for 
securing  to  themselves  the  products  of  their  labor,  to  investi- 
gate the  pretensions  and  arrangements  of  co-operative  poli- 
tical economy,  to  accomplish  this  one  thing  needful  to  their 
happiness ;  from  which  all  other  blessings  will  flow.  Every 
member  of  a  Union,  will  also  see  the  necessity  of  becoming  a 
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member  of  a  Mechanics  or  Agricultural  Institution  in  order 
to  become  acquainted  with  physical  knowledge,  particularly  the 
principles  and  processes  of  his  own  art ;  and  all  trades-crafts 
and  mysteries,  like  all  other  crafts  and  mysteries,  will  cease 
to  delude. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  intellectual  improvement  of  the  In- 
dustrious Classes,  will  proceed  the  improvement  of  their  mo 
ral  habits.  The  influence  of  the  public  opinion  of  large  num- 
bers voluntarily  associated  together,  when  that  opinion  is 
founded  on  reason,  and  can  have  no  other  object  but  the  in- 
terest of  the  associated,  is  irresistible.  A  striking  instance  of 
this  occurred  lately  in  Mr.  Owen's  settlement  at  New  Har- 
mony, Indiana.  In  a  country  where  spirituous  liquors  may 
be  made  for  a  little  more  than  a  shilling  a  gallon,  the  mem- 
bers being  American  small  farmers,  artizans  and  laborers  of 
the  neighbourhood,  it  was  resolved  after  four  months  associa- 
tion by  the  Industrious  themselves ;  "  Henceforth  no  spiri- 
tuous liquors  shall  be  retailed  in  New  Harmony."  The  sharp- 
ening of  the  intellect  of  the  members  of  these  Unions,  will  ne- 
cessarily lead  to  inquiries  into  the  consequences  of  actions,  both 
as  they  affect  the  individual  and  his  associates.  The  know- 
ledge of  these  consequences,  will  serve  as  a  permanent  motive 
to  the  discarding  of  bad  habits.  It  is  always  the  interest  of 
all  persons  associated  together,  that  every  one  amongst  them 
should  act  justly  and  beneficently,  and  should  not  by  private 
vices  of  intemperance  incapacitate  himself  from  contributing 
to  the  common  good,  or  become  burthensome  on  the  common 
funds.  The  most  wicked  and  profligate  member,  even  in 
his  own  view  of  the  case,  is  interested  in  the  good  conduct 
of  all  but  himself.  The  reputation  of  all  those  voluntarily 
associated,  is  inevitably  connected  with  the  excesses  of  in- 
dividual members.  Kindly  offices  necessarily  follow  the 
kindly  dispositions  excited  by  those  whose  habits  are  moral, 
i.  e.  tend  to  the  general  good.  Hence  arises  the  great  and 
useful  influence  of  public  opinion  amongst  numbers  of  the  in- 
dustrious thus  voluntarily  associated.  Prudential  habits  ex- 
ercised in  every  other  department  of  life,  will  also  be  exer- 
cised respecting  the  increase  of  children,  the  facts  respecting 
population  in  every  line  of  trade  through  a  whole  country 
being  easily  ascertained  by  means  of  Unions,  but  utterly  be- 
yond the  reach  of  isolated  individuals.  Were  Unions  gene- 
ral, the  mutual  influence  of  their  public  opinion  would  be 
useful  to  each  other.  In  proportion  to  their  numbers,  com- 
pared with  the  community  at  large,  they  will  beneficially  in- 
fluence, or  be  injuriously  affected  by,  the  habits  of  the  com- 
munity at  large.  By  the  very  act  of  voluntary  association, 
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every  member  loses  the  mere  selfish  individuality  of  his  cha- 
racter: he  acknowledges  that  his  interest  is  united  with  that 
of  numbers:  his  benevolence  is  drawn  forth  towards  them: 
instead  of  looking  upon  them,  as  before,  from  being  in  the 
same  trade,  as  his  rivals  and  enemies,  fearing  their  competi- 
tion,— similarity  of  employment,  pursuits,  and  interest,  will  lead 
him  to  sympathize  with  their  wants ;  not  only  with  the  wants 
of  his  own  little  local  union,  but  of  his  brethren  through  every 
part  of  the  country ;  and  an  extension  of  the  same  views,  as 
Unions  extend  and  comprehend  different  trades,  will  lead  him 
to  embrace  larger  circles  of  the  industrious  in  his  good  wishes, 
till  he  shall  ultimately  feel  an  interest  in  the  happiness  of  all 
the  industrious,  agriculturists  and  day-laborers  as  well  as  me* 
chanics,  from  perceiving  that  the  interests  of  all  are  the  same. 
Thus  will  the  sphere  of  benevolence  expand  by  means  of  uni- 
versally diffused  peaceable  Unions  of  the  Industrious;  thus 
will  partial  interests,  exclusive  privileges,  and  the  exercise  of 
force  or  intimidation,  legal  or  illegal,  fall  into  disrepute  and 
abhorrence;  and  thus  will  drunkenness  and  whole  days  of 
pernicious  revelry,  now  too  often  consuming  occasional  high 
wages,  retreat  for  ever  from  the  glance  of  the  well-informed 
public  opinion  of  the  industrious  themselves.  Lying  and 
thieving  will  be  of  course  every  day  more  and  more  falling 
into  disrepute,  as  increase  of  comforts  or  diminution  of  mise- 
ries, caused  by  union  and  intelligence,  takes  away  the  motives 
to  their  practice. 

The  Industrious  Classes,  thus  rendered,  by  Unions  for  keep- 
ing up  the  remuneration  of  labor,  and  by  Institutions  for  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  more  intelligent,  moral,  and  comfortable, 
will  rise  in  their  own  opinion,  and  will  command  the  respect, 
the  forbearance,  if  not  the  sympathy,  of  the  Idle  Classes,  ca- 
pitalists and  other  competitive  jugglers,  who  must  continue  to 
live  on  the  products  of  their  labor ;  and,  while  the  system  of 
Competition  remains  the  main  spring  of  human  actions,  must 
form  an  unsocial  league  of  interests  opposed  to  theirs,  the 
victims  of  short-sighted  views  of  human  nature  and  human 
happiness,  and  of  the  complicated  and  pernicious  social  ar- 
rangements upheld  by  such  views,  suffering  and  inflicting  mi- 
sery. If  universal  good-will,  incompatible  with  competition, 
do  not  prevail  between  the  Idle  and  the  Industrious  Classes, 
their  mutual  jealousies  and  antipathies  will,  be  softened,  and  an 
opening  will  be  afforded  for  reason  to  convince  both  parties 
of  their  real  interests  in  Universal  Union. 

Though  the  keeping  up  of  wages,  by  means  of  Unions  and 
increased  knowledge  amongst  the  industrious,  to  the  highest 
point  compatible  with  the  exclusive  possession  of  capital  by 
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one  set  of  persons  and  of  labor  by  the  rest,  may  tend  to  pre- 
vent as  great  an  accumulation  of  capital  amongst  capitalists 
as  would  take  place  without  union  and  intelligence  amongst 
the  industrious;  it  does  not  follow  that  capital  would  be  less 
speedily  accumulated  throughout  the  country.  Capital  may 
be  accumulated  out  of  the  savings  from  the  wages  of  well  remu- 
nerated labor )  as  well  as  out  of  the  profits  of  stock.  So 
wretchedly  has  labor  in  all  parts  of  the  world  been  hitherto 
remunerated,  that  in  point  of  fact  very  little  accumulation  has 
arisen  from  this  source :  but  the  cause,  general  low  wages,  ig- 
norance, and  love  of  immediate  sensual  gratifications -from 
the  impossibility  of  looking  forward  to  any  other  gratifica- 
tions, being  removed,  the  effect  will  cease.  All  articles  of 
permanent  use,  furniture,  dwellings,  tools  and  machines, 
materials  for  work,  food  or  dress,  permanent  improvements 
in  land  or  dwellings,  constitute  capital,  and  may  be  accumu- 
lated or  effected  in  a  small  way  by  each  individual,  giving  in- 
dependence and  happiness  to  each  individual ;  as  well  as  in  a 
large  way  by  capitalists,  entailing  dependence  and  misery  on 
the  industrious,  and  serving  as  the  means  of  extorting  from 
them  the  greater  part  of  the  products  of  their  labor.  It  is  in 
this  way,  by  promoting  the  acquisition  of  capital  amongst  the 
industrious  themselves,  that  Unions  must  operate  in  order  to 
make  any  real  advance  towards  securing  to  the  industrious 
the  products  of  their  own  labor.  Till  the  industrious  be- 
come capitalists  as  well  as  laborers,  each  possessed  of  that 
portion  of  capital  which  is  requisite  to  make  his  labor  pro- 
ductive, they  must  pay,  and  pay  dearly,  the  full  competi- 
tion price,  to  those  who  may  have  got  into  their  hands  the  land 
on  which  they  live,  and  which  by  their  labor  produces  their 
food,  the  materials  on  which  they  work,  the  buildings,  tools, 
and  machines,  by  means  of  which  they  work,  for  the  use  re- 
spectively of  all  these  articles.  Land  being  kept  out  of  the 
market  of  the  Industrious  by  our  aristocratic  political  institu- 
tions, the  ownership  of  it  out  of  their  reach — unlike  the  state 
of  America  or  even  France — greater  efforts  should  here  be 
made,  by  Unions  of  the  industrious,  to  acquire  all  other  spe- 
cies of  capital  within  their  reach.  In  those  trades  which  re- 
quire large  buildings  and  machinery,  the  funds  of  the  genera 
union,  of  every  particular  manufacture,  should  be  permanently 
devoted  to  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings,  and  the  purchase 
of  the  best  machinery  to  give  employment  to  the  industrious 
in  that  line,  who  might,  from  time  to  time,  be  thrown  out  of 
employment  in  any  part  of  the  country  through  disagreement 
with  their  employers ;  the  general  union  approving  of  their 
conduct,  and  entitling  them  to  work  at  the  Trades-Manufac- 
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tory.     These  buildings  should  be  always  made,  by  purchase, 
rent  free,  or  as  nearly  so  as  possible.     Then,  in  case  of  want 
of  employment,  whether  from  refusing  work  on  the  part  of 
employers,  or  refusing  labor  on  the  part  of  the  employed,  the 
industrious,  instead  of  spending  their  time  in  irksome  and 
corrupting  idleness,  instead  of  wasting  without  return  the  con- 
tributions of  the  employed  in  their  or  other  lines  of  trade, 
would  be  able  to  support  themselves  while  out  of  their  regular 
employ.     The  funds  of  all  Unions  should  be  every  where  di- 
rected to  supplying  work  to  the  unemployed  from  unjust  conduct 
of  their  employers,  not  to  support  them  in  idleness.     Near  the 
largest  seat  of  every  extensive  branch  of  manufacture,  these 
buildings  and  workshops  should  be  erected.    The  unemployed 
and  ill-used  from  every  part  of  the  country,  would,  in  their 
turn,   find  refuge  in  these  peaceful  sanctuaries  of  industry. 
Out  of  the  products  of  the  labor  of  those  employed  in  these 
Trades-Manufactories,  nothing  should  be  withheld  from  the 
laborers  but  the  head-rent,  if  any,  and  the  cost  of  manage- 
ment ;  that  cost  to  be,  like  remuneration  to  that  paid  to  the  la- 
borers, to  as  many  persons,  mutually  agreed  on  by  the  Trades- 
Unions  and  the  Laborers  themselves,  as  might  be  necessary 
to  perform  that  easy  and  honourable  duty.    If,  as  would  pro- 
bably happen,  the  laborers  working  in  these  Trades- Manu- 
factories, should  wish  themselves  to  become  the  proprietors 
of  them,  paying  the  Trades- Unions  out  of  savings  from  their 
earnings  or  from  any  other  resources,  the  cost  of  such  build- 
ings and  machinery, — such  laudable  wishes  for  an  approach  to 
real  independence,  should  by  all  means  be  encouraged  by  the 
Unions.     The  whole  cost  of  the   buildings  and  machinery 
should  be  divided  into  shares,  according  to  the  number  of 
people  they  were  capable  of  employing ;  and  every  individual 
paying  the  amount  of  a  share  should  become  a  capitalist-la- 
borer, and  would  thus  enjoy  an  increased  part  of  the  products 
of  his  labor.     The  same  facilities  for  independence  should  of 
course  be  opened  in  every  department  to  women  as  to  men ; 
no  person  being  permitted  to  purchase  more  than  one  share. 
As  these  Trades- Manufactories  would  thus  come  to  be  pos- 
sessed  by  joint-stock  companies  of  the  laborers  themselves, 
other  buildings  and  always  improved  machinery  should  be 
erected  with  their  funds  by  the  Unions,  to  keep  up  a  constant 
refuge  for  the  honest  and  industrious  losing  their  employments. 
These  establishments  of  capitalist-laborers  would  be  something 
approaching  (and  but  approaching)  to  an  efficient  check  on 
the  exactions  of  mere  capitalists.     They  would  prove  that  ca- 
pital can  be  accumulated  without  the  aid  of  capitalists. 

Let  not  the  Industrious  Classes  suppose  that  the  utmost  ex- 
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tension  that  could  be  given  to  these  Trades-Manufactories, 
even  supposing  them  established  in  every  branch  of  industry, 
would  secure  the  laborers  from  tremendous  vicissitudes,  or  af- 
ford them,  even  while  they  were  working  in  them,  the  whole 
products  of  their  labor.  From  rent  and  profits  on  the  fixed 
and  working  stock  which  they  owned,  they  would  be  freed :  but 
the  raw  materials  on  which  they  might  work — flax,  wool,  cotton, 
iron,  &c., — would  still  be  loaded  with  many  a  master's  and  mer- 
chant's profit  before  they  reached  their  hands,  and  would  be 
subject  to  similar  defalcations  when  manufactured,  the  enor- 
mous charges  of  retail  included,  when  passing  from  their  hands 
to  those  of  the  consumers;  while  every  article  which  they 
bought  would  be  loaded  with  all  the  usual  overwhelming  charges 
of  competition  and  the  open  plunder  of  forcible  taxation,  sup- 
ported by  all  the  aids  of  unjust  and  unequal  laws.  Moreover, 
those  Trades-Manufactories  would  be  liable  to  almost  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  similar  rival  establishments  conducted  by  capi- 
talists. The  tendency  of  these  establishments  to  enter  into 
competition  with  each  other,  would  perhaps  be  easily  guarded 
against,  from  their  obvious  mutuality  of  interest,  and  the  con- 
necting bond  of  the  Trades  and  National  Unions.  From  their 
communication  with  each  other,  and  their  extensive  informa- 
tion, they  would  also  be  well  calculated  to  proportion  the  sup- 
ply of  their  articles  to  the  demand.  To  foreign  competition, 
as  to  the  home  competition,  of  capitalists,  they  would  be  ex- 
posed :  but  as  they  could,  though  with  inconvenience,  con- 
tinue the  manufacture  without  profits,  while  the  want  of  pro- 
fits would  be  ruinous  to  that  particular  employment  of  capital 
by  mere  capitalists,  they  would  have  the  advantage  in  this 
branch  of  competition.  To  the  fluctuations  of  competition 
from  change  of  demand,  from  political  or  financial  causes, 
from  improvements  in  machinery,  they  would  be  still  liable. 
From  such  causes  their  manufactories,  though  the  last  to  yield, 
might  be  rendered  incapable  of  affording  even  the  wages  ne- 
cessary to  existence.  By  means  of  Union,  indeed,  all  the  im- 
provements in  machinery  made  by  any  of  the  Trades-Manu- 
factories, would  be  equally  participated  in  by  them  all,  and  the 
public  would  be  immediately  benefited  by  the  lowering  of 
prices.  The  greater  part  of  improvements  would  also  pro- 
bably be  made  by  the  manufactories  of  intelligent  laborers, 
every  one  of  them  interested  in  such  improvements ;  which, 
under  wise  arrangements,  would  also  be  always  followed  by  an 
increased  remuneration  of  labor,  instead  of  rendering  it  de- 
stitute, and  heaping  up  masses  of  capital  in  the  hands  of  the 
Idle  Classes. 

As  long  as  the  falling  off  of  the  business  went  no  further 
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than  to  limit  or  even  annihilate  profits,  capitalist-laborers  would 
have  the  advantage  over  mere  capitalists  :  but  when  the  de- 
pression exceeded  this  point,  and  encroached  on  the  ordinary 
wages  of  labor,  the  advantage  would  be  on  the  side  of  the  mere 
capitalist. 

Thus,  notwithstanding  all  the  advantages  which  Trades- 
Manufactories,  supported  by  Unions  extending  through  all  the 
country,  would  have  over  those  conducted  by  capitalists,  they 
would  not  only  be  liable  to  occasional  fluctuations  and  re- 
verses ;  but  from  the  causes  mentioned,  even  while  flourish- 
ing, would  but  very  partially  secure  to  the  laborers  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  labor.  One  thousand,  or  any  other  number, 
of  capitalist-laborers,  possessing  their  own  buildings,  machi- 
nery, and  materials,  and  nominating  periodically  from  amongst 
themselves  their  own  managers,  book-keepers,  and  other  agents, 
might  still,  and  frequently  would,  find  their  business  unpro- 
ductive, not  affording  even  the  usual  wages  to  the  laborers. 
What  resource  then  remains  for  them  ?  To  turn  their  capital 
and  direct  their  skill  to  other  branches  of  industry.  A  single 
capitalist,  having  but  himself  to  support  during  the  transfer, 
having  no  new  skill  of  hand  to  learn,  indifferent  to  the  fate  of 
the  numbers  of  laborers  whom  his  ill-success  throws  out  of 
employment,  may  with  comparative  convenience,  transfer  his 
capital  to  a  new  branch  of  manufacture ;  or  may  live  com- 
fortably, though  not  as  splendidly  as  before,  during  the  de- 
pression. Not  so  with  capitalist-laborers.  By  means  of  Unions 
of  their  own  and  other  branches  of  industry,  they  may,  to-be- 
sure,  assist  each  other  during  a  depression  or  a  transfer  of 
stock,  or  may  even  aid  each  other,  by  loan,  with  the  funds  in- 
evitably lost  by  a  change  of  occupation  or  a  purchase  of  new 
machinery.  But  these  aids  are  precarious  and  distressing  to 
the  givers,  particularly  if  non-capitalist  laborers.  What  re- 
medy, then,  presents  itself  to  these  Trades-Manufactories  for 
self-support,  against  the  evils  of  depression  or  loss  of  trade  ? 
Let  them  purchase,  or  rent  with  the  stipulation  for  future  pur- 
chase, enough  of  land  in  their  neighbourhood,  to  raise  their  own 
food,  and  to  eat  it  atjirst  cost.  Let  a  general  account  be  kept 
of  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural  industry;  let  every  agri- 
culturist be  taught  the  manufacturing  branch,  and  let  every 
manufacturer  be  taught  to  aid  in  agricultural  operations :  let 
the  remuneration  of  all,  whether  employed  in  agriculture,  ma- 
nufacture, or  superintending,  be  equal.  Let  the  Association 
possess,  by  original  agreement  of  every  individual  member, 
the  power  of  dismissing,  with  their  full  proportion  of  the  ca- 
pital, those  whose  vices,  idleness,  intemperance,  &c.,  may  ren- 
der them  unfit  for  the  performance  of  their  duty  to  their  fel- 
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low-laborers.  Should  any  poets,  painters,  theologians,  natu- 
ralists, chemists,  political  economists,  musicians,  arise  amongst 
them,  let  such  receive  a  remuneration  equal  to  that  of  the 
working  members,  provided  they  devote  equal  time  to  the 
amusement  or  instruction  of  the  Association,  and  that  the  As- 
sociation desires  their  services.  If  these  associations  of  capi- 
talist-laborers wish  to  be  still  more  independent,  let  them  in^ 
vite  into  their  association  as  many  tradesmen,  shoemakers, 
masons,  carpenters,  bakers,  smiths,  machine-makers,  &c.,  as 
will  be  necessary  to  supply  as  many  as  possible  of  their  most 
indispensible  wants  within  themselves.  If  they  are  wise  enough 
to  look  beyond  mere  necessaries,  to  serve  their  children  and 
save  their  own  time,  they  will  also  invite  into  their  association 
those  competent  to  instruct  their  children,  equally  male  or  fe- 
male, in  the  facts,  deductions  and  operations  of  science  and  art. 
All  these,  tailors,  machine-makers,  teachers,  should  receive 
equal  remuneration  with  the  great  body  of  the  industrious,  as 
their  services  are  equally  necessary  to  the  common  good. 

Thus,  every  step  that  one  of  these  Trades-Manufactories, 
or  Associations  of  Capitalist- Laborers,  advances  in  the  career 
of  supplying,  by  the  labor  of  co-associates,  their  own  wants, 
a  proportionate  advance  is  made  in  securing  to  themselves  the 
whole  products  of  their  labor.  On  every  article  thus  supplied, 
they  save  the  deductions  of  exchanges  and  all  the  charges  of 
the  ordinary  mode  of  distribution  by  wholesale  and  retail  deal- 
ing, and  supply  themselves  at  the  first  cost,  much  beneath  what 
is  now  called  the  wholesale  price.  As  more  than  half  of  the 
necessaries  consumed,  or  the  raw  materials  of  them,  grain,  flax, 
wool,  &c.,  are  produced  by  labor  applied  to  home-land,  the 
grandest  step  by  far  of  capitalist-laborers  in  securing  to  them- 
selves the  products  of  their  labor,  and  averting  the  complicated 
evils  of  individual  competition^  is  in  the  acquisition  of  as  much 
of  land  as  may  be  necessary  for  these  purposes,  with  associ- 
ates to  work  up  the  produce.  At  every  step  they  find,  that  as 
they  exclude  the  principle  of  competition  and  substitute  the 
principle  of  co-operation  ;  as  they  discard  the  expensive  ser- 
vice of  mere  capitalists,  and  possess  and  manage  their  own  ca- 
pital themselves  ;  not  only  the  capital  requisite  to  supply  one  of 
their  wants,  but  as  many  as  possible  of  them,  at  the  cost  of 
labor ;  just  in  this  proportion,  by  this  process  and  no  other, 
will  they  attain  the  command  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  whole 
products  of  their  labor.  By  confining  themselves  to  the  fa- 
brication of  any  one  article,  as  of  a  particular  species  of  silk 
or  cotton  stuffs,  they  would,  even  while  flourishing,  save  no 
more  out  of  the  products  of  their  labor  than  the  rent  and  pro- 
fits of  the  master-manufacturer,  or  capitalist  in  their  particular 
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line.  To  the  enhanced,  retail,  competition,  prices  of  all"  other 
articles,  they  would  be  still  subjected. 

Should  the  members  of  one  of  these  Trades-  Manufactories, 
now  converted  into  a  Trade  and  Agricultural  Association,  but 
living  in  separate,  detached,  lodgings,  perceive,  as  they  ad- 
vance, the  increased  benefits  of  Union,  they  would  naturally 
propose  to  become  insurers  to  each  other,  against  some  of 
the  numerous  casualties  of  life,  such  as  fire,  accident,  disease, 
old  age.  To  save  the  profits,  the  risks  of  failure  of  compa- 
nies, or  of  non-renewal,  the  expenses  legal  and  commercial, 
the  forms,  the  delays,  the  anxieties,  the  dependence  on  insu- 
rance companies,  would  be  a  blessing  of  prime  magnitude  to 
the  Associated :  to  be  enfranchised  from  the  degrading  charity 
of  the  poor's  rates,  would  be  no  less  a  blessing.  The  ex- 
penses of  all  these  casualties  for  all  the  members,  might  be 
made  a  regular  charge  on  the  common  funds.  What  miseries 
and  anxieties  would  thus  be  averted  !  What  a  host  of  the 
evils  of  individual  competition  would  be  thus  avoided  by  co- 
operation, by  mutual  foresight,  and  mutual  beneficence  ! 

These  objects  accomplished,  all  personal  wants  and  casual- 
ties provided  against,  the  desire  of  mitigating  or  averting  all 
the  remaining  avoidable  evils  of  life  would  still  proceed.  The 
destitution  of  orphan  children  after  the  death  of  parents  of  the 
Industrious  Classes,  the  wretchedness  and  vice  almost  neces- 
sarily entailed  upon  them,  would  immediately  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  intelligent  members  of  our  Trade  and  Agricultural 
Association.  They  would  include  within  the  objects  of  their  mu- 
tual insurance,  the  providing  for  the  children  of  all  who  died 
with  children  unprovided  for  within  their  association,  by  edu- 
cating them  to  the  industrious  habits  of  their  parents:  an  ob- 
ject which  may  be  accomplished  without  expense,  as  it  is  now 
an  ascertained  fact  (in  establishments  near  Antwerp  and  now 
proceeding  near  London)  that  children  of  both  sexes,  from  6 
to  15  years  of  age,  can  by  their  own  moderate  labor,  well- 
directed,  agricultural  and  manufacturing,  defray  all  the  ex- 
penses of  their  own  maintenance  and  education.  How  much 
would  such  an  arrangement  add  to  the  habitual  cheerfulness 
of  the  industrious  classes !  what  aggravations  of  suffering  would 
it  save  them  under  accident  and  disease !  what  happiness  would 
it  secure  to  the  young  !  what  good  order,  honesty,  and  peace 
to  society  at  large  ! 

These  are  amongst  the  beneficent  objects  which  such  As- 
sociations, manufacturing  and  agricultural,  might  insure  to  the 
Industrious  Classes  composing  them.  Thus  only,  by  gradually 
lopping  off  the  wide-spread  evils  of  isolated  exertion  and  in- 
dividual competition,  by  saving  the  never-ending  charges  of 
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intermediate  agents,  by  consuming  all  necessary  things  at  the 
cost  of  production,  and  all  other  things  at  wholesale  prices,  by 
improving  and  directing  to  the  most  useful  purposes  the  skill 
of  all,  will  the  Industrious  Classes  make  any  real  advances  to- 
wards securing  to  themselves  the  whole  products  of  their  labor. 
The  difference  of  the  cost  of  production  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce on  soils,  worth  cultivating  by  such  Associations,  but  of 
different  degrees  of  fertility,  would  be  absolutely  trivial,  com- 
pared with,  at  least  the  quadrupling  of  the  prices  of  all  pro- 
duce, (those  original  prices,  under  competition,  depending  on 
the  cost  of  production  on  the  worst  soils  cultivated,}  which  are 
now  universally  paid  by  the  Industrious,  as  well  as  all  other 
classes,  on  all  that  they  consume.  Other  objects,  such  as  the 
procuring  of  intellectual  and  social  pleasures  for  the  adults, 
education,  practical,  intellectual,  and  social,  at  first  cost,  i.  e. 
the  cost  of  the  labor,  for  all  the  children  of  all  ages,  of  all  the 
associates,  the  ownership  of  their  own  dwellings,  and  thus 
escaping  the  enormous  deduction  from  the  products  of  labor, 
frequently  amounting  to  one  fourth,  under  the  name  of  house- 
rent;  all  these  and  other  objects  would  present  themselves  to 
such  Associations  of  the  industrious,  as  they  proceeded  in  their 
efforts  to  secure  to  themselves  the  whole  products  of  their 
labor. 

But  suppose  that  such  manufacturing  and  agricultural  As- 
sociations as  those  described,  were  gradually  formed,  enlarged 
in  their  objects,  and  improved,  by  means  of  Unions  every 
where  diffused  amongst  the  Industrious  Classes ;  they  would 
still  feel  enormous  inconveniences  from  two  leading  circum- 
stances, the  distance  of  their  dwellings  from  each  other,  and  the 
distance  of  their  agricultural  from  their  manufacturing  esta- 
blishments. The  losses  from  the  expenses  of  carriage,  of  dis- 
tribution, from  the  enormous  waste  of  manure,  from  the  want 
of  superintendence,  from  waste  of  labor  and  time  in  passing 
from  the  one  to  the  other,  arising  from  the  distance  of  the 
agricultural  establishments  from  the  manufacturing,  are  very 
apparent.  The  inconveniences  in  the  way  of  meetings  of  the 
members  for  intellectual  or  social  amusements,  or  for  their 
common  concerns,  of  sending  the  children  to  places  of  in- 
struction, the  great  additional  expense  of  hiring  or  building 
isolated  dwellings,  the  want  of  economy  and  comfort  in  the 
management  of  isolated  rooms  and  cooking  establishments, 
every  one  of  them  keeping  one  adult  human  being  an  eternal 
drudge,  the  contamination  of  evil  habits  to  adults  as  well  as 
children,  are  a  portion  of  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the 
distance  of  the  dwellings  of  the  members  of  such  an  Associa- 
tion from  each  other.  The  simple  mode  of  remedying  all  these 
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inconveniences  from  the  distance  of  houses  and  of  manufac- 
turing and  agricultural  concerns,  would  be  to  establish  them 
all,  dwellings,  manufactures,  and  agricultural  concerns,  conti- 
guous to  each  other.  This,  however,  could  not  be  done  without 
great  loss  and  inconvenience,  after  the  separate  unconnected 
establishments  of  manufactures,  agriculture,  and  dwellings 
had  besn,  one  by  one,  erected  or  hired.  The  evils  of  the  mis- 
arrangsment,  would  seem  to  be  counterbalanced  by  the  evils 
of  change.  Foresight  in  the  arrangement  of  a  manufacturing 
and  agricultural  Association,  would  be  then  supremely  desi- 
rable to  those  of  the  Industrious  Classes  who  might  wish  by 
such  means  to  secure  to  themselves  the  products  of  their  labor. 
No  other  means,  but  those  of  production  from  the  raw  mate- 
rial and  of  mutual  supply,  of  accomplishing  this  great  object, 
have  yet  by  any  human  contrivance  been  pointed  out.  Almost 
the  whole  of  the  class  of  competitive  political  economists  de- 
nounce as  visionary  the  expectation  that  the  Industrious,  whom 
they  term  the  Working  or  Labouring  Classes,  (as  if  they 
ought  never  to  do  or  think  of  any  thing  else  but  working  or 
laboring,)  should  ever  enjoy  the  whole  products  of  their  labor, 
or  that  they  should  ever  do  more  than  partially  ameliorate 
their  present  situation. 

Now,  supposing  that  by  means  of  Unions  through  all  trades 
and  all  species  of  labor  through  every  part  of  the  country, 
such  Associations  manufacturing  and  agricultural  as  here  de- 
scribed, were  gradually  formed,  what  would  they  ultimately 
become  but  Communities  of  Mutual  Co-operation  ?  What 
does  every  step  of  improvement  in  their  progress  accomplish, 
but  remove  some  of  the  evils  of  isolated  exertion  and  Indivi- 
dual Competition  ?  If  it  be  so  desirable  by  means  of  Unions, 
of  Insurances,  of  prudential  checks  as  to  increase  of  numbers, 
of  Mechanics'  Institutions,  of  a  Fixed  System  of  Currency,  of 
Free  Trade  in  all  departments,  of  cheap  and  just  judicial  Es- 
tablishments, of  the  abolition  of  Forcible  Taxation,  of  real, 
unmixed,  Representative  Institutions,  to  root  out  gradually, 
in  the  course  of  centuries,  for  the  whole  people,  the  multifa- 
rious evils  of  Individual  Competition,  intermixed  and  sup- 
ported as  they  are  in  every  department  by  Force  and  Fraud ; 
how  much  more  desirable  must  it  be  to  accomplish  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  all  these  objects,  peaceably,  at  once  ?  and  to 
reduce  to  insignificance  the  pressure  of  those  which  will  re- 
main, and  which  must  all  ultimately  vanish  before  the  infor- 
mation and  the  influence  of  the  Industrious  Classes,  thus  be- 
come capitalist-laborers,  and  enjoying  the  whole  products  of 
their  labor  ? 
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My  Friends  !  I  have  thus  placed  before  you,  according  to 
the  best  of  my  judgment,  without  any  wilful  exaggeration  or 
concealment,  the  real  tendencies  and  relative  value  of  all  the 
different  expedients  which  the  advocates  of  the  Competitive 
System  of  Political  Economy,  as  opposed  to  Force  and  Fraud, 
have  proposed,  as  means  towards  the  amelioration  of  your 
condition.  All  the  advantages  of  Free  Competition  arise  from 
its  being  contrasted  with  all  previous  and  still  existing  systems 
of  Force  and  Fraud.  Its  evils,  hitherto  deemed  merely  rela- 
tive and  unavoidable,  become  glaring,  avoidable,  and  unendu- 
rable, when  opposed  to  the  new  views  of  Mutual  Co-operation 
and  Equal  Distribution. 

The  greater  number  of  the  political  economists  of  the  com- 
petitive school,  and  amongst  them  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers, 
believe,  or  affect  to  believe,  that  the  progress  of  what  they  call 
civilization,  of  all  improvements  in  machinery  and  other  means 
tending  to  increase  production,  necessarily  leads  to  an  amelio- 
ration of  the  comforts  of  the  industrious  or  productive  classes. 
But  the  author  of  "  Labour  defended,"  though  also  of  the 
competitive  school ;  the  authors  of  "  Statistical  Illustrations  of 
the  British  Empire,  &c."  Mr.  Fodere,  author  of  an  Inquiry 
into  the  "  Poverty  of  Nations,"  Mr.  Sismondi,  author  of  the 
"  History  of  the  Italian  Republics,  New  Principles  of  Politi- 
cal Economy,"  &c.,  with  a  whole  modern  school  of  French 
political  economists,  assert,  that  the  tendency  of  civilization 
and  manufacturing  improvements,  is  diametrically  the  reverse, 
— that  its  tendency  is  to  deteriorate  the  situation  of  the  indus- 
trious classes,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  idle  classes. 
When  such  doubts,  arising  from  such  conflicting  statements, 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  progress  of  this  system  of  competition 
on  your  happiness,  prevail  amongst  the  friends  of  the  system, 
those  who  draw  the  prizes  in  it,  or  those  who  would  substi- 
tute restrictive  laws  for  competition, — how  imperative  is  it  on 
you  to  investigate  its  merits  ! 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  that,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  society, 
or  civilization,  competition  being  restrained,  from  want  of 
means  of  intercourse,  from  ignorance,  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction, as  well  as  by  force,  not  only  as  between  nation  and 
nation,  but  between  province  and  province  and  district  and 
district,  the  mass  of  productions,  even  compared  with  the 
scanty  population,  was  much  less  than  at  present.  But  from 
the  same  causes,  the  producers  could,  in  those  past  times,  better 
judge  of  the  supply  as  suited  to  the  probable  demand :  the 
producers  were  more  nearly  in  the  way  of  supplying  each 
other's  wants :  therefore,  though  there  were  less  people  and 
less  productions,  there  was  more  equality  in  the  distribution, 
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and  more  leisure  to  the  productive  classes :  there  were  fewer 
exchanges,  and  less  chance  of  appropriating  the  products  of 
labor  by  means  of  snch  exchanges.  As  industry  sprang  up 
amidst  the  contests  of  the  Idle  Classes  for  domination,  and  as 
intercourse  increased  in  these  rude  times,  the  industrious, 
sometimes  by  their  own  power,  sometimes  by  the  aid  of  the 
supreme  power,  associating  together,  protected  themselves  by 
various  expedients,  such  as  apprenticeships,  freedom  of  cor- 
porations, or  of  guilds  or  particular  trades,  from  the  effects  of 
competition  against  each  other  tending  to  reduce  their  wages, 
the  remuneration  of  their  labor.  Against  the  exactions  of  the 
rich  or  the  powerful,  of  capitalists  or  governors,  these  Corpo- 
ration or  Free  City  Regulations  did  not  profess,  or  but  very 
seldom  professed,  to  guard  the  industrious:  their  knowledge- 
did  not  extend  so  far :  from  the  competition  of  the  great  bulk 
of  their  poorer  brethren  surrounding  them  on  all  sides,  and 
from  this  alone,  their  exclusive  regulations  preserved  them. 
As  knowledge  and  intercourse  became  extended,  as  the  in- 
terests of  all  came  to  be  consulted,  and  freedom  of  competition 
as  a  mode  of  increasing  production  came  into  repute,  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  calculations  of  isolated  laborers  so  to  work  as  to 
obtain  an  adequate  remuneration,  increased  also.  All  the  ex- 
pedients of  secluded  industry  and  of  corporate  exclusive  regu- 
lations failed  the  industrious  ;  and  competition,  as  amongst  the 
industrious  against  each  other,  being  established,  the  remune- 
ration of  their  labor,  compared  with  the  enjoyments  of  the  idle 
Classes,  became  less  almost  in  proportion  as  scientific  improve- 
ment cheapened  production.  As  competition  became  open, 
not  only  as  between  the  laborers  of  the  country  with  those  of 
the  towns,  but  between  those  of  one  district,  one  province, 
one  nation  with  another,  -as  intercourse  became  facilitated  by 
roads,  canals,  &c.,  as  scientific  improvements  and  the  subdi- 
vision of  labor  prevailed,  as  land  and  capital  became  accu- 
mulated in  individual  hands,  and  perpetuated  in  those  hands 
and  the  silly  descendants  of  such  hands  by  misery,  vice,  and 
crime — producing  despotic  or  aristocratical  institutions,  as 
loans  and  taxes  forcibly  levied  by  the  Idle  Classes  on  the  In- 
dustrious Classes  increased  with  giant  strides,  as  experiments 
on  coin-debasing  or  paper-currency  became  every  day  expe- 
dients of  the  law-making  Idle  Classes,  the  situation  of  the 
industrious  classes  has  doubtless  tended  to  become,  and  has 
in  point  of  fact  become,  more  and  more  dependent  and 
wretched. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  such  men  as  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewers,  (partizans  and  apologists,  though  they  are,  of  the 
Whig  branch  of  the  oligarchy,  who  trade  in  the  words  of  li- 
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berality  and  justice  that  they  may  supplant  their  Tory  compe- 
titors in  the  pleasures  of  ruling  and  the  enjoyment  or  distri- 
bution of  the  public-plunder-prizes  of  competition,)  could  de- 
liberately misrepresent  facts,  as  they  seem  in  this  instance  to 
have  done.  Perhaps  all  they  *neant  to  state,  was,  that  there 
is  a  tendency  during  the  progress  of  civilization,  by  improve- 
ments in  machinery,  &c.  to  cheapen  production,  by  increasing 
the  quantity  of  articles  produced  by  equal  times  of  labor. 
This  result  is  plain  and  true :  but  because  more  is  produced 
in  the  same  time  by  skilled  labor  than  by  labor  unskilled  and 
unaided  by  machinery,  does  it  follow  (putting  our  experience 
of  the  facts  out  of  the  question),  either  that  all  laborers  must 
be  skilled,  or  that  the  increased  products  should  be  enjoyed 
by  the  producers  of  them  ?  Perhaps  the  Reviewers  meant 
simply  to  hint,  that  the  obstacles  just  mentioned  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  state  of  the  Industrious  Classes,  were  arti- 
ficial obstacles,  incompatible  with  their  genuine  theory  of  free 
competition;  that  without  these  factitious  obstacles,  the  ten- 
dency of  civilization,  if  left  to  itself,  would  be  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  all,  by  cheapening  production.  To  those  who 
have  read  so  far  it  is  perhaps  apparent  that,  even  with  all  these 
concessions,  no  edition  of  their  system  of  Individual  Competition, 
though  extended  far  beyond  the  freedom  with  which  they  would 
favor  it,  even  to  what  they  would  call  licentiousness,  can  ever 
raise  the  industrious  classes  to  the  state  of  possessing,  them- 
selves, the  products  of  their  labor.  Free  Competition,  in  its 
best  form,  is  only  a  step  in  the  progress  of  society  or  civiliza- 
tion, is  only  one  of  the  modes,  in  which  FREE  EXERTION  may 
develop  itself,  superseding  the  gross  evils  of  mere  force,  di- 
minishing those  of  open  and  impudent  fraud,  and  gradually 
working  out  and  rendering  apparent  by  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge, the  policy  of  voluntarily  uniting  interests,  or  co-opera- 
ting together  for  the  equal  happiness  of  all. 

The  author  of  the  pamphlet  "  Labour  Defended,"  stands 
alone,  as  far  as  I  know,  amongst  the  advocates  of  Individual 
competition,  in  even  wishing  that  labor  should  possess  the 
whole  of  the  products  of  its  exertions.  All  other  advocates  of 
individual  competition  look  on  the  notion  as  visionary,  under 
the  Competitive  System.  I  think  with  them,  that  the  posses- 
sion by  Labor  of  the  whole  products  of  its  exertions,  is  incom- 
patible with  individual  competition ;  though  I  think  that  much 
greater,  though  still  very  slow,  advances  may  be  made  towards 
it,  by  rationally  and  fearlessly  following  their  system  in  all  its 
consequences,  than  they  are  themselves  aware  of;  than  the  great 
majority  of  them  wish.  The  sole  means  which  "  Labour  de- 
fended" points  out  to  accomplish  the  great  object  of  securing 
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to  labor  the  whole  products  of  its  exertions,  is  the  withholding 
from  the  mere  possessors  of  capital,  as  such,  any  part  of  the 
products  of  labor.  The  author,  does  not  propose,  however, 
to  accomplish  this  by  force,  but  by  the  "higgling  of  the  mar- 
ket." He  admits  and  maintains  that  neither  the  "  higgling  of 
the  market"  nor  any  other  means  can,  under  the  actual  im- 
proved and  complicated  system  of  industry,  point  out  what 
are,  what  proportions  of  the  value  of  any  article  are,  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  labor  of  any  individual  laborer.  He  thus  admits 
the  impossibility  of  accomplishing  his  favorite  object  under 
the  system  of  Individual  Competition,  which  he  advocates.  It 
is  surely  incumbent  on  him,  either  to  relinquish  this  object,  or 
to  devise  some  means  by  which,  under  individual  competition, 
it  can  be  accomplished ;  or,  failing  these,  to  advocate  the  only 
system  of  industry  yet  devised,  by  which,  not  every  individual 
laborer,  (for  under  no  system  would  individual  exclusive  en- 
joyment be  either  practicable  or  desirable,)  but  large  numbers 
of  associated  laborers,  may  possess  and  enjoy  the  whole  pro- 
ducts of  their  united  labor,  the  system  of  Mutual  Co-operation 
(universal  insurance)  and  Equal  Distribution. 

Four  years  have  not  yet  passed  since  I  seriously  turned  my  * 
attention  to  the  New  System  of  Co-operative  Industry.  When 
first  broached  by  Mr.  Owen,  I  regarded  it  as  an  improved 
system  of  pauper  management,  and  so  far  wished  it  success, 
and  was  anxious  that  experiments  should  be  made  to  demon- 
strate its  utility  to  this  end;  of  which  I  never  doubted.  But, 
such  was  my  love  of  Freedom  of  Exertion  in  all  its  conse- 
quences^ as  opposed  to  Force  and  Fraud,  whether  practised  by 
law-makers,  or  those  whose  actions  laws  restrained,  that  I 
turned  aw.ay  with  disgust  from  a  system,  as  applied  to  society  at 
large,  which  then  seemed  to  me  to  court  the  patronage  of  the 
non-representative  law-makers  of  nations,  who,  whether  openly 
or  covertly,  are  always,  and  necessarily,  from  the  circum- 
tances  under  which  they  have  been  brought  up  and  surround- 
ing them,  must,  as  aggregate  bodies,  remain  (as  long  as  they 
make  laws  without  delegation)  the  Leagued  Oppressors  of 
their  Fellow-creatures :  leagued  by  a  community  of  supposed, 
though  really  false  interests,  though  all  formal  holy  alliances 
were  relinquished.  Truth  cannot  be  served,  but  may  be  fear- 
fully injured  by  patronage,  particularly  by  the  patronage  of  the 
patrons  of  force  and  directors  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  hu- 
man butchers.  Their  patronage  converts  knowledge,  which 
demands  of  them  nothing  but  free  discussion,  into  an  instru- 
ment of  mischief,  the  ally  and  support  of  their  selfish  short- 
sighted interests.  I  had  occasion,  however,  to  study  the  sub- 
ject of  the  distribution  of  wealth  as  connected  with  human  ) 
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happiness.  It  was  my  duty  to  examine  every  proposed  mode 
of  distribution,  not  necessarily  connected  with  force  or  fraud 
for  its  introduction  or  support.  Patient  study  of  the  system 
of  labor  by  the  Mutual  Co-operation  of  large  numbers,  show- 
ed me  that  it  not  only  was  not  necessarily  connected  with 
force  or  fraud,  but  that  all  force  and  fraud  were  necessarily 
incompatible  with  its  introduction  and  support,  with  its  prin- 
ciples and  advantages.  Half  a  year's  persevering  inquiry  led 
me  to  adopt  the  system  of  labor  by  voluntary  Mutual  Co-ope- 
ration, as  the  only  one  at  all  calculated  to  promote  that  great 
object  of  all  my  previous  wishes  —  the  securing  to  labor  the 
whole  products  of  its  exertions.  I  endeavoured  to  trace  for 
myself  the  whole  of  the  consequences,  good  or  evil,  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  arrangements  of  the  mutual  co-operation  and  insu- 
rance of  large  numbers.  One  of  the  results  of  my  inquiries, 
was  to  convince  me  that  as  it  is  impossible  in  a  state  of  civi- 
lization, under  any  system  of  labor,  to  secure  to  every  indivi- 
dual  the  exact  products  of  his  individual  labor,  so  is  it  im- 
practicable to  secure  even  to  large  numbers,  the  products  of 
their  labor,  by  any  other  proposed  mode  of  industry  than  that 
of  Mutual  Co-operation.  Under  these  circumstances  I  be- 
came acquainted  with  Mr.  Owen,  and  was  convinced  that  his 
object  in  courting,  or  seeming  to  court,  the  patronage  of  the 
despotic  edict  or  law-makers  of  Europe,  was  simply  to  gain 
admission  by  such  means  to  an  intercourse  with  the  minds  of 
his  fellow-creatures  under  their  controul.  Every  inquiry  and 
reflection  that  I  have  since  made,  every  new  fact  and  expe- 
riment that  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  have  strengthened  my 
attachment  to  the  system  of  industry  by  the  voluntary  assa- 
ciation  of  large  numbers,  and  the  equal  distribution  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  labor. 

"  No  error  is  more  common  or  more  childish  than  to  suppose 
that  human  exertion  cannot  be  produced  by  any  other  mo- 
tives than  those  which  influence  ourselves.  The  Competitive 
Political  Economist  feels  that  the  strongest  motive  that  in- 
fluences his  exertions,  and,  from  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing him  and  them,  that  necessarily  influences  the  conduct  of 
most  Other  people,  is  ik*  Aosire  qf  acquiring  mare 


without  almost  any  regard  to  the  real  value  of  the  things 
gained,  viz.,  their  capacity  of  producing  happiness  compared 
with  the  labor  necessary  to  produce  them.  The  prevailing 
motives,  those  that  actually  influence  themselves  and  those 
around  them,  they  are  pleased  to  term,  with  all  the  simplicity 
of  a  New  Zealander,  ^jiuman  nature."  They  denounce  as 
visionary  the  expectation  of  seeing  human  exertions  influenced 
by  any  other  motives  than  those  which  actually  influence 
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themselves*.  The  eaters  of  human  flesh  in  New  Zealand  and 
other  places,  equally  think  that  the  love  of  vengeance  and  of 
food,  their  prevailing  propensities,  are  the  only  motives  that 
can  lead  to  energetic  human  exertions,  are  the  real  unsophis- 
ticated "  human  nature ;"  and  equally  denounce  as  visionary 
the  expectation  of  seeing  human  exertions  excited  by  any 
other  motives  than  their  own,  particularly  by  motives  so  arti- 
ficial as  the  mere  love  of  the  distinctions  of  wealth.  How  vast 
is  the  difference  between  the  state  of  society  and  the  motives 
that  influence  the  exertions  of  the  New  Zealanders,  and  of 
those  who  act  under  the  system  most  nearly  approaching  to 
civilized  Free  Competition  !  The  New  Zealanders'  ruling 
motives,  the  love  of  personal  vengeance  and  of  food,  parti- 
cularly of  "human"  food,  are  by  successive  changes  of  circum- 
stances, almost  obliterated;  and  the  petty  fogging  love  of  di- 
stinction from  wealth,  which  they  can  scarcely  comprehend, 
has  almost  universally  superseded  them.  In  comparison  to 
such  a  change  in  human  motives  and  exertions  as  this,  how 
very  trifling  is  the  change  proposed  by  the  friends  of  Mutual 
Co-operation  !  They  only  aim  to  increase  the  happiness  to  be 
derived  from  wealth  and  from  all  other  sources;  retaining  those 
motives,  already  existing,  which  are  in  themselves  useful, 
though  now  counteracted  by  unwise  institutions  and  arrange- 
ments, and  calling  into  action  many  other  motives  of  para- 
mount efficacy  now  almost  neglected,  discarding  no  existing 
nor  attainable  motives  but  those  which,  either  defeat  the  ob- 
ject in  view,  or  which — all  their  consequences  considered — 
lead  to  other  preponderant  evil.  They  acknowledge  no  original 
and  unchangeable  principle  of  human  nature,  or  motive  to  ex- 
ertion, but  the  love  or  desire  of  happiness ;  an  aggregate,  of 
which  pleasures,  or  agreeable  feelings,  are  the  component 
parts.  As  man's  knowledge  increases,  he  looks  beyond  imme- 
diate into  remote  consequences.  Sometimes  this  increased 
knowledge,  sometimes  accident,  leads  to  a  change  of  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  him.  These  new  circumstances  give  rise 
to  new  motives  :  i.  e.  to  modifications  of  the  desire  of  happi- 
ness as  supposed  to  arise  from  different  sources.  If  Co-ope- 
rative Industry  tend  more  to  human  happiness  than  Competi- 
tive Industry,  its  supporters  are  confident  it  will  be  adopted 
when  understood.  On  no  other  ground  would  they  wish  it  to 
be  adopted.  If  mutual  co-operation  will  procure  for  the  in- 
dustrious with  half  the  labor,  and  that  easy  and  cheerful,  ten 
times  the  quantity  of  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life 
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that  they  now  procure  with  double  and  life-consuming  toil ;  if 
it  will  ensure  them  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  times  the  intel- 
leckial  and  social  pleasures  they  now  enjoy,  estimating  at  their 
highest  the  false  pleasures  of  antipathy  and  intemperance, 
then  are  they  sure  that  "human  nature"  opposes  no  bar  to 
its  introduction. 

But  the  competitive  love  of  the  distinctions  of*rwealth ;  of 
seeing  our  fellow-creatures  more  wretched  or  less  happy  than 
ourselves — over  whom  does  its  influence  in  point  of  fact,  at 
present  chiefly  extend  ?  Over  the  industrious?  No,  but  over 
the  idle.  From  the  necessity  of  existing  by  their  daily  bread,  by 
dire  want,  are  the  industrious  under  competition  forced  to  un- 
relenting toil.  For  the  fear  of  dying  through  non-exertion,  we 
of  the  Co-operative  School,  would  substitute  amongst  the  in- 
dustrious the  desire  of  varied  and  substantial  pleasures,  at- 
tended or  followed  by  no  sting  of  evil.  Which  of  these  mo- 
tives tend  most  to  happiness?  Nothing  but  want  or  force,  we 
admit,  will  bind  down  human  beings  to  14  or  16  hours  daily 
unrequited  as  unrelenting  toil.  It  is  unjust,  we  maintain,  it  is 
insane  in  those  who  affect  human  happiness  as  their  object,  to 
support  a  state  of  things  which  demands  from  the  industrious, 
the  great  majority  of  human  kind,  such  exertions  as  the  price 
of  existence.  The  idle,  we  know,  will  continue  to  cherish  the 
pleasures  of  antipathy  as  .long  as  the  industrious  are  so  much 
more  wretched  than  they,  as  to  envy  them,  and  to  bow  down 
stupidly  to  their  vain  distinctions,  their  merits  in  the  morality 
of  competition.  Let  the  industrious  be  enabled  to  produce 
and  enjoy  all  the  wealth  that  is  worth  the  trouble  of  producing, 
and  the  love  of  the  pleasures  of  antipathy  will  depart  from  the 
idle,  with  the  envy  and  admiration  which  nourished  them. 
To  sympathy  and  benevolence  and  knowledge,  the  idle  will  be 
compelled  to  turn  for  new  and  real  sources  of  enduring  hap- 
piness. But  while  poverty  and  wretchedness  surround  them, 
they  are  condemned  to  the  false  pleasures  (the  miseries  ail 
their  consequences  taken  into  account)  of  antipathy.  When 
happiness,  the  child  of  knowledge,  becomes  the  lot  of  the  in- 
dustrious, the  idle  will  become  ashamed  of  their  unenvied  and 
unhappy  idleness,  and  will  join  the  ranks  of  the  industrious, 
the  active  and  useful  in  mind  or  body.  The  love  of  the  arti- 
cles of  wealth  for  their  use'  sake,  for  the  sake  of  the  real  plea- 
sures they  are  capable  of  affording,  is  one  thing :  the  love  of 
wealth  for  the  mere  sake  of  distinction,  of  gratifying  the  feel- 
ings of  antipathy,  is  quite  another.  The  former  is  promoted 
to  its  utmost  useful  extent  by  the  Co-operative  System,  and 
limited  only  by  the  trouble  of  production.  The  latter,  the  love 
of  mere  distinction,  engendered  from  infancy  by  individual 
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competition,  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  Mutual  Co-operation  as 
of  human  happiness,  and  altogether  incompatible  with  them, 
and  is  therefore  repressed  by  the  Co-operative  System.  That 
a  desire  of  increasing  your  own  comforts,  may  go  hand  in 
hand  with  a  desire  to  increase  the  comforts  of  your  fellow- 
creatures,  your  late  and  benevolent  Unions,  my  Friends,  has 
demonstrated. 

How  ought  you  who  love  Unions,  to  smile  at  this  pre- 
tended "principle  of  human  nature  !"  Knowledge  has  lately 
led  you  to  perceive  its  appalling  horrors  in  the  ruinous  indi- 
vidual competitions  of  each  of  you  in  the  same  line  of  trade 
against  each  other.  You  feel  that  you  are  not  the  happier 
because  your  fellow-workmen  are  wretched.  An  enlarged 
view  of  your  interest,  has  enabled  you  to  renounce  this  per- 
nicious principle  of  individual  undermining  individual.  You 
have  already  begwi,  voluntarily  and  by  peaceable  means  alone, 
to  co-operate  for  your  common  good.  But  a  few  years  ago, 
the  lovers  of  individual  competition,  those  whose  merit  con- 
sists in  having  drawn  the  prizes  of  competition,  by  the  chances 
of  birth,  chicane,  cleverness  in  over-reaching,  or  other  equally 
meritorious  chances,  would  have  laughed  to  scorn  the  notion 
that  great  multitudes  of  you  would  ever  have  been  able  to  cast 
aside  this  pretended  "  principle  of  human  nature,"  this  indi- 
vidual competition  principle,  by  means  of  Unions  for  the  com- 
mon and  equal  good  of  all.  You  have  already  proved  that 
the  principle  of  individual  competition  is  not  a  "  principle  of 
human  nature."  Your  Unions  have  freed  human  nature  from 
so  wretched  an  imputation.  Now  that  they  see  that  this  can- 
ker-worm, this  pretended  "  principle  of  human  nature,"  this 
competition  of  the  industrious  against  each  other,  can  be  cast 
aside,  some  amongst  them  would  perfidiously  wish  by  wicked 
laws,  to  force  it  again  into  operation,  to  make  benevolence  a 
crime,  xand  compel  you  to  hate  and  undermine  each  other  under 
penalty  of  starving !  that  their  merits  may  reap,  in  large  prizes, 
the  fruits  of  your  individual  isolated  industry. 

My  Friends  !  in  order  to  render  yourselves  as  happy  as  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  and  means  of  society  will  permit, 
you  have  only  to  extend  and  improve  your  plans  of  Union  or 
Mutual  Co-operation.  Let  numbers  of  you  unite  and  form 
at  once  Agricultural  and  Manufacturing  Associations.  The 
funds  requisite  for  this  purpose  are  small,  compared  with  the 
astonishing  results  they  will  produce,  ]or  with  the  enormous 
individual  accumulations  that  are  every  day  occurring  around 
you.  These  funds  may  t>e  all  obtained  by  petty  savings  out 
of  the  wages  of  labor :  small  they  must  be,  for  small  is  now 
the  remuneration  of  your  toil.  These  funds  may  be  obtained 
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by  means  of  Unions  or  of  individual  savings  unconnected  with 
Unions.  Shares  in  these  voluntary  associations  may  be  had 
for  different  sums,  from  lOl.  to  100/.  for  every  adult  indivi- 
dual ;  those  who  pay  least  in  money,  paying  the  balance  in  the 
labor  necessary  to  rear  up  and  complete  the  establishment. 
The  savings  of  a  few  shillings  a  week  would  soon  produce  the 
smaller  sum  of  101. :  these  savings  might  be  deposited  in 
savings-banks  till  the  little  fund  for  independence,  for  securing 
to  united  labor  the  products  of  its  exertions,  was  accumulated. 
Where  the  funds  were  provided  by  Unions — still  out  of  your 
individual  contributions  to  such  unions — they  might  be  lent  to 
numbers  of  individuals  belonging  to  such  unions,  or  if  they 
thought  fit,  to  other  individuals  on  proper  security,  to  enable 
them  to  purchase  the  means  and  materials  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  labor  and  to  make  their  labor  productive  in  such  vo- 
luntary Associations.  These  funds,  repaid  by  one  set  of  in- 
dividuals out  of  the  produce  of  their  united  labor,  made  uni- 
versally skilful  and  productive,  and  freed  from  the  trammels 
of  competition  and  the  defalcations  of  exchanges  and  distribu- 
tion, might  be  immediately  lent  to  another  set  of  individuals, 
anxious  like  their  predecessors  to  enjoy  the  whole  products  of 
their  united  labor,  and  so^on  to  another,  until  Industry  by 
Mutual  Co-operation,  or  the  Union  of  Large  Numbers,  every 
where  superseded  Industry  by  isolated  exertion  and  Indivi- 
dual Competition. 

The  advocates  of  Individual  Competition,  who  rely  on  what 
they  call  their  merits^  as  a  justification  of  the  command  which 
their  system  enables  them  to  retain  and  acquire  over  the  yearly 
products  of  your  labor,  by  holding  in  their  hands  the  land, 
materials  and  tools,  necessary  to  make  your  labor  productive, 
put  forth  gravely  as  one  of  their  oracular  and  immutable 
truths,  the  pitiful  and  absurd  dogma,  that  capital  can  only  be 
created  by  savings  out  of  profits.  Be  it  your  pride  henceforth 
to  show  them,  that  capital  can  also  be  created,  and  with  tenfold 
the  ease  and  celerity,  by  savings  out  of  the  wages  of  labor; 
first  by  such  small  savings  as  will  enable  you  to  acquire  the 
means  of  securing  to  yourselves  the  products  of  your  united 
labor,  and  then  by  such  astounding  savings,  or  productions  of 
buildings,  machinery,  and  permanent  rural  and  domestic  im- 
provements, as  will  put  to  shame  the  now  boasted-of  indivi- 
dual accumulations,  which  owe  all  the  wonder  and  reverence 
they  inspire  to  the  debasing  wretchedness  which  surrounds 
them ;  all  their  hollow  pleasures  of  idle  antipathy  to  the  hor- 
rible and  ever-recurring  reflexion, .  that  the  mass  of  others 
have  incomparably  fewer  of  the  means  of  happiness  than  the 
possessors  of  such  accumulations.  Competitive  political  Eco- 
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nomists  have  so  contrived — indeed  I  do  them  wrong :  they  are 
innocent  of  the  genius  of  contriving,  but  it  is  the  mechanical 
result  of  their  system — that  the  remuneration  of  labor  shall  be 
so  low,  and  knowledge  and  skill  so  unequally  diffused,  that  it  shall 
be  almost  impossible,  while  their  system  of  competition  lasts  as 
the  master-spring  of  human  exertion,  that  savings  can  be 
made  out  of  such  remuneration  of  labor  as  their  system  allows. 
They  then  say,  "  It  is  a  law  of  nature  (or  a  universal  fact),  that 
capital  cannot  be  created  out  of  savings  from  the  wages  of 
labor,  but  out  of  the  savings  of  profits  alone."  So,  with  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature  equally  comprehensive  and  en- 
lightened, the  Hindoo  wife  and  the  African  slave,  trained 
from  infancy  in  habits  of  degrading  submission,  mistake  their 
irrational  prejudices,  their  false  notions  of  duty,  for  "principles 
of  human  nature;"  and  while  the  one  immolates  herself  on  the 
putrifying  body  of  a  brute  to  whom  while  living  she  had  been 
an  obsequious  slave,  and  while  the  other  endures  or  fears  the 
daily  caprices  of  the  lash  of  a  North  American  or  British 
master,  they  both  equally  regard  their  factitious  and  wretched 
state  of  existence  as  the  "  law  of  their  nature,"  and  are  render- 
ed, by  the  education  of  circumstances,  utterly  incapable  of  ap- 
preciating any  other  motives  to  action  than  those  which  in- 
fluence themselves. 

While  our  European  theologians  assure  the  blacks  in  their 
colonies  and  the  slaves  of  fraud,  force,  or  competition,  whom 
it  is  their  supposed  interest  to  keep  down  at  home,  that  the 
Lord  has  called  them  to  their  respective  states  of  life,  and  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  their  wiwilling  slaves  to  be  meekly  obedient  and 
satisfied  with  their  wretchedness ;  they  turn  round  upon  the 
willing  victims  of  superstition  in  Hindostan,  and  assure  them 
that  the  Lord  has  not  called  them  to  their  state  of  life,  but 
that  he  utterly  disapproves  of  their  submission.  European 
theologians  happen  to  have  no  interest  in  wife-burning,  the 
benefits  of  which  are  monopolized  by  their  rival  Brahmin 
cousin  theologians :  else  it  would  be  an  ordinance  of  the  Lord, 
and  he  would  be  as  friendly  to  it  as  to  submission  to  any  other 
species  of  oppression. 

True : — savings  of  capital,  or  accumulations  of  the  permanent 
products  of  labor,  have  in  point  of  fact  been  hitherto  almost 
exclusively  made  (the  little  contributions  lately  vested  in  sav- 
ings-banks, friendly  societies,  insurances,  and  unions  excepted) 
by  the  Idle  Classes,  or  those  living  on  profits.  But  is  that  a 
reason  that  it  should  be  always  thus  ?  that  mischievous  custom, 
the  child  of  force  and  fraud  working  upon  ignorance,  should 
oecome  prescription,  and  be  erected  by  moralists  and  philoso- 
phers into  "  laws  of  nature?"  The  Industrious  Classes  alone 
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produce.     Where  is  the  physical  or  moral  impediment  in  the 
way  of  their  accumulating  or  reserving  for  permanent  use, 
such   proportion   of  those  things  which   their   hands   have 
formed,  as  may  be  necessary  to  facilitate  future  productions, 
or  directly  to  increase  their  permanent  comforts  ?     'Tis  true 
that  the  savings  out  of  the  products  of  labor,  unlike  the  sav- 
ings out  of  profits,  can  never  amount  to  large  individual  ac- 
cumulations.    But  in  this  precisely  lies  the  great  advantage 
of  this  mode  of  accumulating  capital :  its  natural  limit  is,  such 
a  quantity  of  articles  to  work  mth  and  upon,  as  will  secure  to 
labor  the  full  products  of  its  exertions ;  those  exertions  them- 
selves being  naturally  limited  by  the  enjoyments  derived  from 
any  article  compared  with  the  trouble  of  producing  it.     To  ac- 
cumulate more  than  this,  requires  the  aid  of  the  chicanery  of 
exchanges;  to  accumulate  more  than  this,  would  imply  a  de- 
sire of  using  such  accumulations  as  a  means  of  living  idly  on 
the  products  of  the  labor  of  others.     The  accumulations  of 
capital  made  by  laborers  themselves,  tend  to  equality  of  dis- 
tribution, to  remove  the  causes  of  vice,   to  benevolence,  to 
universal  happiness.     The  accumulations  of  capital,  made  by 
those  who  live  on  profits,  tend  to  enormous  inequality  of  dis- 
tribution, to  fabricate  and  increase  the  incentives  to  vice,  to 
universal  malevolence,  and  misery.     Yet  the  one  mode  of  ac- 
cumulation, is  a  "  law  of  nature ;"  the  other  is  an  impossibility ! 
Impossible,  morally  impossible,  indeed,  while  ignorance  is  on 
the  one  hand  rigidly  upheld  amongst  the  industrious  classes, 
and  while  unequal  laws,  made  by  the  idle  classes  alone,  and 
upheld  by  brute  force  and  terror,  fabricate  a  thousand  expe- 
dients facilitating  to  themselves  the  accumulations  of  capital 
as  means  of  commanding  the  products  of  the  labor  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  sometimes  by  the  chance-operation  of  an  hour, 
sometimes  by  a  more  deliberate  and  less  pernicious  process. 

But,  where  is  the  law  of  nature  that  ignorance,  not  only  as 
connected  with  the  sciences  on  which  their  particular  trades 
depend,  but — and  what  concerns  them  the  most  to  know — as  to 
the  objects  and  practical  effects  of  laws,  institutions,  and  all 
species  of  social  arrangements,  is  to  be  the  eternal  lot  of  the 
Industrious  Classes  ?  Where  is  the  law  of  nature  that  know- 
ledge, moral  and  social  as  well  as  physical,  being  acquired  by 
the  industrious  classes,  the  idle  classes  alone,  without  sympa- 
thy for  the  industrious  further  than  to  keep  them  in  the  most 
comfortable  state  incident  to  their  class,  with  the  means  of 
living  and  propagating  their  species,  are  to  retain  the  eternal 
monopoly  of  moulding  at  their  pleasure,  and  for  their  exclu- 
sive interest  all  laws,  institutions,  and  social  arrangements, 
all  those  circumstances  directly  or  consequentially^  on  which  the 
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happiness  of  the  industrious  as  well  as  of  the  idle  classes  de- 
pends !  No :  there  exist  no  such  pretended  laws  of  nature. 
In  spite  offeree,  fraud,  and  the  obstacles  of  competition,  the 
most  useful  knowledge,  that  of  themselves  and  of  social  ar- 
rangements, will  speedily  pervade  the  industrious  classes :  they 
will  learn  by  means  of  the  mutual  co-operation  of  large  num- 
bers, supplying  each  others'  most  indispensable  wants,  culti- 
vating equally  the  peculiar  talents  and  skill  of  all,  to  secure  to 
themselves  the  whole  products  of  their  labor ;  returning 
speedily  to  the  rich  the  small  sums  which  they  must  at  first 
borrow  from  them  :  the  idle  will  ultimately  join  the  industri- 
ous ;  and  misery  will  become  the  exception  instead  of  being 
the  rule  of  human  life. 

To  promote  these  objects,  to  secure  to  labor  the  whole  pro- 
ducts of  its  exertions,  a  society  has  been  formed  in  London, 
called  The  London  Co-operative  Society,  their  house,  36, 
Red  Lion  Square.  Their  object  is  to  acquire  and  diffuse  in- 
formation as  to  the  most  efficient  mode  of  attaining  this  great 
end,  "securing  to  labor  the  whole  products  of  its  exertions;" 
which,  as  far  as  they  are  at  present  informed,  can  only  be  ac- 
complished by  Voluntary  Associations  of  Large  Numbers  of 
the  industrious,  forming  Communities  of  Mutual  Co-opera- 
tion. Amongst  their  members  are  Mr.  Hamilton  of  Dalziel, 
and  Mr.  Owen  late  of  New  Lanark,  now  of  New  Harmony  and 
The  World.  On  their  own  estates  and  out  of  their  own  funds, 
aided  by  a  few  benevolent  associates,  those  two  individuals 
are  now  forming  Communities  on  the  principles  of  mutual  sup- 
ply at  the  cost  of  labor ;  the  one  at  Orbiston,  in  co-operation 
with  Mr.  Cornbe  of  Edinburgh,  near  the  Clyde,  within  10 
miles  of  Glasgow;  the  other  at  New  Harmony,  in  the  N.  A. 
State  of  Indiana.  The  buildings  at  Orbiston  are  in  progress 
towards  completion.  The  Community,  of  about  1000  indivi- 
duals, at  New  Harmony,  has  been  about  six  months  in  active 
operation.  The  whole  land  and  capital  of  these  Communities 
being  originally  the  property  of  a  few  and  not  of  the  whole 
Community,  it  will  take  some  years  to  mould  the  members  to 
entire  Mutual  Co-operation,  and  to  put  them  in  possession  of 
their  respective  establishments  by  paying  off  to  the  proprietors 
the  first  cost  out  of  the  surplus  products  of  their  labor. 

The  London  Co-operative  Society  wish  to  be  instrumental 
in  forming  Communities,  the  members  of  which  shall,  from 
the  time  their  buildings  are  completed,  arid  their  lands  laid  out 
and  in  a  course  of  cropping,  be  themselves  the  sole  proprie- 
tors of  every  thing  requisite  to  make  their  labor  productive  ; 
who  shall  manage  entirely  their  own  affairs,  and  secure  to 
themselves,  as  far  as  the  artificial  state  of  society  at  large  will 
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permit,  the  whole  products  of  their  labors ;  every  Community 
carrying  on  one  or  more  particular  manufactures,  (over  and 
above  those  requisite  for  the  mutual  internal  supply  of  the  most 
necessary  articles, )  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  by  exchanges 
with  society  at  large  such  articles  of  rational  desire  (/.  e.  worth 
the  trouble  of  producing),  as  they  could  not  at  all,  or  without 
great  loss  of  labor,  fabricate  themselves  at  home.  With  these 
views,  the  L.  C.  Society  have  drawn  up  Articles  of  Agreement 
"  for  the  Formation  of  a  First  Community  of  Mutual  Co-opera- 
tion, Joint  Possession,  and  Equal  Distribution,  to  be  formed 
within  50  miles  of  London,  as  a  situation  the  most  likely  to  be 
visited  by  the  intelligent  from  every  part  of  the  world."  They 
propose  that  2000  individuals  shall  by  their  joint  contributions 
of  IQl.  40/.,or  lOO/.a-piece,  form  afund  of  50,OOOZ.  to  200,000/. 
to  purchase  land  and  commence  all  their  operations ;  those  who 
advance  the  least  in  money  making  up  the  deficiency  in  labor 
to  complete  their  own  establishment.  An  account  has  been 
opened,  and  deposits  of  3/.,  2/.,  and  I/.,  respectively,  are  re- 
ceived at  the  banking-house  of  Messrs.  Coutts  and  Co.  The 
shares  are  gradually  and  steadily  filling  up.  The  L.  C.  So- 
ciety have  not  elected  any  of  their  members,  or  any  other  per- 
sons, to  be  Directors  of  this  Community.  The  London  C. 
Society  are  precluded  by  the  Articles  from  drawing  out  of 
the  bank  one  farthing  of  the  deposits  for  any  purpose  what- 
soever. Out  of  their  own  funds  the  L.  C.  Society  will  pay 
all  preliminary  expenses.  As  soon  as  deposits  are  paid  on 
20,000^.  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the  First  Community 
will  be  called ;  who  will  appoint  their  own  agents,  and  take  on 
themselves  the  entire  future  management  of  their  own  affairs. 
Should  deposits  on  20,000^.  not  be  paid  in  three  years,  the 
bank  will  return  to  every  subscriber  his  deposit,  should  the 
subscribers  at  a  general  meeting  so  determine. 

Wretched  as  is  now  the  lot  of  the  Industrious  Classes  under 
the  actually  existing  system,  every  where  compounded  of 
Force,  Fraud,  and  Competition,  in  ever- vary  ing  proportions ; 
how  many  thousands  are  there  amongst  you,  my  Friends,  who, 
as  your  Union  and  Friendly  and  Insurance  Societies  and 
Savings  Banks  demonstrate,  can  without  material  inconveni- 
ence, accumulate  out  of  your  earnings  the  small  sum  of  10/., 
some  of  40^.,  and  some  even,  though  very  few,  of  lOQl.  For 
the  smallest  of  these  sums  with  your  own  skilled  labor,  or  in- 
clination to  learn,  you  can  now  by  entering  this,  or  forming 
other  Communities  on  similar  principles,  accomplish  the  great 
object  of  benevolence,  hitherto  a  mere  vain  and  unsubstantial 
wish,  the  securing  to  your  own  use,  for  your  own  enjoyment 
or  voluntary  disposal,  the  great  bulk  of  the  products  of  your 
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labor.  As  to  the  remaining  part  of  those  products,  though  to 
you  under  your  altered  circumstances  insignificant,  still  abs- 
tracted from  you  by  the  forcible  seizures  of  political  power, 
or  by  the  operation  of  external  competition  in  your  inevitable 
exchanges  with  society  at  large,  it  will  be  your  duty  and  plea- 
sure as  members  of  that  general  political  society,  to  persuade 
and  co-operate  with  your  fellow-creatures  towards  the  abolition 
of  all  force  in  the  conducting  of  human  affairs,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  universal  voluntariness  of  exchanges  for  honest 
equivalents,  unfettered  with  the  charges  of  competition.  Let 
your  Unions  and  Societies  every  where  correspond  and  ar- 
range measures  with  the  L.  C.  Society,  to  enable  you  to  enjoy 
the  products  of  your  labor. 

Should  this  plan  not  shortly  be  acted  upon,  from  want  of 
inclination  or  of  pecuniary  means ;  other  plans  better  adapted 
to  existing  circumstances  will  be  instituted,  such  as  the  raising 
of  shares  on  loan  at  interest  from  the  benevolent  rich  of  20/. 
to  30/.  each,  giving  to  each  shareholder,  for  every  such  share, 
the  right  of  nominating  a  member  of  the  Community,  to  be 
approved  of  by  the  committee  or  the  rest  of  the  members, 
and  rendering  necessary  no  advances  whatever  from  the  In- 
dustrious Classes ;  requiring  from  them  no  more  than  the  re- 
payment out  of  the  surplus  products  of  their  labor,  of  the 
principal  and  interest  so  advanced.  Meantime  the  larger 
scheme  may  proceed,  as  the  subscriptions  are  filled  up. 

Men  and  Women  of  the  Industrious  Classes  !  would  you 
wish  henceforth  to  labor  not  from  the  pressure  or  the  fear  of 
daily  want,  but  from  the  assured  hope  of  varied  and  unmin- 
gled  enjoyments  ?  Would  you  wish  that  your  hours  of  daily 
labor  should  be  reduced  to  such  as  are  compatible  with  health 
and  length  of  life  ?  Would  you  wish  utterly  to  avoid  such 
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occupations  as  necessarily  engender  in  a  few  years  peculiar 
disorders  incident  to  each,  or  to  practise  them  for  such  a  li- 
mited time  only  as  would  avert  their  mischievous  effects  on 
the  human  frame  ?  Would  you  wish  to  have  a  portion  of 
every  day  at  your  own  disposal  for  intellectual  or  social  pur- 
suits ?  Would  you  wish,  not  only  to  be  raised  above  the  fear 
of  want,  but  to  possess  and  enjoy  all  those  articles  of  food, 
clothing,  and  furniture,  the  pleasures  to  be  derived  from  which 
(all  their  effects  considered)  would  more  than  counterbalance 
the  trouble  of  producing  them  ?  Would  you  wish  to  possess 
the  whole  produce  of  your  labor,  taxation  excepted,  not  only 
in  the  particular  article  fabricated  by  your  own  hands,  but  in 
every  other  article  that  your  fellow-laborers  produce  ? 

UNITE  IN  LAKGE  NUMBERS,  and  supply  each  other's  wants. 
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On  land  taken  in  a  healthy  situation,  let  some  of  you  raise 
your  own  food,  let  others  on  that  land  erect  your  'work-houses 
and  dwellings,  let  others  fabricate  linen,  woollen,  and  cotton 
articles  for  your  clothing,  let  others  make  up  those  and  other 
articles  for  use,  and.  let  others  prepare  out  of  the  raw  mats- 
rials  the  most  useful  articles  of  furniture,  for  the  whole;  thus 
affording  an  unfailing  market  to  each  other,  an  always  equal 
supply  and  demand :  paying  out  of  the  surplus  produce  of 
your  labor,  your  rent  and  charges. 

Would  you  avoid  the  privations  and  tortures  inflicted  upon 
you,  under  the  sanction  of  stupidly  cruel  regulations,  under 
the  name  of  game  laws,  issued  by  men  who  have  no  sympathy 
in  your  welfare,  to  purchase  at  the  expense  of  your  misery  and 
degradation,  their  childish  and  brutalizing  sports  ?  Would 
you  avoid  the  degrading  charity,  and  arbitrary  regulations,  of 
poor  laws,  by  which,  in  order  to  prolong  an  existence  rendered 
wretched  by  the  existing  expedients  of  force,  fraud  and  com- 
petition, a  scanty  portion  of  the  products  of  your  own  labors  is 
sternly  doled  out  to  you  ?  Would  you  avoid  those  frequently- 
recurring  desolations  of  an  unstable  currency,  arbitrarily 
raised  or  lowered  to  suit  the  supposed  interests  of  the  Ruling 
and  Idle  Classes,  with  a  sovereign  disregard  of  your  happi- 
ness ?  Would  you  avoid  the  chicaneries  of  law,  the  expenses, 
the  delays,  the  anxieties,  the  rancour,  that  your  hopeless  pursuit 
of  justice,  without  funds  to  buy  it  from  each  other,  or  from  the 
Idle  Classes  who  are  in  possession  of  its  sanctuary,  now  entail 
upon  you  ?  Would  you  avoid  the  scorn  that  pierceth  to  the 
soul,  the  insulting  condescension  of  the  Idle  Classes,  in  their 
intercourse  with  you,  who  produce  all  their  misused  means  of 
enjoyment  ? 

UNITE  IN  LARGE  NUMBERS,  and  withdraw  yourselves  from 
these  sources  of  misery. 

Would  you  avoid  the  frequently-recurring  miseries,  which, 
under  the  ill-arranged  system  of  economy  in  which  you  live, 
the  glorious  improvements  in  science  and  art,  in  the  perfecting 
of  machinery  and  chemical  processes,  are  every  clay,  by  a 
strange  fatality,  entailing,  in  succession,  upon  numbers  of  you? 
Would  you  become  the  directors  of  the  use  of  scientific  power, 
instead  of  being,  as  you  now  are,  its  victims  ? 

UNITE  IN  LARGE  NUMBERS  ;  and  being  masters  and  em- 
ployers to  each  other,  (or  rather  having  no  masters)  you  will 
not  be  liable  to  be  discharged  and  cast  out  to  starve  on  the 
wide  world  to  make  room  for  machines.  If  you  surrender  one 
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employment,  it  mil  only  be  to  transfer  your  skill  to  another. 
Depending  on  no  one  branch  of  industry,  the  greatest  imagi- 
nable improvement.,  though  facilitating  labor  as  a  thousand  to 
one  in  any  branch,  a?id  though  kept  an  impenetrable  secret  from 
you,  and  its  use  (were  it  possible)  withheld  from  you,  you 
would  still,  with  the  rest  of  society,  derive  the  full  benefit  of 
that  improvement  in  the  cheapness  of  the  goods  which  it 
would  cause  to  be  fabricated,  and  consequently  in  the  reduced 
quantity  of  labor  which  you  would  have  to  bestow  on  the  fa- 
brication of  articles  by  yourselves,  to  procure,  by  exchange, 
such  cheapened  commodities.  While,  if,  as  must  be  the  case, 
the  improvement  were  open  to  your  adoption  or  imitation, 
you  would  have  simply  to  weigh  the  inconvenience  of  discard- 
ing, before  they  were  worn  out  or  used,  your  old  machinery 
or  processes,  and  replacing  them  by  the  new,  against  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  immediate  use  of  the  new.  No  future  improve- 
ment, though  withheld  from  you,  could  in  any  degree  deprive 
you  of  the  benefits  of  M  past  improvements  on  all  articles  fa- 
bricated by  you  at  home  for  the  use  of  each  other.  The  cul- 
tivation of  your  own  mechanical  and  chemical  skill,  would 
rather  enable  you  to  taJce  the  lead  in  future  scientific  improve- 
ments in  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  domestic  economy, 
and  afford  you  the  pleasure  of  diffusing  these  benefits  through 
society  at  large,  than  permit  you  to  apprehend  any  evil  (were 
such  evil  in  any  way  possible  )  from  the  dread  of  competition 
with  superior,  external,  scientific  skill  and  inventions. 


d  you  escape  those  cruel  exactions,  by  political  power, 
of  the  products  of  your  labor,  in  the  shape  of  tythes  and  taxes, 
in  contempt  of  your  acquiescence,  which,  now  co-operating 
with  the  unseen  abstractions  of  capitalists,  grind  you  down 
under  the  existing  chaos  Of  force,  fraud,  and  competition,  to 
the  lowest  state  of  destitution  under  which  you  can  be  ca- 
joled or  compelled  to  live  ?  or  would  you  enable  yourselves 
to  supply  even  these  forced  contributions  without  almost  feel- 
ing their  pressure,  from  the  facilities  of  production  arising 
out  of  your  altered  circumstances  ? 

UNITE  IN  LARGE  NUMBERS  ;  and  by  your  universally  im- 
proved and  combined  skill,  aided  by  scientific  improvements,  by 
creating  value  as  much  as  possible  out  of  your  labor  alone,  and 
by  thus  lopping  off  almost  all  the  enormous  and  unnecessary 
additions  to  price  of  agency  and  distribution,  so  multiply  your 
powers  of  production  that  these  exactions  shall  be  scarcely  felt 
by  you,  till  you  join  in  the  great  co-operation  of  society  at 
large  in  abolishing  for  ever  all  but  voluntary  contributions. 
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Would  you  avoid  the  watchings,  the  envyings,  the  jea- 
lousies, the  frauds,  the  thefts,  the  falsehoods  auxiliary  to  these 
frauds  and  thefts,  the  mutual  suspicions  and  over-reachings 
which  isolated  individuals,  acting  each  on  his  own  account, 
inflict  upon  each  other  ?  Would  you  avoid  the  practice  of, 
or  would  you  avoid  the  inflictions  caused  by,  the  vices  or  the 
crimes  which  now  desolate  society,  the  cruel  punishments  and 
antipathies  which  they  now  generate,  destructive  of  genuine 
benevolence,  of  all  attractive  sincerity,  and  real  happiness, 
and  almost  all  arising  from  contests  about  property  ? 

UNITE  IN  LARGE  NUMBERS,  and  abolish  amongst  your- 
selves individual  possessions,  the  fruitful  and  necessary  source 
of  these  evils:  make  a  wise  exchange  of  your  small,  isolated, 
comfortless,  individual  possessions ;  or  of  your  vain  hopes  ever 
to  attain  such,  for  extensive,  economical,  and  magnificent 
possessions,  to  be  made  and  ornamented  by  your  own  hands, 
the  equal  property  of  all;  affording  more  happiness  to  every 
one  of  thousands  of  joint  possessors?  than  they  could  to  any 
one  individually  and  exclusively  possessing  them. 

Would  you  make  it  the  interest  of  all  that  the  faculties  of 
each  of  you  should  be  improved  and  rendered  productive  to 
the  utmost,  and  applied  in  the  direction  best  suited  to  the  pow- 
ers and  inclination  of  the  individual ;  so  that  useful  exertion 
should  become  the  characteristic  and  honor  of  your  associa- 
tion? 

UNITE  IN  LARGE  NUMBERS;  and  by  a  just  and  equal  dis- 
tribution (until  universal  abundance  shall  prevail)  amongst 
all,  of  the  products  of  the  united  talents  and  labor  of  all,  you 
will  render  it  the  interest  of  all  that  the  faculties  of  each  and 
every  individual  shall  be  developed  and  rendered  productive 
•  to  the  utmost,  that  so  the  common  products  and  the  enjoyments 
of  every  one  may  be  continually  increased. 

W^ould  you  enjoy  at  the  same  time  all  the  real  benefits  of 
a  town  and  country  residence,  and  avoid  all  the  evils  peculiar 
to  either  ? 

UNITE  IN  LARGE  NUMBERS,  and  erect  your  dwellings,  no 
longer  formed  into  pestilential  lanes  or  streets,  on  principles 
of  utility,  for  health,  economy,  personal  independence,  and 
social  pleasures,  in  the  midst  of  land  to  be  converted  by 
your  labor  and  ^sJcill  into  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  : 
and  let  your  numbers  be  so  large,  ultimately  at  least  2000  of 
all  ages,  that  out  of  the  varied  organization,  talents,  and 
dispositions  amongst  you,  you  may  find  scope  for  the  variety 
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of  personal  attachments  and  social  enjoyments,  and  may  find 
some  able  to  contribute  to  the  general  happiness  by  any  fabri- 
cations or  exhibitions,  worth  enjoying  at  the  expense  of  the 
trouble  of  production,  and  which  form  now  the  frequently  idle 
attractions  of  cities. 

Would  you,  by  one  operation,  almost  double  the  mass  of 
the  productions  of  wealth,  raise  one  half  of  the  adults  of  the 
human  race,  from  ignorance  and  degradation,  and  a  thousand 
fold  increase  the  mass  of  human  happiness  to  both  men  and 
women  ? 

UNITE  IN  LARGE  NUMBERS;  and  render  women,  like 
men,  independent  of  individual  support, — the  creature  of  In- 
dividual Competition,  and  the  parent  of  individual  despot- 
ism :  render  them,  by  equal  developement  and  improvement 
of  mind  and  body,  equally  useful  with  men,  bound  by  equal 
duties,  subject  to  equal  restraints,  partaking  of  equal  joys, 
free-agents  like  yourselves. 

Would  you  wish  to  provide  for  your  children,  not  only  so 
as  to  raise  them,  like  yourselves,  though  surviving  you  in 
youth  or  infancy,  permanently  above  the  reach  of  want;  but 
to  leave  them  an  establishment,  capable,  with  their  own  health- 
ful and  pleasurable  exertions,  of  securing  to  them  happier 
lives  than  the  happiest  of  those,  whom  they  now  hopelessly  and 
ignorantly  envy,  enjoy  ?  Would  you  wish  to  insure  yourselves 
and  your  children  against  the  casualties  of  accident  and  disease, 
of  fire,  flood,  and  famishing  seasons,  against  all  casualties 
within  the  range  of  insurance,  avoiding  all  the  risks,  costs,  and 
other  evils  to  which  insurances  are  now  exposed  ? 

UNITE  IN  LARGE  NUMBERS  ;  and  be  insurers  for  these  and 
all  other  useful  purposes,  to  each  other. 

Would  you  avoid  the  evils  of  too  rapid  an  increase  of  your 
numbers,  compared  with  the  means  in  your  power  of  hap- 
piness to  all  ? 

UNITE  IN  LARGE  NUMBERS;  and  having  all  the  facts  of 
increase  of  numbers  and  increase  of  productive  powers  for 
the  whole  plainly  before  you,  adopt  such  moral  and  phy- 
sical restraints  and  expedients  as  may  be  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  balance,  and  keep  always  the  mass  of  happiness  at 
the  highest. 


"£>' 


Would  you  wish  within  a  few  years,  to  possess  the  land  on 
which  you  live,  from  which  your  cheerful  labor  extracts  food 
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ant]  many  of  the  materials  of  clothing  and  furniture?  the 
houses  which  your  hands  have  built  and  in  which  you  live  ? 
the  tools,  machines,  materials  and  work-houses  requisite  to 
make  your  labor  productive,  and  to  keep  its  produce  within 
your  own  hands  ? 

UNITE  IN  LARGE  NUMBERS;  and  out  of  the  surplus  pro- 
duce of  your  united  labor,  after  having  provided  yourselves 
'with  the  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  necessary  to  perfect  health, 
pay  off  every  year  a  portion  of  the  loan,  20/.  or  301.  a-piece, 
which  you  must  have  borrowed  to  begin  successfully  your  ope- 
rations, to  those  who  kindly  lent  it  to  you,  or  discharge  a 
portion  of  the  purchase-money  of  your  land,  or  invest  money 
equal  to  that  purchase-money,  until  you  are  freed  from  rent 
and  interest  and  can  call  your  establishment  your  own. 

Would  you  acquire  a  moral  influence  in  society  (instead  of 
inspiring  the  mere  dread  of  brute  physical  force),  which  as 
isolated  industrious,  though  possessed  each  of  a  capital  suffi- 
cient by  union  to  make  his  labor  productive,  you  can  never, 
while  isolated,  aspire  to  ?  Would  yon  wish  to  understand  the 
industrious  operations  you  practise,  the  principles  of  your 
machines  and  chemical  processes,  and  to  be  every  day  im- 
proving, or  studying  to  improve,  upon  them  ?  Would  you 
wish  that  the  talents  and  skill  of  every  one  of  you,  your  rela- 
tions and  friends,  your  wives  and  children  associating  with 
you,  should  be  developed  and  improved  to  the  utmost,  instead 
of  being  nipt  in  the  bud  and  systematically  repressed,  as  they 
now  are,  by  the  jealousies  of  competition  ?  Would  you  put 
yourselves  in  the  way  of  acquiring  a  taste  for  intellectual  and 
social  pleasures,  for  those  refinements  and  delicacies  of  feeling 
which  are  excited  by  the  productions  and  the  practice  of  what 
are  called  the  Fine  Arts, — music,  painting,  sculpture  ?  and 
would  you  obtain  these,  like  all  other  pleasures,  at  the  cost 
of  production  ?  Would  you  thus  render  the  Industrious 
Classes  the  most  respected  in  society,  instead  of  being,  as  they 
now  are,  the  most  despised,  though  the  most  useful  ?  Would 
you  become  objects  of  envy  to  the  Idle  Classes,  and  allure 
them  to  partake  of  your  happiness,  in  return  for  the  antipathy 
with  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  you,  in  your 
poor,  ignorant,  and  isolated  state  of  individual  competition  ? 
Would  you  efficiently  aid  and  co-operate  with  all  your  fellow- 
creatures  of  society  at  large  in  promoting  all  real  reforms  in 
political  and  social  institutions,  in  gradually  substituting  peace, 
persuasion  and  the  union  of  interests,  for  force,  fraud,  and 
universal  contrariety  of  interests  ? 

UNITE  IN  LARGE  NUMBERS  ;  and  along  with  every  variety 
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of  the  articles  of  wealth  worth  the  trouble  of  production^ 
either  immediately  or  by  exchange,  along  with  the  means 
of  health,  and  of  all  species  of  social  pleasures  ;  supply  each 
other,  also,  by  the  aid  of  skilled  associates  with  the  means  of 
acquiring  every  species  of  knowledge,  physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral  at  the  cost  of  production,  the  pleasing  labor  of  ac- 
quiring and  diffusing  them ;  thus  conquering  respect  and  in- 
fluence by  the  acquisition  of  useful  qualities,  the  result  of 
useful  knowledge. 

Would  you  accomplish  all  these  great  and  beneficent  ob- 
jects without  force  or  violence  of  any  sort? 

UNITE  IN  LARGE  NUMBERS;  and  by  means  of  small  pre- 
vious savings  out  of  the  wages  of  your  labor,  or  by  borrowing 
in  union,  (which  you  can  never  do  disunited,}  small  sums,  about 
20/.,  for  each  individual,  with  your  own  future  skill  and  ex- 
ertions, form  Communities  of  Mutual  Co-operation,  Joint 
Possession,  and  Equal  Distribution;  such  operations  re- 
quiring no  immediate  change  in  any  political  institutions ;  but 
insuring,  in  their  consequences,  every  useful  political  and  so- 
cial amelioration  for  society  at  large. 

Thus,  my  friends,  it  having  been  already  demonstrated  to 
you  that  capital  is  the  mere  creature  of  labor  and  materials, 
instead  of  being  in  any  way  their  creator ;  that  capital  may 
be  accumulated  by  the  Industrious  Classes,  the  creators  of  it, 
much  more  advantageously  than  by  the  Idle  Classes  who  are 
a  burthen  to  themselves  (those  few  excepted  who  create 
for  themselves  a  voluntary  sphere  of  activity)  as  well  as  to 
the  industrious.  I  have  endeavoured  further  to  show  you 
that  it  would  tend  wonderfully  to  increase  the  mass  of  human 
happiness  that  "  labor  should  possess  the  whole  products 
of  its  exertions."  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  you  that  the 
abettors  of  the  existing  system  of  force,  fraud,  and  competi- 
tion, differently  modified  on  every  spot  of  the  globe,  do  not 
wish  that  labor  should  possess  the  whole  products  of  its  exer- 
tions ;  that  they  themselves,  whether  under  the  name  of  capi- 
talists, privileged  classes,  economists,  poets,  players,  or  public 
instructors,  are  the  most  insatiable  candidates  for  the  prizes  of 
unequal  distribution ;  that  it  is  idle  and  impracticable  to  talk 
of  excluding  capitalists  alone  from  the  chances  of  exchanges  or 
the  «  higgling  of  the  market,"  while  every  juggler  and  buffoon 
are  permitted  (and  ought  to  be  permitted)  to  exchange  their 
imaginary  values  for  whatever  voluntary  equivalents  they  can 
command ;  nay  more,  that  you  cannot  interdict  freedom  of 
exchanges  to  capitalists  without  at  the  same  time  interdicting 
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freedom  of  exchanges  for  voluntary  equivalents  to  the  indus- 
trious themselves. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  common  notion  of  merit,  as  im- 
plying the  utility  of  factitious  rewards,  is  not  only  groundless 
but  pernicious ;  that  inequality  of  the  means  of  enjoyment, 
tends  to  great  preponderant  evil ;  that  equality  of  remuneration 
(incompatible  with  the  system  of  labor  by  individual  competi- 
tion) tends  to  the  greatest  production,  improvement,  virtue 
and  happiness. 

I  have  endeavoured  fairly  to  lay  before  you  the  exact  effects 
of  all  the  expedients  worth  the  trouble  of  examination,  which 
the  advocates  of  the  existing  systems  of  force,  fraud,  or  com- 
petition, have  proposed  as  calculated  to  ameliorate  your  situ- 
ation, if  not  to  put  you  in  possession  of  the  whole  products  of 
your  labor.  We  have  seen  how  utterly  inefficient  these  expe- 
dients are,  not  only  to  the  only  object  worthy  of  your  exer- 
tions, the  possession  of  the  whole  products  of  your  labors,  but 
even  to  the  attainment  of  the  inferior  benefits  which  they  pro- 
mise you. 

It  has  been  shown  to  you  that  the  fatal  disseverance  of  ca- 
pital from  labor  and  skill,  and  the  consequent  ignorance  of 
the  industrious,  have  led  to  the  monstrous  systems  offeree, 
fraud,  and  competition,  (when  free,  the  worst  species  of  free 
exertion,)  engendering  enormous  inequalities  of  wealth,  the 
parents  of  almost  all  the  crimes  and  vices  that  desolate  society ; 
and  that  it  is  necessary  for  human  welfare  to  reunite  capital 
and  labor,  to  render  all  the  industrious  capitalist  laborers, 
laborers  possessing  all  the  materials  and  implements  necessary 
to  render  their  labor  productive. 

It  has  also,  I  hope,  been  demonstrated  to  you,  that  it  is  im- 
possible, in  the  present  state  of  improved  machinery  and  com- 
plicated processes  of  industry,  to  award  to  any  individual  la- 
borer the  whole  products  of  his  labor,  inasmuch  as  (amongst 
other  obstacles)  it  would  be  impracticable  to  ascertain  what 
those  products  are.  It  would  also  be  impracticable,  or  very 
difficult,  so  to  arrange,  that  every  individual  laborer  should 
have  even  a  fair  chance  of  possessing  the  materials  and  im- 
plements, neither  more  nor  less  than  are,  necessary  to  render 
his  isolated  labor  productive.  Hence  the  imperative  necessity 
of  the  Union  of  the  Industrious,  in  large  numbers  ;  as  well  to 
enable  them  to  ascertain  what  the  products  of  their  labor  really 
are,  as  to  enable  them  to  acquire  the  materials  and  implements 
necessary  to  make  that  labor  productive,  and  no  more. 

It  has  been  shown,  that  even  the  unions  of  large  numbers 
of  the  industrious  possessing  all  the  materials  and  implements 
requisite  to  make  their  labor  productive,  would  not,  if  directed 
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to  the  manufacture  of  any  one  article;  or  of  various  articles 
for  sale  in  the  common  market  of  competition,  secure  to  such 
industrious  the  whole  products  of  their  labor  in  any  other  ar- 
ticles consumed  by  them  and  acquired  in  exchange  for  such 
article  or  articles  so  by  them  fabricated.  Variations  of  de- 
mand aside,  they  would  acquire  no  more  in  addition  to  their 
former  wages  than  the  profits  of  their  former  employer  the  ca- 
pitalist, on  the  articles  of  their  manufacture,  with  the  saving 
of  the  charges  of  carriage  and  distribution  on  such  articles 
made  by  themselves  as  they  consumed.  For  all  other  articles 
of  their  consumption  they  must  pay  the  advanced  cost  of  com- 
petition :  if  bought  by  wholesale  for  the  use  of  the  whole  union, 
they  would  save  the  distributors'  profit  merely.  The  profits 
of  the  grower,  landlord,  manufacturer,  carrier  and  wholesale 
dealer  they  would  still  be  compelled  to  pay  on  all  articles  not 
fabricated,  and  about  half  of  these  charges  on  those  not  also 
raised,  by  themselves. 

Therefore,  unions,  of  even  large  numbers  of  the  industrious 
must  follow  more  than  one  trade,  must  produce  more  than  one 
article  of  consumption,  if  they  wish  to  possess  the  whole  pro- 
ducts of  their  labor.  Particularly  they  must  purchase,  or  at 
first  rent,  land,  the  basis  of  all  the  materials  of  industry,  and 
produce  and  supply  themselves,  at  the  cost  of  labor,  with  their 
own  food.  The  evils  arising  from  rival  improvements  in  ma- 
chinery, from  variations  in  demand,  &c.,  would  thus  be  obvi- 
ated or  rendered  comparatively  harmless.  In  proportion  to 
the  number  of  articles  consumed  by  them,  which  they  produce 
and  supply  to  each  other,  mil  be  the  advance  ^hich  they  make 
towards  the  possession  of  the  whole  products  of  their  labor. 
Hence,  as  well  as  for  various  other  important  reasons,  the 
necessity  of  the  co-operation  of  large  numbers  of  the  indus- 
trious. Hence,  while  competition  exists  around  them  and  is 
the  moving  spring  of  society,  the  necessity  of  limiting  their 
exchanges  to  such  articles,  of  home  or  foreign  growth,  as  can- 
not without  great  waste  of  labor  though  aided  by  machinery 
be  produced  by  themselves  from  the  raw  material.  One  or 
more  manufactories,  therefore,  whether  of  agricultural  or  other 
articles,  'which  might  be  employed  in  any  the  minutest  subdivision 
of  industry,  must  be  carried  on  by  every  union  for  the  purpose 
of  wholesale  exchanges  with  society  at  large :  or,  some  of  their 
domestic  manufactures  of  woollen,  linen  or  cotton  clothing, 
or  of  furniture,  must  be  increased  for  this  purpose. 

Were  numbers  of  these  self-supplying  unions  of  the  indus- 
trious established  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  other,  and  were 
their  exchanges  made  at  the  cost  of  production,  labor  for  la- 
bor ;  it  is  true  that,  in  such  case,  these  particular  advantages 
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(the  cost  of  carriage  excepted)  would  not  be  reaped  from  fa- 
bricating almost  all  articles  of  consumption  at  home.  Other 
considerations  of  a  physical  and  moral  nature,  would  then  come 
to  be  weighed  against  the  facilities  of  local  production.  The 
system  of  mutual  supply  within  each  union,  would  be  modi- 
fied, but  not  essentially  changed. 

It  has  been,  I  hope,  proved  to  you  that  FREEDOM  OF  EX- 
ERTION is  a  paramount  good;  but  that  competition,  were  it 
possible  to  suppose  it  (which  it  never  has  been,  nor  from  its 
very  nature  ever  can  be,)  perfectly  free,  is  the  worst  mode  of 
the  exercise  of  that  freedom,  while  voluntary  co-operation  is 
the  best  and  the  only  yet  devised  mode  of  free  exertion  af- 
fording you  any  chance  of  enjoying  the  products  of  your  labor. 

Over  and  above  the  paramount  advantage  in  the  way  of 
wealth,  of  securing  to  yourselves  the  whole  products  of  your 
labor,  by  unions  of  large  numbers  of  the  industrious,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  give  you  a  glimpse  of  the  vast  multitude  of  col- 
lateral benefits,  physical,  intellectual,  and  social,  which  would 
proceed  from  the  same  fruitful  source  of  good ;  such  as  the 
means  of  knowledge  to  the  adult,  of  education  to  the  young, 
of  health  to  all,  of  elegancies  and  pleasures  of  the  fine  arts 
procured  of  the  best  quality  and  at  the  cost  of  your  own  labor, 
(or,  if  by  exchange,  at  thejirst  cost  of  competition,)  such  also 
as  the  benefits  of  universal  insurance  against  all  casualties  with- 
out any  sort  of  apparatus,  trouble,  risk  or  anxiety  in  effecting 
such  insurances,  the  common  fund,  the  result  of  the  sponta- 
neous beneficence  of  all  towards  all,  being  directed  where  and 
to  whom  wanting,  without  noise,  effort,  or  pretensions  to  merit 
of  any  sort.  Add  to  tjiese  advantages,  the  ceasing,  from  ab- 
sence of  motive,  to  inflict  on  each  other  the  persecutions  and 
punishments  of  the  cruel  and  partial  laws  of  society  at  large, 
the  annihilation  of  almost  all  the  motives  to  vice  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  joint  for  individual  possessions  and  pursuits,  and 
by  the  ample  gratification  of  every  natural  or  acquired  desire 
not  attended  with  preponderant  evil. 

Where  force  is  altogether  excluded,  where  all  are  equal  as 
to  wealth,  each  possessing  all,  where  every  operation  of  mind, 
thought  and  expression  of  thought,  are  as  free  as  the  unappro- 
priated elements,  reason  and  kindness  must  be  cultivated  by  all 
as  the  sole  means  of  persuasion,  of  acquiring  that  sympathy 
which  is  one  of  the  greatest  wants,  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures 
of  life.  Personal  qualities,  physical,  intellectual  and  social, 
will  rise  into  estimation  and  importance,  and  supersede  the 
wretched  distinctions  of  the  baubles  of  the  inequality  of  wealth. 
The  anxieties  of  life  will  not  be  thrown  away  on  chicane  and 
over-reaching ;  the  art  of  creating  and  increasing  happiness, 
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will  spring  up  into  existence.  The  science  of  mutual-tormenting 
and  rising  on  each  other's  degradation,  will  be  forgotten.  The 
utmost  gentleness  of  manners  will  be  united  with  the  utmost 
firmness  of  endurance.  Fortitude  will  succeed  the  misnamed 
virtue,  called  courage,  or  an  inclination  to  attack  and  destroy 
our  fellow-creatures  at  the  risk  of  evil  to  ourselves.  The  earth 
will  be  laid  out  by  the  hands  of  wisdom  and  taste  for  the  greatest 
common  happiness  of  all.  The  Industrious — and  all  in  the  end 
will  become  industrious — will  indeed  live  in  "  gardens,  plea- 
sure-grounds, and  palaces : "  but  the  possession  of  these  un- 
conscious materials  of  happiness,  will  not  be  the  end  of  life;  they 
will  serve  but  as  a  theatre  on  which  the  new  course  of  human 
existence,  the  development  of  the  physical  and  intellectual 
powers  of  the  human  race,  will  proceed  unrestrained.  Phy- 
sical, intellectual,  and  social  pleasures  will  be  so  united,  and 
so  varied,  will  throw  such  lustre  and  relief  on  each  other ; 
labor  will  proceed  with  such  sweet  accompaniments,  so  health- 
ful, so  cheerful,  will  so  dispel  the  vacuum  of  unemployed  and 
heavy  hours,  that  every  moment  will  be  attended  with  its  ap- 
propriate enjoyments.  The  miscalled  pleasures  of  antipathy 
will  exist  no  more,  the  circumstances  which  called  them  into 
existence  being  removed.  How  far,  and  in  what  directions 
this  new  science  and  art  of  creating  bliss,  this  genuine  Social 
Science  will  unfold  itself,  we  know  no  more  than  we  do  what 
will  be  the  future  course  of  Mechanics  or  Chemistry.  The 
road  to  these  great  results  is  pointed  out  to  you.  The  means 
of  entering  on  that  road  are  before  you,  and  in  your  power. 
Therefore,  my  friends  of  the  Industrious  Classes,  become,  as 
you  may  be,  the  fabricators  of  your  own  destiny. 

Choose  between  isolated  individual  exertion,  want,  and  an- 
tipathy, and  collective  exertion,  abundance,  and  mutual  hap- 
piness. Thus  will  your  "  Labor  be  rewarded;" — or  will  be 
eternally  bereft,  as  it  has  hitherto  been,  of  the  products  of  its 
exertions. 


\Vere  it  in  the  power  of  those  few  of  the  Idle,  constituting 
the  hereditary  privileged  classes  and  their  men-of-business,  who 
make  the  laws  by  which  they  levy  whatever  portion  they  think 
proper  of  the  products  of  your  labor,  and  dispose  of  those 
products  as  they  please,  to  sympathize  with  you ;  they  would 
afford  you,  at  least  on  loan,  such  portions  of  the  products  of 
your  labor  (of  which  the  money  raised  by  taxation  is  the  re- 
presentative) as  would  enable  you  to  possess  and  enjoy  the 
future  products  of  that  labor.  Were  they  wise  to  their  own  real 
interests,  they  would  invite  you  into  the  paths  of  Co-operative 
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Industry,  as  the  only  means  of  enabling  you  to  pay  with  faci- 
lity those  numerous  exactions  which  now  degrade  you  in  com- 
fort beneath  the  domesticated  animals  which  you  support. 

Were  the  laws,  which  controul  and  regulate  your  opinions, 
your  words,  your  actions,  which  dispose  of  the  products  of 
your  labor,  which  bring  you  up,  by  their  direct  or  indirect 
operation,  in  ignorance  and  vice,  and  then  reward  you  with 
bloody  punishments, — were  those  laws  made  by  yourselves 
and  your  own  men-of-business ;  those  men-of-business,  esteem- 
ing themselves  your  equals  and  no  more  than  your  equals,  and 
sympathizing  entirely  with  your  misery  and  your  happiness, 
would  immediately  investigate  the  proposed  system  of  Co- 
operative Industry,  would  institute  at  once  experiments  to 
establish  or  set  to  rest  its  pretensions ;  and  if  successful,  would 
afford  you  every  where  the  means  of  commanding,  in  a  few 
years,  for  your  own  enjoyments,  and  not  as  auxiliary  to  any 
other  purpose  whatever,  the  whole  products  of  your  labor. 

To  attain  such  objects,  to  be  enabled  to  work  for  yourselves, 
to  supply  each  other's  wants,  there  would  be  some  sense  in  de- 
manding political  reform,  or  the  making  of  all  laws  by  none 
others  but  your  men-of-business,  instead  of  merely  changing 
your  masters,  substituting  a  new  edition  of  Competition,  varied 
with  fraud  and  force,  for  the  old  edition  of  Force,  varied  with 
fraud  and  competition.  Such  representatives,  removable  at 
your  pleasure,  would  not  only  lend  you,  for  such  purposes, 
on  adequate  security,  small  loans  out  of  the  taxes  produced 
by  your  labor ;  but  would  also  remove  all  restraints  on  the 
transfer  of  lands  to  be  conveyed  to  you  by  sale  for  settlements 
on  which  to  exercise  your  industry.  1  hat  industry  would, 
in  a  very  few  years,  pay  off  these  loans,  as  well  as  the  purchase- 
money  of  the  land. 

25th  December  1825. 
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Note  to  page  44,  line  31.—"N.  A.  U.  States." 

THE  evils  of  what  has  been  expressively  called,  Centraliza- 
tion, namely  the  attaching  of  the  fortunes  and  happiness  of 
millions  of  men  in  all  the  parts  of  a  remote  and  extensive 
country,  to  the  caprices  of  a  few  hundred  persons,  living  or 
occasionally  meeting  in  a  capital  city,  making  war,  levying 
taxes,  issuing  edicts  or  laws,  without  knowledge  of  or  sympa- 
thy with  the  wants  or  wishes  of  the  people  (called  lightly, 
"  Provincials,"  or  "  the  Country,")  whom  these  acts  affect,  and 
without  the  possibility  of  time,  or  knowledge  of  facts,  to  effect 
the  multifarious  duties  they  undertake, — are  those  against 
which  the  Federal  System  of  the  N.  A.  U.  States  aims  to 
guard. 

The  evils  are  obvious,  and  have  always  afflicted  mankind. 
The  American  mode  of  federalization  but  very  imperfectly 
guards  against  these  evils ;  but  particularly  exposes  the  coun- 
try to  evils  of  an  opposite  nature. 

The  power  of  the  Congress,  or  central  legislators,  is  con- 
fined to  the  regulation  of  external  commerce,  foreign  treaties, 
war  and  peace,  foreign  affairs,  and  generally  all  those  matters 
in  which,  the  whole  Federal  Union  is  interested :  but  every 
State  reserves  to  itself  all  the  powers  of  internal  taxation  and 
legislation. 

The  evils  arising  from  the  system  of  state  or  provincial  le- 
gislation, are  the  contrariety  of  laws  and  regulations  in  conti- 
guous districts,  the  power  of  a  single  state  to  institute  and 
uphold  any  system  of  internal  barbarism,  such  as  slave-hold- 
ing, and  thence  the  prevalence  of  provincial  antipathies  and 
alienation,  the  jealousies  of  power  between  the  National  and 
State  Legislatures ;  and  by  all  these  means  the  arresting  of 
the  progress  of  general  improvement,  and  of  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  amongst  the  individual  members  of  society. 

A  mode  of  political  organization  may  be  adopted,  by  which 
the  evils  of  Centralization  may  be  more  effectually  guarded 
against,  the  evils  of  Federalization  removed,  and  advantages 
unknown  to  either  system  introduced. 

Any  number  of  the  human  race  living  within  a  few  hundred 
miles,  say  even  five  to  ten  hundred  of  a  common  centre,  and 
wishing  by  union  to  promote  each  other's  happiness,  might 
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do  so  to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  persons,  at  one 
acre  to  each  person,  by  the  following  simple  arrangements. 

First,  all  the  adults  might  meet  when  they  pleased  and 
transact  themselves  their  own  Commune,  Parish,  or  (if  indus- 
try were  arranged  on  the  co-operative  principle)  Community, 
business.  Next,  these  parishes,  communes,  or  communities, 
might  name  the  members  of  a  county  or  provincial  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  to  supply  the  place  of  the  present  grand  juries, 
taking  up  all  their  useful  functions,  and  comprising  a  popula- 
tion of  200,000  to  a  million.  The  next  step  is  the  electing  of 
deputies  by  the  inhabitants  of  counties  or  provinces,  meeting 
also  in  their  communes,  to  the  State  Legislature  representing 
a  population  of  two  to  six  millions.  The  adult  inhabitants  of 
any  number  of  the  counties  or  provinces,  as  might  be  found 
most  convenient  according  to  population  and  extent  of  surface, 
might  elect  a  member  each  of  a  Central  or  National  Assembly 
or  Congress ;  thus  forming  the  connecting  bond  of  the  inter- 
ests and  securing  the  co-operation  for  all  useful  purposes 
even  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  people. 

The  Central  or  National  Assembly  or  Congress,  should  not 
have  themselves  the  power  of  making  any  law,  except  in  cases 
of  emergency,  with  the  concurrence  of  three-fourths  of  their 
actual  number,  and  then  to  be  immediately  subjected  to  the 
State  Legislatures,  &c.,  according  to  the  usual  process.  Their 
function  would  be  chiefly  that  of  discussing  all  laws  affecting 
the  whole  Union,  collecting  the  decision  of  the  State,  Provin- 
cial, or  Ccvnmune,  Assemblies  (as  the  case  might  be)  on  all 
such  laws,  and  yielding  or  withholding  their  assent  to  them,  if 
passed  by  the  majority  of  the  Communes,  Provinces,  or  States. 

No  executive  officer  or  officers  should  have  any  veto  on  any 
laws,  nor  any  power  of  involving  the  inhabitants  in  war,  nor 
of  doing  any  other  mischief  to  them.  No  war  should  be  en- 
tered into  without  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  Com- 
munes, along  with  a  majority  of  the  State  Legislatures  and  of 
the  National  Assembly.  The  whole  inhabitants  should  nomi- 
nate, or  displace,  or  both,  all  their  own  executive  and  judicial 
officers. 

The  State  Assemblies  or  Legislatures  should  make  all  laws 
affecting  the  interest  of  the  State  alone,  and  not  affecting  the 
interest  of  any  other  State. 

The  County  or  Provincial  Assemblies  or  Legislatures  should 
make  all  laws  or  regulations  affecting  the  interest  of  the  county 
or  province  alone,  and  not  affecting  the  interest  of  any  other 
county  or  province. 

The  parish,  commune,  or  community  should  make  all  re- 
gulations affecting  the  interest  of  the  parish,  commune,  or 
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community,  and  not  affecting  the  interest  of  any  other  parish, 
commune,  or  community. 

Any  other  commune,  any  other  province,  any  other  state, 
respectively,  conceiving  its  interest  compromised  by  any  regu- 
lation or  law  made  by  any  commune,  province,  or  state,  may 
demand  of  the  National  or  Central  Assembly  an  examination 
of  such  local  law  or  regulation :  and  if  the  National  Assembly 
deem  it  to  affect  other  interests  beside  those  that  made  it,  its 
operation  should  be  suspended  until  confirmed,  like  other 
laws,  by  the  province,  state,  or  whole  union,  whose  happiness 
it  may  be  deemed  to  affect. 

Any  commune,  provincial,  or  state  assembly  or  legislature, 
or  the  national  assembly,  might  institute  laws ;  the  commune, 
either  those  laws  which  affect  its  own  interests,  or  those  of  the 
province  or  county  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  or  of  the  state  of 
which  it  forms  a  part,  or  of  the  whole  union ;  the  province, 
either  those  which  affect  the  province,  the  state  of  which  it 
forms  a  part,  or  the  union ;  the  state,  either  those  which  affect 
the  state,  or  the  union  of  which  it  forms  a  part :  the  national 
assembly  should  institute  those  laws  only  which  affect  the 
whole  union. 

A  communal  regulation  should  require  the  assent  only  of 
the  communal  assembly,  consisting  of  a  majority  of  all  the 
adults,  who  made  it. 

A  provincial  or  county  regulation  or  law,  should  obtain  the 
assent  of  the  majority  of  the  communes  in  the  province,  and 
of  the  provincial  assembly. 

A  state  law  should  obtain  the  assent  of  the  majority  of  the 
county  or  provincial  assemblies  in  the  state,  and  of  the  state 
assembly. 

A  national  law  should  obtain  the  assent  of  the  majority  of 
the  States  of  the  Union  and  of  the  National  or  Central  As- 
sembly or  Congress. 

Any  state  legislature  may  demand  an  appeal  to  the  whole 
inhabitants  taken  in  communes  on  any  national  measure  re- 
jected a  second  time  (or  year)  by  a  majority  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  state  legislatures.  There  should  be  no  laws 
but  those  which  are  written.  One  civil  and  criminal  code 
should  pervade  the  whole  Union.  Proposed  alterations  of  this 
code  should  be  deemed  national  laws. 

No  commune  should  have  any  power  of  enforcing  its  in- 
ternal regulations  by  any  punishments  whatever  on  any  of  its 
members,  the  ultimate  penalty  of  dismissal  from  the  parish, 
commune,  or  community,  excepted. 

Neither  the  punishment  of  death  nor  any  other  bodily  pain 
whatever,  should  be  inflicted  by  any  law  whatever  throughout 
the  Union  on  any  human  being. 
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All  legislators  should  be  elected  for  a  year,  but  removable 
at  pleasure.  Under  such  a  system  of  union,  no  power  being 
reserved  to  enforce  the  execution  of  unjust  or  unequal  laws, 
reason  and  the  interest  of  those  whom  laws  affect,  must  be  the 
sole  guides  in  the  making  of  laws.  No  local  barbarisms  could 
exist ;  no  jealousies  between  the  national  or  state  legislatures, 
nor  between  the  different  states,  provinces  or  communes ;  and 
above  all,  knowledge  would  be  universally  diffused,  and  indivi- 
dual happiness  would  at  length  become  the  avowed  and  the 
real  object  of  legislation.  The  evils  of  Centralization  and  of 
Federalization  would  be  equally  avoided. 

Page  52,  line  2. — " Free  Competition" 
66  What  more  vain  than  to  declaim  about  securing  to  labor 
the  whole  products  of  its  exertions,"  by  means  of  Free  Com- 
petition ?  Free  Competition  is  incompatible  with  the  levying 
of  a  single  forced  tax.  Forcible  Taxation  and  Freedom  of 
Exertion,  are  contradictory  terms :  they  cannot  co-exist.  Free 
competition  is  valuable  only  as  being  one  of  the  modes  of  Free- 
dom of  Exertion.  Every  forcible  tax  is  a  restraint,  a  fine,  a 
punishment^  on  some  species  of  free  exertion,  of  the  free  use  of 
the  human  faculties  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual  without 
injuring  other  persons.  Yet  under  a  complicated  system  of 
these  restraints,  for  the  benefit,  real  or  supposed,  of  the  Idle 
Classes,  these  punishments  for  the  various  crimes  of  using  the 
human  faculties  in  various  useful  ways,  extended  to  almost 
every  mode  of  human  exertion,  we  are  gravely  told  that  free 
competition  can  exist ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  it  can  exist  in 
such  a  superlative  degree,  and  work  out  such  numerous  ad- 
vantages, as  to  be  all-sufficient  for  the  happiness  of  the  Indus- 
trious Classes.  For  such  happiness  truly  as  the  ring-leaders 
of  pretended  free  competition  would  allow  them  ! 

Page  64,  line  11.—"  Taxation." 

The  whole  amount  of  taxes  or  forcible  abstractions  levied 
yearly  out  of  the  products  of  the  labor  of  the  industrious 
classes  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  including  tythes  and  other 
clerical  exactions,  parish,  city,  and  county  levies,  may  be  es- 
timated at  a  sum  between  80  and  100  millions  of  pounds 
a-year.  Now,  were  all  these  exactions  at  once  relinquished, 
what  would  be  the  consequence?  Each  individual,  man, 
woman,  and  child,  inhabiting  these  countries,  would,  say 
the  friends  of  the  abolition,  have  four  or  five  pounds  a-year 
more  to  spend  and  to  enjoy ;  the  population  being  from  20 
to  25  millions,  This  would  give  an  addition  of  comforts  to 
the  extent  of  what  is  represented  by  about  3d.  a-day  to  each 
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person,  to  the  Irish  laborer  who  earns  6d.,  to  the  British 
weavers  and  other  manufacturers  and  trades-people  who  earn 
from  6d.  to  3s.,  some  few  55.  or  65.  per  day,  were  the  benefit 
(which  it  would  not  be)  equally  spread  amongst  all  classes.  This 
would  just  make  the  Irishman  and  poor  manufacturers  a  little 
less  wretched,  but  would  scarcely  be  felt  by  the  few  well-paid 
laborers. 

Now,  were  the  industrious  classes  enabled  by  any  arrange- 
ments to  improve  all  their  faculties  and  to  enjoy  the  whole 
products  of  their  labor,  they  would,  on  the  very  lowest  calcu- 
lation, enjoy,  man,  woman,  and  child,  to  the  extent  of  com- 
forts now  .represented  by  100/.  a-year,  every  individual.  This 
is  the  result  that  co-operative  industry  undertakes  to  accom- 
plish :  if  it  would  not  accomplish  at  least  this  result,  in  a  few 
years,  its  pretensions  are  vain.  How  futile  the  benefits  pro- 
mised from  the  abolition  of  taxation,  compared  with  these  ! 

The  benefits  of  the  abolition  of  taxation,  however,  would  be 
any  thing  but  equally  distributed  amongst  all  the  inhabitants. 
They  would  be  distributed  in  proportion  to  the  previous  con- 
sumption by  the  different  classes  of  the  articles  on  which  the 
taxes  had  been  levied.  The  very  wretched,  the  poor  Irish, 
and  those  approaching  them  in  poverty  and  wretchedness  in 
England  and  Scotland,  consume  neither  sugar,  tea,  beer,  sel- 
dom they  can  attain  the  exciting  poison  of  ardent  spirits,  nor 
almost  any  other  article  of  comfort :  they  would  gain  there- 
fore but  a  fraction  of  the  3d.  per  day.  The  real  consumers, 
the  idle  classes,  with  a  few  of  the  industrious,  would  reap, 
under  the  continued  system  of  isolated  exertion  and  compe- 
tition, the  main  benefits  of  the  change. 

"  But,"  the  friends  of  the  abolition  of  taxes  rejoin,  "  it  is 
not  the  direct  benefit  to  the  industrious  classes  from  which  we 
expect  so  much,  but  the  indirect  operation  of  the  abolition  in 
removing  almost  all  restraints  on  human  exertion.  Much  of 
what  would  be  saved  from  taxes,  instead  of  going  to  increase 
consumption,  would  increase  capital  and  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
employment." 

In  countries  where,  as  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  there  are  no 
unoccupied  tracts  of  fertile,  nor  even  of  half  barren,  land,  and 
where  the  system  of  labor  is  by  individual  competition,  the 
benefits  to  the  industrious  classes,  ignorant  and  without  any 
means  but  their  hands,  from  such  an  increased  power  of  em- 
ployment, would  be  trifling  in  the  extreme.  Say  that  4  to 
600  millions  of  pounds,  represent  the  yearly  value  of  wealth 
now  produced  by  the  labor  and  skill  of  the  industrious  classes 
of  Britain  and  Ireland,  40  or  50  millions  saved  out  of  taxa- 
tion and  devoted  to  employment,  would  add  from  £  to 
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All  legislators  should  be  elected  for  a  year,  but  removable 
at  pleasure.  Under  such  a  system  of  union,  no  power  being 
reserved  to  enforce  the  execution  of  unjust  or  unequal  laws, 
reason  and  the  interest  of  those  whom  laws  affect,  must  be  the 
sole  guides  in  the  making  of  laws.  No  local  barbarisms  could 
exist ;  no  jealousies  between  the  national  or  state  legislatures, 
nor  between  the  different  states,  provinces  or  communes ;  and 
above  all,  knowledge  would  be  universally  diffused,  and  indivi- 
dual happiness  would  at  length  become  the  avowed  and  the 
real  object  of  legislation.  The  evils  of  Centralization  and  of 
Federalization  would  be  equally  avoided. 

Page  52,  line  2. — " Free  Competition" 
"  What  more  vain  than  to  declaim  about  securing  to  labor 
the  whole  products  of  its  exertions,"  by  means  of  Free  Com- 
petition ?  Free  Competition  is  incompatible  with  the  levying 
of  a  single  forced  tax.  Forcible  Taxation  and  Freedom  of 
Exertion,  are  contradictory  terms :  they  cannot  co-exist.  Free 
competition  is  valuable  only  as  being  one  of  the  modes  of  Free- 
dom of  Exertion.  Every  forcible  tax  is  a  restraint,  a  fine,  a 
punishment^  on  some  species  of  free  exertion,  of  the  free  use  of 
the  human  faculties  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual  without 
injuring  other  persons.  Yet  under  a  complicated  system  of 
these  restraints,  for  the  benefit,  real  or  supposed,  of  the  Idle 
Classes,  these  punishments  for  the  various  crimes  of  using  the 
human  faculties  in  various  useful  ways,  extended  to  almost 
every  mode  of  human  exertion,  we  are  gravely  told  that  free 
competition  can  exist ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  it  can  exist  in 
such  a  superlative  degree,  and  work  out  such  numerous  ad- 
vantages, as  to  be  all-sufficient  for  the  happiness  of  the  Indus- 
trious Classes.  For  such  happiness  truly  as  the  ring-leaders 
of  pretended  free  competition  would  allow  them  ! 

Page  64,  line  11.—-"  Taxation." 

The  whole  amount  of  taxes  or  forcible  abstractions  levied 
yearly  out  of  the  products  of  the  labor  of  the  industrious 
classes  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  including  tythes  and  other 
clerical  exactions,  parish,  city,  and  county  levies,  may  be  es- 
timated at  a  sum  between  80  and  100  millions  of  pounds 
a-year.  Now,  were  all  these  exactions  at  once  relinquished, 
what  would  be  the  consequence?  Each  individual,  man, 
woman,  and  child,  inhabiting  these  countries,  would,  say 
the  friends  of  the  abolition,  have  four  or  five  pounds  a-year 
more  to  spend  and  to  enjoy ;  the  population  being  from  20 
to  25  millions.  This  would  give  an  addition  of  comforts  to 
the  extent  of  what  is  represented  by  about  3d.  a-day  to  each 
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person,  to  the  Irish  laborer  who  earns  6d.,  to  the  British 
weavers  and  other  manufacturers  and  trades-people  who  earn 
from  6d.  to  3s.,  some  few  55.  or  6s.  per  day,  were  the  benefit 
(which  it  would  not  be)  equally  spread  amongst  all  classes.  This 
would  just  make  the  Irishman  and  poor  manufacturers  a  little 
less  wretched,  but  would  scarcely  be  felt  by  the  few  well-paid 
laborers. 

Now,  were  the  industrious  classes  enabled  by  any  arrange- 
ments to  improve  all  their  faculties  and  to  enjoy  the  whole 
products  of  their  labor,  they  would,  on  the  very  lowest  calcu- 
lation, enjoy,  man,  woman,  and  child,  to  the  extent  of  com- 
forts now  .represented  by  100/.  a-year,  every  individual.  This 
is  the  result  that  co-operative  industry  undertakes  to  accom- 
plish :  if  it  would  not  accomplish  at  least  this  result,  in  a  few 
years,  its  pretensions  are  vain.  How  futile  the  benefits  pro- 
mised from  the  abolition  of  taxation,  compared  with  these  ! 

The  benefits  of  the  abolition  of  taxation,  however,  would  be 
any  thing  but  equally  distributed  amongst  all  the  inhabitants. 
They  would  be  distributed  in  proportion  to  the  previous  con- 
sumption by  the  different  classes  of  the  articles  on  which  the 
taxes  had  been  levied.  The  very  wretched,  the  poor  Irish, 
and  those  approaching  them  in  poverty  and  wretchedness  in 
England  and  Scotland,  consume  neither  sugar,  tea,  beer,  sel- 
dom they  can  attain  the  exciting  poison  of  ardent  spirits,  nor 
almost  any  other  article  of  comfort :  they  would  gain  there- 
fore but  a  fraction  of  the  3d.  per  day.  The  real  consumers, 
the  idle  classes,  with  a  few  of  the  industrious,  would  reap, 
under  the  continued  system  of  isolated  exertion  and  compe- 
tition, the  main  benefits  of  the  change. 

"  But,"  the  friends  of  the  abolition  of  taxes  rejoin,  "  it  is 
not  the  direct  benefit  to  the  industrious  classes  from  which  we 
expect  so  much,  but  the  indirect  operation  of  the  abolition  in 
removing  almost  all  restraints  on  human  exertion.  Much  of 
what  would  be  saved  from  taxes,  instead  of  going  to  increase 
consumption,  would  increase  capital  and  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
employment." 

In  countries  where,  as  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  there  are  no 
unoccupied  tracts  of  fertile,  nor  even  of  half  barren,  land,  and 
where  the  system  of  labor  is  by  individual  competition,  the 
benefits  to  the  industrious  classes,  ignorant  and  without  any 
means  but  their  hands,  from  such  an  increased  power  of  em- 
ployment, would  be  trifling  in  the  extreme.  Say  that  4  to 
600  millions  of  pounds,  represent  the  yearly  value  of  wealth 
now  produced  by  the  labor  and  skill  of  the  industrious  classes 
of  Britain  and  Ireland,  40  or  50  millions  saved  out  of  taxa- 
tion and  devoted  to  employment,  would  add  from  £  to  T]Tth 
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to  the  mass  of  employment,  and  perhaps  in  the  same  propor- 
tion to  the  mass  of  enjoyment,  were  it  probable  that  profit- 
able employment  could  be  found  (without  which  it  could  not 
proceed)  for  such  increased  capital.  Meantime  population, 
immigration,  and  mechanical  and  chemical  improvements 
would  go  on ;  and  a  few  years  would  find  the  industrious 
classes  just  where  they  are  now,  but  with  increased  numbers 
on  a  stationary  quantity  of  land ;  not,  as  in  the  N.  A.  U.  States, 
with  unmeasured  tracts  of  fertile  land  to  settle  upon. 

The  partial  freedom  of  exertion,  however,  for  it  would  still 
be  but  partial,  brought  about  by  the  purely  visionary  aboli- 
tion of  forcible  taxation  by  the  partizans  of  competition, — 
were  it  accomplished,  or  only  in  part  accomplished, — would 
probably  lead  the  industrious  classes  to  open  their  eyes  to  the 
necessity  of  a  new  arrangement  of  their  productive  powers 
which  would  permit  them  to  purchase  from  and  pay  to  the 
present  holders  for,  all  the  means  necessary  to  secure  to  them- 
selves the  whole  products  of  their  labor. 

Page  73,  line  35. — "Emigration  or  Human  Export  System" 

From  the  apparent  seriousness  with  which  our  competitive 
political  ceconomists  and  law-makers  have  lately  advocated 
this  expedient  of  amelioration,  it  would  appear  as  if  they  now 
fairly  despaired  of  all  their  other  schemes,  without  at  least  the 
addition  of  this ;  of  which  now  waning  schemes  they  formerly 
so  magnificently  boasted. 

Emigration,  as  such,  does  not  pretend  to  cure  the  evils  of 
our  internal  organization :  it  leaves  those  just  where  it  found 
them. 

On  a  scale  of  magnitude,  such  as  the  exportation  of  300,000 
persons  a-year  from  Britain  and  Ireland,  calculated  to  effect, 
even  temporarily,  the  object  of  its  partizans,  viz.  raising  the 
wages  of  labor,  it  is  utterly  impracticable;  from  want  of 
shipping,  from  want  of  arrangements  abroad,  and  from  want 
of  funds. 

Such  an  operation,  if  practised,  would  operate  on  wages  like 
the  non-breeding  plan.  A  tide  of  immigration  would  set  in 
from  some  quarter  as  soon  as  wages  advanced,  to  balance  the 
tide  of  emigration,  and  the  home  multiplication  system  would 
proceed  with  redoubled  youthful  energy. 

But  capitalists  at  home,  always  interested,  as  such,  in  keep- 
ing down  to  the  mere  existence  level  the  wages  of  labor,  would 
never  permit  a  premium-excited  emigration  to  raise  those 
wages  so  high  as  to  endanger  their  competition  with  the  low 
wages  paid  by  foreign  capitalists.  Long  before  any  substan- 
tial good  was  done  to  the  industrious  classes,  the  moment  star- 
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vation  at  home  was  averted,  the  influence  of  capitalists  would 
arrest  the  system. 

The  accompanying  measures,  recommended  to  be  pursued 
at  home  to  prevent  the  filling  up  of  the  void  spaces  in  the 
ranks  of  pauperism,  such  as  taxing  cottages,  and  licensing 
marriages  as  well  as  ale-houses  by  our  amiable  fox-hunting 
and  tythe-collecting  magistrates,  are  truly  worthy  of  competi- 
tive genius :  the  first  step,  and  that  no  small  one,  towards  a 
pure  white  slave  system  ;  tried,  and  guarantied  to  the  British 
oligarchy,  by  foreign  despots,  whose  people  are  reduced  almost 
in  intellect  to  the  level  of  our  genuine  black  slaves.  If  coun- 
try cottages  were  taxed  or  levelled,  could  not  breeding  be 
carried  on  in  garrets  ?  if  licenses  were  refused,  could  not  breed- 
ing proceed  without  them  ? 

As  a  mode  of  providing  for  some  of  the  truly  wretched 
victims  of  our  wise  social  arrangements — it  being  premised 
that  nothing  will  be  attempted  for  them  at  home  beyond  tax- 
ing marriage  and  cottages,  beyond  the  extension  of  the  won- 
der-working taxing  machine,  which,  after  having  ruined,  is 
now  to  regenerate,  us — there  may  be  some  benevolence  in  the 
scheme,  provided  always  the  expenses  201.  a-head  (all  to  be 
Iost9  whereas  on  the  Co-operative  System  of  giving  the  people 
mutual  employment  at  home,  they  would  only  be  lent  for  a 
few  years,  and  not  a  farthing  lost)  are  paid  by  the  Idle  Classes, 
and  not  raised  by  additional  taxes  on  the  industrious. 

The  only  rational  mode  of  colonization,  however,  that  of 
enabling  the  emigrants  to  supply  each  others  wants  abroad,  not 
only  the  want  of  food,  but  of  clothing,  shelter  and  furniture, 
by  exporting  an  assortment  of  trades-people  and  manufactu- 
rers with  tools,  machinery,  and  materials,  or  the  means  of 
procuring  them,  as  well  as  agriculturists,  which  would  give 
useful  employment  to  women  as  well  as  men,  is  not  contem- 
plated by  our  competitive  friends  of  emigration;  either  because 
it  would  be  too  expensive  for  their  benevolence,  or  would  take 
away  from  them  the  hope  of  exporting  hereafter  to  these  emi- 
grants, if  they  survive,  at  profits  the  higher  the  better,  and 
the  more  sharing  in  them  the  better,  the  very  articles  which 
the  emigrants  themselves  properly  organized  and  supplied 
would  make  abroad  for  a  half  or  a  third  of  the  labor  they  will 
have  to  pay  in  exchange  for  them.  But  the  monopoly  of  the 
future  supply  of  the  emigrants  is  one  of  the  competitive  ad- 
vantages of  emigration,  mingling  threads  of  selfishness  in  the 
very  texture  of  its  vaunted  beneficence. 


THE  END. 
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